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' To his very good Friend, ” - | 


Mr. BODENHA M,| 


N. L. wiſheth increaſe - 
of happineſs. 


SIR; 


WwW Hat you ferionfly begun long ſince. | 


full for the full perfettion of, at 


length thus finiſhed, although perhaps not ſo 


well to your expectation, I preſent you with, as: 
one before all moſt worthy of the ſame; both in- 
reſpett of your earneſ# travel therein, and the 


great defire you have contmually had for the 
' general profit. My numble deſire x, that ous 


would take into your kind prote&Fion this old 
and new burthen of Wit : new in its form and . 
ritle, though otherwiſe old , and of great ' anti= 
quity, as being a methodical colle&ion of the moſt 
choice and ſclet} Admonitions and Sentence; _ 


. Ccompenaiouſly drawn from infinite warjety , 
Divine, Hiſtorical , Poetical, Politick, Mural 


and Humane. As for the envious and over- 
curions , they ſhall the leſs trouble me, ſth I © 
know there is nothing in this World but is ſub" 
2 jetb 


| The Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 
fe# to the Erinnys of ill-diſpoſed perſons, whoſe 
malice ws as fatal as the Darts of Cephalus, 

er Paris ſhaft, which neither a ſeven-fold ſhield, | 
»or Vulcan's cunning workmanſhip, nor Pallas 

Egis can avoid, Thus humbly craving par- | 
don for my boldneſs, beſeeching God. daily to |! 
increaſe the affetion you bear to learning, I 
take my leave, | 


Your s. moſt aſſured 
2 #65 
to command, © { 


I.-£4. 
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To the Reader. 


Onrteous Reader, encouraged by thy 
kind acceptance.of the firit and ſe- 
cond Impreſſion of Wits Common- 

Wealth, I have once more adventured to pre- 
ſent thee with this new Edition.. Solent primi 
fatm rerum borriduli» eſſe & inſuavieres, ſed 
ameni mags & grati ſybſequaces, Somewhat 
new I have inſerted, put out many things 
where I found it neceſſary, ant eſpecially of 
Examples, for that I intend, by God's grace, 
the next time to publiſh the fourth part of 
Wits Common-wealth , Containing onely Ex- 
amples, Then from your graciousacceptance 
and cenſure let this part draw her p:rpetual 

. privilege, that, like Alcinoxs fruiis, it may 
{till flouriſh in the fair Summer of thv gen- 
| tle favour ; and every one of them triumph 
111 deſpight of Envie's raging Winter, 
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In Politeuphuian Decaſtichon. 


| Ylica qui ſophie, culte quadrantia vite, 
| Ingenii vario flores rimarys & ardes , 
Intemerata legas hujus monumenta laboriy, 


F Tn quo ferventem metris ſedabis orexin. 


Hoc duce Mercurio, celeſti numine plenus, 
' Pertice ſublimi feries arcana polorum, 
Et facile rapidas fauces vitabis Averni. 
Omnia ſunt in hoc ; Mufis aptiſſima ſedes, 
Virtutis.-mortmque Pharos, Cynoſurs vaganti, 
Ingenii, genit, mentis, rationis acumens. 
A. R. 


ET him who in defire Wit's Wealth embraces, 
Here ſtand and gaze, where well behold he may 
A heavenly troop of matchleſs Nymphs and Graces, 
Their filver arms in ſacred Founts diſplay ; 
Whoſe parts all fair and equal to their faces, 
Make their nak'd beauty their moſt rich array. 


Nor think I lead him with a vain ſuppoſe, 
Inotting bim unto his yeſling place ; 
whence flows a river of ſmooth running Proſe, 
Whoſe ftreams conceits (like Virgins) interlace.. 
Amongſt green leaves ſo grows the Damuk-roſe ; | 
. $9 Diamonds golden Tablets do enchaſe. 5 
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Wits Common-wealth. 


Of God. 


Defin. God, the beginning of all things, the Tdea and 
pattern of all good, is that Almighty Omnipotence, which 
wanteth beginning and ending ; which, being made of 
none,. bath by his own power created all things, 


Here God putteth to: his hand, there are- 
no men ſo mighty, no beaſt ſo flerce. no 
. ſea ſo deep, that can reflift his power. _.. 

As a Prince will not ſuffer that another be called a 
King in his Realm : ſo likewjſe God will not permit 
that any other in this World ſhould be honoured but 
he onely. | 

Without the underſtanding. of: the witl of God by 
his Word, our ſight is but blindneſs, our under. 
ſtandirg ignorance, our wiſedom fooliſhneſs, and our 
devotion devilliihneſs. | 

God will not ſuffer man to have the knowledge of 
things to come : for if he had preſcience of his Pro- 
ſperity, he would be careleſs ; and underftanding of 
his adverlity, be would be ſenſeleſs, 4uonjt. 

God, who hath made all mortal things, - hath au- 
thority to diſpoſe them even with the ſame power - 
wherewith he hath created them. 

As much do we owe unto God for the dangers from ' 
which he delivereth us, as for the great wealth and 
dignities whereunto he hath always railed us. 


A's Where 


Wits Common-wealth. 
Where Vertue doth raiſe to honour, there God 


| fails not to eſtabliſh the dignity. 


God is called a Wel), both becauſe he hath all good 


things from himſelf, and alſo for that he doth commu- 


nicate from thence with his creatures without any 


; Hinderance to himſelf : for God miniſtreth to all, 


Jacking nought, and receiving nothing of any man. 

. God in his Church is a moſt bright Sun, which ri- 
feth upon ſuch as fear him, and goeth down from 
them that are careleſs and profane, 

The treaſures of vices are in us, the abundance of 
goodneſs in God. Ferome. 

The greatneſs of God is more ſeen in mercy than 
in puniſhment. 

God uſeth us not as our offences deſerve, but as 
his mercy willeth. 

God deals in one ſort with the ſinner, in another 
manner with the juſt : to the ſinnef! he pardoneth his 
offence, and from the juft he takes away the occafi- 
ens of his fin. ae 

AE--ipus King of Arcadia, for breaking up of Nep- 
t:c's Temple was ftricken blind. 

Mordorus ſpoiling Circe$ Temple, was ſtricken 
mad, with all his Soldiers. | 

A'exnder's Soldiers, ſeeking to ſpoil the Temple 
af the ſame Goddeſs, were ſlain with lightning. 

Brenzus , the Captain of the French, entring the 
Temple of A4p2/c, and ſpoiling it, was ftricken with 
madneſs, and flew himſelf. 

Scipio's Soldiers that robbed the Temple at Toloſz 
dicd all miſerably. 

AS it is impoſſible with one and the ſame eye to be-. 
hold Heaven and Earth : ſo it is as impoihble with one 
difordinate will to love God and the World, Auguſt. 

Like as God ſurmounteth all other creatures, ſv 
the-remembrance of him. ſurmounteth all other ima- 
& L:atioius, God. 
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God is high : if thou lift thy ſelf upon him, he fli- 
eth from thee ; but if thou humbleft thy ſelf unto 
him, he cometh down to thee. ; 

God's Doctrine is the rule of Prudence, his Mercy 
the work of Juſtice, and his Death the Standard 'of 
Patience. Bern. 

The ReſurreQion of CErit to the Dead is Life, to 
the Saints Glory, to Sinners Mercy. 

Simontdes, the more ke ftudied to know what God 
was, the harder ſtill it ſeemed unto him. 

If God help, he is mercifull ; if not, we muſt not. 
think him unjuſt. % 

Divinity cannot be defined. 

The operation of God is threefold ; Creation, For- 
mation, Conlummation. 

God- is Eternity, and therefo:e not found but of 
ſuch as continually ſeek him. 

God, although he be omnipotent, could never make 
a creature equal to himſelf. 

The Lord of Hoafts is called God the Father, the 
Son is the image of the Father ; the Father and the 
Son known, the Goodneſs of them both, which is 
the Holy Ghoſt, is made manifeſt. Auguft. 

Fupiter eſt quedcunaue vides,quacunque moveris. Ovid, 

Que Devs occuit 2 efſe voluit, non ſunt ſcrutanda ; qua 
autem manife/la fecis non ſunt nevanda 3 ne & in illy illi- 
cite curioſe, & in iſttis damnavilicer inveniamur ingratte. 
Ambrol. 


Of Hearen. 

Defin. Hezven ws generally taken for that part of the- 
world which is over our heads, a place full of Divine 
reſidence, and the Land where the faithfull after this. 
life expeF their portion and inheritance, 

Eaven is the ſeat of God, and the Earth is his' 
| ]* Footitool.. 


Heaven: 
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Heaven is the ſeat of Glory, the habitation of An- 
gels, the reſting-place of the Faithfull, far beyond 
thought, and glorious beyond report. 

We deem it hard to know the things on earth, 
and find the objects of our eyes with toil ; but who 
can ſearch rhe ſecrets of the Heavens ? Baſil. 

Heaven is neither infinite in form nor figure, but 
one in nature. | 
Heaven, as it had its creation of nothing, ſo it fhall 
- be diſſolved to nothing. 

The diſpoſition and placgs of the Heavens are not 
of power to expreſs our good or bad fortunes. 

As Hell is the place of all horrour, ſo Heaven is the 
haven of all reſt: 

Heaven is the habitation of the Elett, the throne 
of the Judge, the receit of the Saved, the ſeat of the 
Lamb, the fullneſs of delight, the inheritance of the 
Juſt, and the reward of the Faithfull. | 

From Heaven our Souls receive their ſuſtenance 
Divine. | E 

Heaven is:the Church of the Ele&, the Sil of the 
Juſt, and Field of the Faithfull. 

He is moſt miſerable that is denied to fee the Sun 
ſhine; and he is moſt accurſed to whom God denieth 
his heavenly favour. Greg. 

It is hard to live well, caſte to die ill ; hard to ob- 
tain Heaven, eaſe to keep from thence. 

None knoweth better how great is the loſs of Hea- 
ven, than they that are Judged to live continually in 
Hell. | 

A good- life-begetteth a-good death, and a good 
death a glorious inheritance in Heaven. 

6 way to Heaven is narrower than the way to 
Fel. 

In gloria celefti mira ſerenitas, plena ſecuritas, aterag 
felicitass. 

X Eſique 
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Eftque Dei ſedes nift terra, ©5 pontus, © ger, 
Et celum, & virtus ? ſuperos quid quarimus ultry ? 


Of Angels. 
Defin. Angels are of an intelledual and incorporeal fub- 

Nance, always movable and free, the Divine meſengers 

of the will of God, ſerving him by grace and not by 

tind, and are partners of immortality. 
Ngels at all times, and in all places, behold the 
facc of our heavenly Father. 

Seif-love, the ruine of the Angels, is the confuſion 
of men. 

Angels are carefull of mens aCtions, and protec- 
tours of their perſons. 

Angels were created of God immortal, innocent, 
beautifull, good, free, and ſubtil, of the effence of 
God himſelf. Aygufe. 

Angels hare their habitation in Heaven, their eyes 
fixed on the Majeſty of God, their tongues formed to 
his praiſes, and themſelves onely in him. 

Every one's Angel that hath guided him in his life, 
ſhall at. the latter day bring forth him he hath go- 
verned. 

Angels intend two things ; the firſt is the glory and 
ſervice of God, the ſecond is the health and ſalvation 
of his children. 

Angels are the comforters, inftruQters and refor- 
mers of men, 

Angels are Tutours of the Saints, Heralds of Hea- 
ven, and Guardians of our Bodies and Souls. 

The Ange's.exceed not in detire; defire not, becauſe 
they want not, in beholding their Creatour. 4:6. 

The Angels have charge to condutt men, wiſedo 
to inſtrutt men, and grace to preferve men. ; 

Angels were the firft creatures that ever God made. 

Angels, whereſoever they are ſent, do always be- 
hold the face of God. There 
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There are nine Orders of Angels ; Angels, Arch. 
angels, Vertues, Powers, Principalities, Dominions, 
Thrones, Cherudins, and Seraphins. 
, The divine nature of Angels ſuffereth neither 
+ Tchange nor end: for they are\mmutable and divine. 
_ » Angels ire ſwift meſſengers to execute the wrath of 
, God againſt his enemies. 
* Every true Miniſter is a true Angel, and their 
tongues bear the Embaſſage of the moſt high God. 
Angeli ſic foras exeunt, ut internis contemplationis gau- 
 diis non priventur. Greg, . 
Apoſtare Angelo ſimilis efficitur homo, qui hominis 
eſe ſimilis dedignatur. 


Of Vertue. 

Defin. Yertue is a diſpoſition and power of the reaſonable 
part of the ſoul, which bringeth into order and decency 
the unreaſonable part, by cauſing it to propound a conve- 
nient end 10 her own afje4ions and paſſions, whereby the 
foul abideth in a comely and decent babit, executing that 
which ought to be done according to reaſon : briefly it is 
a proporiton and uprightneſs of life in all points agree- 
able to reaſon. 

E that delireth to be called Vertucus, it is firſt 
| [ requiſite that he be good ; therefore in the ac- 
count of reputation, it is more worthy to be called 
Vertuuus, than Noble or Reverend ; for that the one 
title deſcends together with Dignity, and the other is 
the reward of the work which we uſe. So that it falls 
out in good experience, that this title of Vertue is of 
many mea defired, hut of very few truly deſerved. 

Vertue maketh a ſtranger grow natural in a-ſtrange 
Countrey, and Vice maketh the natural ftrange in 
his own Countrey. 

Vertae is health, Vice is ſickneſs. Petar. 

Vertue is a anger upon earth, but a citizen in 

Heaven.. 

Take 
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Take away Difcretion,and Vertue will become Vice. 
Vertue is the beauty of the inward man. 


Vertue laboureth like the Sun to lighten the world. 


To forgive is no leſs Vertue in Princes when they 
be offended, than revenge is a vice in the common 
ſort when they be wronged. 

Vertue goes not by birth, nor diſcretion by years ; 
- for there are old Fools,and young Counſellers. Guev. 

Vertue is the Queen of Labourers, Opinion the Mi- 
ftreis of Fools, Vanity the Pride of Nature, and Con- 
tention the overthrow of Families. 

Vertue'maketh men on the Earth famous, 'in their 
Graves glorious, and in the Heavens immortal. Chtio, 

Vertue is not obtained in ſeeking ſtrange Coun- 
treys, but by mending of old errours, 

Vertue is the more acceptable, by how much the 
more it is placed in a beautifull body. 

Pyrhagoras compareth Vertue to the Letter Y, 
which is ſmall at the foot, and broad at the head ; 
meaning, that to attam Vertue is very paintull, but 
the poſſeſſion thereof pailing pleaſant. 

A good man, though in appearance he ſeem needy, 
yet by Vertue he is rich, ; 

Vertue is a thing that prepareth us to immortality, 
and makes us equal in the: Heavens. Sccrates. 

The firſt ſtep to Vercue is to love Vertue in ano- 
ther man. 

Vertue, while it ſuffereth, overcometh. 

Vertue cannot perfettly be diſcerned without her 
contraries, nor abſolutely perfe& without adverſity. 

He that remembreth his Vertue hath no Vertue to 
remember ; ſeeing he wanteth humility,. which is the 
Mother-vertue of all Vertues. | 

Vertue is better and more certain thMm any Art. 

The aGtions of Vertue do ſo much attett the be. 
ho!der, that he preſently admireth them, and defi- 
reth to follow. them. A.man 
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than a man of much wealth. 
_ It is no leſs vertue to keep things after they be got- 
ten, than to get them. Ov. 


Vertne in general is a caſtle impregnable, a river . | 


that needeth no rowing, a ſea that moveth not, a 
treaſure endleſs, an army invincible, a burthen ſup- 
portable, an ever-turning ſpie, a ſign deceitleſs, a 


plain way failleſs, a true guide without guile, a balm. 


that inſtantly cureth, an eternal honour that never 
dieth. Marc. Aurel, 
Laudo fatam de neceſſitate virtutem ; ſed plits Iau4o 
ilam quam eligit libertas, non inducit neceſſitas, 
an——Lirs medio jacet obruta ceno 
Nequitiee claſſes candida vela ferunt, 
Of Peace, 
Pefin. Perce is the quiet and tranquilli 
burying all ſeditions, tumults, uprotxs 
' . . > ans] 
planting eaſ*, quiemeſs and fturity, with 


riſhing ornzments of happineſs. 


Eaxr and unprofitable is the thafiSbought 
I) with guiltle's bloud. "Sy 

They juſtly deſerve the ſword of Witl-wilich wil- 
fully refuſe the conditions of PefCe. 

Peace flouriſheth where Reaſon ruleth ;#and Joy 
reigneth where Modeſty directeth. >” 

Peace is the end of War, Honour the joy of Peace, 
and good Government the ground of them both. 

Peace is of moſt men detired. 

Concord in a City is like Harmony in Muſick. 

Concord of many maketh one. 

As the living members of the body united together 
maintain life, and divided haſten death: ſo Citizens 
in a Common-wealth by their Concord maintain the 
State, hut by their Hatred deftroy it. 

True Peace is to have Peace with Vertue, and War 
With Vice, Peace 
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A man endued with Vertue, meriteth more fayour 
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Peace asketh no leſs wiſedom-to conſerve it than 
raliantneſs to obtain it. 

The colour'of Peace maketh the War more ſecure ; 
for who ſuſpect leaſt are ſoaneſt prevented. 0lavs. Mage 

Archidamia, the Spartan Lady, ſeeing her Countrey 
oppreſt by the covetouſneſs of the Maigiſtrates; and 
I'yrrhis, triumphing in their miſeries, entred the Se- 
nate-houſe with a naked ſword in her hand, and in 
the name of all the Ladies chid the heartleſs Lords, 
for ſuffering themſelves to live, their Count: ey Deng 
overthrown, and they like to loſe their liberty. 

Pyrri.us entring Sicily, poſſeſſed with ſome hopes 
of Peace, afterward ſurpriſed the Countrey, and en> 
thralled the Inhabitants thereof by tyranny. 

Peace from the mouth of a Tyrant is oftener pro- 
miſed than performed Plro. 

The countenance declareth a man's inclination to 
Peace; and the auſterity of 2arius's countenance, 
being an infant, was ominous to Kome in his old age. 

It is a point of godly wiſedom, to be at Peace with 
men, at War with vices. 

To rule an Eftate is a heavy burthen ; but to un- 
dergoe Peace is an eaſie carriage. 

Concord maketh ſmall things mightily to increaſe ; 
but Diſcord maketh great things ſuddenly to decay. 

To fly from Peace, which we ſhould earneſtly pur- 
ſue, is to follow Diſcord and our own deftruttion. 

That thing is more eſteemed which is obtained 
by peacefull words, than that which is gotten by 
forcible violence. 

Nemo vires ſuas in pace cognoſcit 3 fi enim bella deſunt, 
virtutum experimenta nwn proſunt. 
| — Pax optima rerum 
Quas homini noviſſe datum eſt : pax una triumphis 
Innumeris melior : pax cuſtodire ſalutem, 

Et ctves aquare poteni==Sil. Ital. 
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Of Truth, 


Defin. Truth is that certain and infallible Fertue which 


bringeth forth all goodneſs, revealeth the Creation 0 

rhe World, the power of our Creatour, the eternal Crown 
. Of Bliſs we hope for, and the puniſhment allotted for our 

miſdyings : it is a vertue through which we ave incli- 

ned to ſpeak no otherwiſe with our tongue than we think 

with our heart. 

Ruth ſtands not upon the tongues of men, nor 
honour upon the frowns of Authority. 

There is nothing ſo ſecretly hidden, but time and 
truth will reveal it. 

Truth may be oft blamed, but never ſhamed ; and 


Vertue, ſ| - th_ by Slander, will at laft appear with- - 


- out blemi 
The diffolving of a doubt is the finding of the truth, 
Truth is the Law of Arts. 
Truth hath two champions,Wiſedom and Conftancy, 
Truth is the meſſenger of God, which every man 
ought to reverence for the love of her maſter. 


Truth onely among all things is privileged in ſuch | 


wiſe, that when time ſeemeth to have broken her 
wings, then as immortal ſhe taketh her force. 
The pureſt Emerald ſhineth brighteſt when it hath 


a foil: and Truth delighteth moſt when it is apparel- | 


led worſt. 

The end of Grammar is to ſpeak aptly and agree- 
ably ; and the end of Speech, Society ; of Rhetorick, 
to carry all mens minds to one opinion ; of Logick, 
to find out truth amidſt many falſhoods. All other 
Arts do likewiſe tend to Truth. 


Four very good Mothers have four very bad : 


Daughters: Truth hath Hatred ; Proſperity hath 
Pride; Security hath Peril; and Familiarity hath 
Contempt. Pharamond the firft King of France was 
- pamed Warmond, which fignifieth Truth. m—_ 

rut 
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; , Truth feareth nothing more than to be hid, ſhe ca- 
"oh 

| 

; 


xeth for no ſhadow, but 1s content with her own light. 

Truth is a vertue that ſcaleth the heavens, illumi- 
nateth the earth, maintaineth juſtice, governeth 
Common-weals , killeth hate, nouriſheth love, and 
diſcovereth ſecrets. 

Truth is a ſure pledge not impaired, a ſhield never 

} Pierced, a flower that never dieth, a ſtate that feareth 
no fortune, and a port that yields no danger. Cicero,” 

Truth is health that is never ſick, a lite that hath 
never end, a ſalve that healeth all ſores, a fun that 
never ſetteth, a moon that is never eclipſed, an herb 
that is never withered, a gate that is never locked, 
and a voiage that never breeds wearineſs, 

Truth is ſuch a vertue, that without it our ftrength 
is weakneſs, our juftice tyrannous, our humility trai- 
torous, our patience diſſembled, our chaſtity vain, 
our liberty captive, and our piety ſuperfluous. 

Truth is the Centre wherein all things repoſe, the 
Card whereby we ſail, the Wiſedom whereby we are 
cured, the Rock whereon we reft, the Lamp that 
guideth us, and the Shield that defendeth us. 

Truth is the ground of Science, the ſcale to Cha- 
Tity, the type of Eternity, and the fountain of Grace. 

By truth the innocent ſmileth hefore the Judge, 
and the Traitour is diſcovered before he is ſuſpetted. 

Truth is a good cauſe, and needs no help of Ora- 
tory: and the leaft ſpeech diſcovers the beft credit. 

Qui veritatem occultat, & qui mendacium prodit, uter= 
que rews eft : ille, quia prodefſe non vult ; ifle, quia n+ 
cere defiderat. Auguſt. | 

Nen bove mattaio celefliia numina gaudent : 
Sed que praſtanda eſt & ſine teſfle fide. 
Of Conſcience. 
| Defin. Conſcience generally js the certain and aſſured te- 
ftimony which cur ſouls carry about with them , bea- 


ring 


bid 
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ringwitneſs of what we ſpeak, think, wiſh, ov doe : it 

is to the wicked an Accuſer, a Fudge, a Hangmar, and 

4 Rope ; to the godly a Comfort, Reward, and Aid 4- 

gainſt all adverſities. 

Guilty Conſcience is a worm that biteth , anc 
never cealeth, 

The Conſcience once ftained with innocent blou: 
1s always tied to guilty remorſe. | 

Conſcience is a worm that frets like Seres Wool, ſe- 
cretly and deeply ; eaſily gotten, and hardly worn out. 

Where the Conſcience is drowned with worldly pomp 
ard riches, there wiſedom is turned to fooliihneſs. 

Conſcience is the Chamber of Juftice. Orig. 

He that frameth himſelf outwardly to doe that 
which his Conſcience reproves inwardly, wilfully re- 
ſiſteth the Law of God. 

The Conſcience is waſted where ſhipwreck is 
made of Faith. 

A good Conſcience is the onely liberty. * 

The Conſcience is a book wherein our daily fins 
are written. 

A good Conſcience is a continual quietneſs. 

Although the Conſcience of many ſeem to be ſea- 
red with an hot iron, as if it were void of all feeling 
of lin ; yet at the point of death it is awakened, yea 
and it driveth the miſerable ſoul to deſperation. 

' We ſhall carry nothing with us out of this life, but 
. Either a goo04 or bad Conlcience. 

Diſcern diſcreetly and praftiſe reverently thoſe 
things that are good, that thine own Conſcience may 
be clear, and others by thy doings not offended. Greg. 

A clear Conſcience needeth no excuſe, nor feareth 
any accuſation. 

None is more guilty than He whoſe Conſcience 
forceth him to accufe himſelf. 

To excule one's ſelf before he is accuſed, is to find 
a foul crack in a falſe Conſcience. Ccn- 
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Conrience beareth little or no- ſway where Coin 
2rings in his plea. 

The Conſcience loaden with the burthen of fin is 
his own Judge, and his own Acculer. 

, Whenas any offence is committed through igno- 
tance, or any other violent motion ; the cauſes that 
2ncreaſe the ſame being cut off, penitence. and re- 

Norſe of Conſcience preſently follow. 

- The Philoſophers count thoſe men incurable, whoſe 
"Conſciences are not touched with repentance for thoſe 
fins which they have committed. 

' There is no greater damnation than the doom of 
a man's own Conſcience. 

The violence of Conſcience cometh from God, who 
-maketh it ſo great, that man cannot abide it, but is 
forced to condemn himſelf. | 

A wicked Conſcience purſueth his Maſter at his heels, 
and knoweth how to take vengeance in due time. 

' Nulla pena gravior pena Conſcientie : vis qutem nune 
quam efſe triſtis ? bene vive, Ilidor. 

w— eu quantum pena mens conſcia donat ! 

mn—F4u4 qaemque premit terroris imago. 

f Prayer. 
- Defin. Prayer (4s ſome Divines affirm) is to talk with God, 
craving, by interceſſion and humble petition, either thoſe 
things neceſſary for the maintenance of this life, or for- 
giveneſs of thoſe ſins which through frailty we commir. 
"4 juſt man's Prayer appeaſeth the wrath of God. 
Prayer muft be freely given, and never ſold. 

Prayer is the oblation of a thankfull heart, and the 
token of a contrite and penitent mind. 

Prayer is not to be attempred with force and vio-' 
lence of heart, but with ſimplicity and meekneſs of 
ſpirit. Aug. 

Happy is that man, whom worldly pleaſures can- 
not draw from the contemplation of God, and whoſe 
lite is a continual Prayer. Prayer 
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\ Prayer is the wing wherewith the ſoul flies to heaven, 
and Meditation the eye wherewith we ſee God. Amb. 

Prayer kindleth,inflameth,and lifteth the heart unto 
God, & the incenſe of meditation is plealing in his eyes. 

ThePrayer of the poor afflifted pierceth the clouds. 

Prayer is a vertue that prevaileth againſt tempta- 
tion, and againſt all cruel aſſaults of infernal ſpirits, 
againſt the delights of this lingring life, and againft 
the motions of . the fleſh. Bernard. | 

Prayer engendreth confidence in the ſoul ; confi- 
dence engendreth peace and tranquillity of conſcience. 

Faith joyned with Prayer maketh it more forcible ; 
but humiliy coupled with it maketh it beneficial and 
effefual. 

Vertuous and godly diſpoſed people do daily pray 
unto Gad for the cl=anſing of the impurity of the 
heart, and do watch it with all diligence that they can, 
and labour to reftrain it that the corruption thereof 
burſt not out either to the hurt ofthemſelyesor others. 

The Romans upon certain high days.prayed for en» 
creaſe of wealth to the people of Rome : which Sci-" 
pi, being Cenſor, changed, ſaying, That it was ſuf- 
ficient, and that they-ought onely to' pray unto God 
to preſerve it ſuck as it was. 

Thy Prayer is thy ſpeech to God : when thou rea- 
deſt, God ſpeaketh to thee ; and when thou prayeſt, 
thou talkeſt with God. Aug. . 

Let Prayer aſcend, that grace may deſcend. 

He that knoweth how to pray well, knoweth how 
to live well. 

Where the mercy of the giver is not doubted, the 
negligence of him that prayeth is to be reprehended. 

Prayer muſt be accompanied with the exerciſe of 
mortifcation. 

No Prayer can tie the will of God unto us, except 
rſt of all we renounce and conquer our own wills. 
Pray 
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Pray in thy heart unto God at the beginning of all. 3 


thy works, that thou mayſt bring them to a good 
conclution. Socrat. | 

Pray not to God to give thee ſufficient, for that he 
will give to every man unasked : but pray that thou 


. mayſt be contented and ſatisfied with that which he 


giveth thee. 

Heaven ſhall ceaſe to be, when it ſhall ceaſe to run: 
and men ceale to proſper, when they ceaſe to pray. 

The wrath and love of God follow each other ; 
but the former is mitigated by prayer and repentance. 

Prayer and Repentance bring peace to the unquiet 
conſcience. 

Orans conſiderare debet quid petit, quem petit , ſeipſum 
qui petit. Bern. 

Fleditur iratus voce rogante Deus. 


Of Bleſſedneſs. 

Defin. Bleſedneſs or Beatitude is the grace of God and his 
benefits bountifulily beſtowed on them that ſerve bim, 
and keep his commandments. 

"Rue Bleſſedneſs is hid from mortal eyes, and left - 

| as an objed to the purer ſpirits. 

That man cannot be truly bleſted in whom vertue 
Hath no place. < 

A man that is wiſe, although he fall into extreme 
poverty, yet is he very rich and greatly bleſſed. 

Bleſſedneſs is an outward quietneſs. Ar. 

Blefſedneſs afar off beginneth from humility. 

A bleſſed man cannot err. 

There is no truer happineſs in this life than that 
which beginneth everlaſting happineſs ; and no truer 
miſery than that which teadeth to everlaſting miſery. 

The firft felicity that godly men have after this 
life is the reft of their ſoils in Chrift ; the ſecond 
ſhall be the immortality and glory of their _— | 
This 13 
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This is perfetion and . happineſs, even for everi 
thing to attain the end for which it was created, anc 
therein to reſt and be bleſſed. 

Hatefull and hapleſs is that happineſs that trainet! 
men from truth to inſolence. | 

Since in every thing the exceſs is hurtfull, the 
abundance of felicity is moſt dangerous. 

It isno true bleſſedneſs which hath an end. 

If thou knoweft all that ought to be known, thot . 
art truly bleſſed. 

They are to be accounted bleſſed, to whom fortune 
hath equally weighed the good with the evil. 

All things truly belonging to bleſſedneſs do chiefly 
con{iſt in the noble vertue of wiſedom. 

Trane blefledneſs confifteth in a good life and hap 
py death. So'on. 

Not the rich, but the wiſe avoid miſery, and be: 
come happy and bleſſed. 

They that think riches the cauſe of happineſs, de- 
ceive themſelves no leſs than if they ſuppoſed that 
- Cunning playing upon the Lute or Harp came from 
the Inftrument, and not from Art. 

Thoſe men be truly bleſſed whom no fear trou- 
bleth, no penſiveneſs conſumeth , no carnal concupi- 
ſcence tormenteth, no defire of wordly wealth afflics 
teth, nor any fooliſhneſs moveth unto mirth. 

True felicity confiſteth in the good eſtate of the ſoul. 

Felix anima, que , ſpreto turbine ſeculi pertranſiens 
corporis clauſtra, illius ſummi © incomprebenſibilis Iucts 
poteſt aliquo illuſtrari radio. 

felix cui vita voluptas 

Terga dedit, longi quem non Cs dolores. 
Of Love. 

Defin. Love is the moſt excellent effe of the Soul, whereby 

man's heart hath no fancy to eſteem value or ponder any 

thing in this world, but the care © ſtudy to know God: 

TO. | neither 


«- 
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neither is it idle, but worketh to ſerve him whom he lo- 
veth 3 and this love is heavenly. There is alſo a Jove nx 
tural, and that is a poiſon which ſpreadeth through eve- 
ry vein, it 1s an herb that being ſown inthe gntrails mor- 
tifieth all the members ; a peſtilence, that through me- 
lancholy killeth the heart ; and the end of all vertues. 
OVE isthe Mafter of boldneſs and confidence. 
Niphus de pulch. \ 
Love is an unreaſonable exceſs of deſire, which 
cometh ſwiftly, and departeth ſlowly. | 
Whoſoever lovyeth is deceived and blinded in that 
which he loveth, 
Thelove that a man getteth by his yertue is moſt 
permanent. 
Love is full of ſpeech, but neyer more abundant 
therein than in praiſe. 
A friend loveth always, a lover but for a time. 
The love of beauty is the forgetting of reaſon. 
Love begun in peril ſavoureth of greateft delight 
when it is poſſeſſed. 
Love inchanteth the hearts of men with unfit fan» 
cies, and layeth beauty as a ſnare to intrap vertue. 
Love isa fading pl:aſure mixed with bitter paſhons, 
& a miſery tempered with a few momentany delights. 
All bondsare little enough to hold love. 
Love is avertue if it be meaſured by dutifull choice, 
and not maimed with wilfull chance. 
Lawleſs-love never endeth without loſs; nor doth the 
nuptial bed defiled eſcape without revenge. 
Fancy isa worm that biteth foreſt the flowriſhing 
bloſſoms of youth. $7 
Love is not -to be ſuppreſt by wiſedom, becauſe: 
not to be comprehended with reaſon. 
Hot love is ſoon cold, and faith plighted with an 
adulterous vow is. tied without conſcience; and bros 
ken without care. 
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'Love as it is variable, ſo it is mighty in forcing ef- 
Fetts without denial. _ 6 


Cupid is not to be reſiſted without courage, but - 


.entertained with courteſie. 

Love vanquiſheth Tyrants , conquereth the malice 
,of the envious, and reconcileth mortal foes unto per- 
ett friendſhip. 

Love is a heat full of coldneſs, a ſweet full of bit- 
terneſs, a pain full of pleaſantneſs, making the 
thoughts have eyes, and heartsears, bred by deſire , 
nurſed by delight, weaned by jealouſie, killed by diſ- 
ſembling and buried by ingratitude. 

That which with the heart is loved, with the heart 
is lamented, 

Love isa worm , Which commonly lives in the eye, 
And dies in the heart. 

To be free from love is ftrange , but to think ſcorn 
to be beloved is monſtrous. 
 LoveandRoyalty can ſuffer no Equals. 

Love being honeſt may reap diſdain,but not diſgrace. 

He that feeds upon fancy may be troubled in the 
digeſtion. 

Love without his fruit is like a picture without a face. 

Love never took thought but near her life's end ; 
and hope of heaven had never fear of hell. 

Things immortal are not ſubject to affeAion. Zer. 


Aﬀecttion bred by inchantment is like a flower 


wrought in ſilk, in colour and form moſt like , but 
' nothing at all in ſubſtance and favour. 

Love gotten by witchcraft is as unpleaſant, as fiſh 
taken with medicines is unwholeſome. 

Love isa Chameleon, which draweth nothing in 
the mouth but air, and nouriſheth nothing in the bo- 
Ay but the tongue. | 

Love breaketh the brain, but never bruiſeth the 
brow.; conſumeth the heart, but neyer toucheth th 
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Skin ; and maketh a deep ſcar to be ſeen before any 
wound be felt. 

A man hath choice to begin love, but not to end it. 

It is meet, for lovers to prefer manners before mo- 
ney, and honeſty before beauty. 

Lawleſs love without reaſon is the very loadſtone 
to ruth and ruine, 

Love is not ſatisfied with gold, but only payed with 
loveagain. Pythag. 

Love covereth a multitude of ſinfull offences ; and 

Loyalty covereth a world of infirmities. 

Loye-knots are tied with eyes, and cannot be un- 
tied with hands, made faft with thoughts, ' not to be 
unlooſed with fingers. , - 
© To have a fair miſtreſs in love, and want gold to 

_ maintain her ; to have thouſands of people to fight, 
and no peny to pay them ;- maketh your Miſtreſs wild, 
and your Souldiers tame, 

True love is never idle, but worketh to. ſerve him 
whom he loveth. 4ug. 

As Ivy inevery place findeth ſomewhat to cleave - 
-unto, ſo Love is ſeldom without a ſubjett. 

Love is threefold ; the firft only embraceth ver- 
tue; the ſecond is infamous, which preferreth bodily 
pleaſure ; the third is of the body and foul : nothing 
more noble than the firft, than the ſecond nothing 
more vile, the third is equal to both. Plato. 

Love is a cruel impreſfion of that wonderfull paſ- 
ſion, which to be defined is impoſſible, becanſe no 
words reach to the ftrong nature of it , and only they 
know it which inwardly do feel it. Aurel. 

He that maketh his Miſtreſs a Goldfinch may per' 

'Haps in time find her a Wagtail. 

The affaults of love muſt be beaten back at the 

firſt ſight, left they undermineat the ſecond. Pythag. 

He that leoketh to have clear water, muſt dig 

B 2 deep z 
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deep ; he that lonyeth for ſweet muſick, muſt ſtrain 

art to the higheſt ; And he that ſeeketh to win his | 
love, muſt ſtretch his labour, and hazard his life. | 

It falleth out in love as it doth with Vines ; for the | 
Foung Vines bring the moſt wines, but the o1d is beſt. 

Birds are detained with ſweet calls, but they are 
caught with broad nets : Lovers are allured with fair | 
looks, and entangled with diſdainfull eyes. | 

Of love mixed with mockery followeth the truth | 
of infamy. b- 

He that hath ſore eyes muſt not behold the candle ; 
nor he that wonld leave his love, fall to the remem- 
brance of his Lady : for the one cauſeth his eyes to 
ſmart, and the other procureth his heart to bleed. | 

Like as the fire wafteth the wood , ſo ſcornfulneſs | 
conſumeth love.* Hermes. | 

Love can never be fully fixed, when in him that is 
'beloved there wanteth merit. 

It is convenient in love to bediſcreet, and in hatred 
provident and adviſed; | 

Love isa frantick frenzy, that ſo infefts the minds 
.of men that nnder the taſte of Near they are poiſon- 
ed with the water of Sryx. 
Love brings on lewd looks to command. by PoVer, 
and to be obeyed by force. 
Love and Fortune favour them that are reſolute. 
Lovers oft-times proceed in their ſuit as Crabs, | 
whoſe paces are always backward. 
As afﬀettion in a lover is reſtleſs, ſo if it be perfe&t 
it is endleſs. | 
Love is a ſweet tyranny, becauſe the lover endureth 
His torment willingly. Niphus. | 
The mind of a lover is not where he liveth, but | 
where he loveth. 
Love fixed on vertue increaſeth ever by continuance. 
The paſſionate Lover if heail, love is_his Pilot ; 
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if he walk, love is his x ſleep, love is: 


his pillow. 

Love is onely remedied by loveFand fancy muſt be 
cured by affe&ion. 7yth. 

Sopbocles being demanded what harm he would: 
wiſh to his enemy ; anſwered, That he might love 
where he was not fanſied. 

Love is moſt fort unatewhere courage is moſt reſolute. 

Aﬀettions are harder to ſuppreſs than enemies to- 
ſubdue. 

Lovers oaths are like fetters made of glaſs, that gli-- 
ſter fair, but couple no conſtraint. |, 

Love maketh a man that is naturally addicted to vice 
to be endued with vertue, forcing him to apply him- 
ſelf to.all laudable exerciſes, that thereby he may ob-- 
tain his lover's favour ; coveting to be skilfull in good 
letters, that by his learning he may allure her ; to ex- 
cell in muſick, that by his melody he may intice her ; 
to frame his ſpeech in a perfe& Phraſe, that by his 
learning and eloquence he may perſwade her : and 
* what nature wanteth,he ſeeketh to amend by art : and* 
the only cauſe of this vertuous ditpoſition is love. 

Love, be it never ſo faithfull, is but a Chaos of 
care and fancy ; though never ſo fortunate, is but a: 
maſs of miſery. Chilo. 

Love is to be driven out by reaſon, not to be thruft' 
out by force. 

Amidft the natural paſſons of man, love is the 
fountain of all other. | 

The Lover knoweth what he doth deſire , but he 
knoweth not what he ſhould defire. 

Love may wither by little and little, but the root 
will not be removed on a ſudden. 

It is a profit for young men, and a fault for old men, 
ts be in love. 

The beft Phyſician to cure love is fhe that gave: 
the wound, | B 3 The 
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The firſt ſtepto wiſedom is, not to- love ; the ſe- 


cond, lo to love that it is not perceived. Plato. 

Secret love burneth with the fierceft flame. 

Asa King is honoured in his Image, ſo God in man 
is both loved and hated : he cannot hate man who lo- 
reth God. nor can he love God who hateth man. Ber. 

He that gathereth Roſes muft be content to prick 
iris tagers: and he that will win a woman's good will 
mult be content with ſharp words. 

There are {ix propertics in love : Self-love is the- 
ground of miichief; Laſcivious love, the root of re- 
morſe ; Wanton love, the cowards. warfare ; Pure 
love 'never ſaw the face of fear ; Pure love's eyes pierce 
the darkett corners; Pure love attempteth the great- 
eft dangers, 

Liverias quontam nulli jam reſtat amanti, 

Nulius liver crit, f: quis amare velit. 
w-n-nwnofZen quantum mentes dominatur in aquas 

Fuſta Venus! 


Of Tealouſie: 

Defin. Fealonſie is a diſeaſe of the mind , proceeding 
from a fear that a man hath, that that thing is commu- 
nicated to another which be would not have common, 
but private to himſelf :. it s alſo bred of that love 
which will not ſuffer a partner in a thing beloved, 


loufie doubteth and miftrufteth himſelf, being 
always frozen with fear, and fired with ſuſpicion. Her. 
Jealouſte is ſuch a heavy and grievous enemy to the 
holy eftate of matrimony, and ſoweth between the 
married couple ſuch deadly ſeeds of ſecret hatred and 
contention, as love being once raſed out with diftruſt 
thereof, through envy inſueth bloody revengs--- 


A. jealous man is ſuſpicious, evermore judFing he 
workt.: 


HF that is pained with the reſtleſs torment of Jea- 
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- worſt; for if his Wife be merry, he thinketh her im-- 


modeſt ; if ſober, ſullen; if pleaſant, unconftant ;: 
if ſhe laugh, it is lewdly ; if ſhe look, it is lightly : 
yea, he is ſtill caſting beyond the Moon, and watch- 
eth as the crafty Cat over the filly Mouſe, 

Love as it is divine with loyalty, ſo it is helliſh with 


- Falouſie. 


Jealouſie proceedeth from too much love. 
The heart being once infefted with Jealouſie , the 


ſleeps are broken, and dreams prove unquiet ; the 


night-is conſumed in ſlumbers, thoughts and cares, 
and theday in woe, vexation and miſery. | 

The Jealous man living dyes, and dying prolongs 
out his life and paſſion worſe than death ; none look- 
eth on his love, but ſuſpicion fays, This is he that 
covets to be corrival in my favours ; none knock: at” 
the door, but ſtarting up, he thinketh them to be 
the meſlengers of fancy; none talk but they whiſper of 


' affeftion. If ſhe frown, ſhe hates him, and loves 0+ 


thers ; if ſhe ſinile it' is becauſe ſhe hath had ſucceſs 
in her love : look ſhe. frowardly on any man; ſhe dif 
ſembles.; if ſhe favour him with a gracious eye, then, 
as a man pofſeſſed with a frenzy , he crieth out that: 
neither fire in the ftraw, nor love in a woman's looks 
can be concealed. Thus doth he live reftleſs, and: 
maketh love, that oft is ſweet, to be in taſt more bit- 
ter than gall. 

Jealoutte is a hell to the mind, and a horrourto the 
conſcience, ſuppreſling reaſon, and inciting rage. 

As there is no content to the ſweetneſs in love ; ſo 


there is no deſpair to the prejudice of Jealouſie. 


As aſhip in a tempeſt, ſo is the mind toſt by Jea-- 
louſie ; the one ftill expeQeth his wreck, the other 
ſeeketh his own ruine. 

Jealoufie maketh the coward ſtout, the baſhfull au- 
dacious, the babler ſilent. | 
B 4 He 
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He that is jealous is like him that is Gck of an ague, 
and poureth in drink to augment the chilneſs of his 
ficknels. Hip. 

There can be no greater Tyranny than jealouſfie, 
whereby a man continually murthereth himſelf living. 

Jealoulie begetteth revenge, revenge nourifteth 
jcaloulie. 

:Love is married to fealouſie, 

uſpicion is the mother of jealouſie. Dionyſiue. 

Three things breed jealouſie za mighty ſtate, a rich 
treaſure, and a fair wite. 

Jealouſie is a hell-born fiend, that peſtereth the 
mind with inceſſant paſſions. 

- Jealoukie in ſeeking death contemneth it ; in find. 
ing it repineth thereat ; not for enduring it, but be- 
. cauſe it ſuffereth him not to out-live revenge. 

As the Crow thinks her own birds faireſt, ſo the 
Falous man thinketh his own choice excellenteſt, 

Of little Brooks proceed great Rivers, and from 
ſmall ſparkles of ja!ouſie ariſe great flames of diſtem- 
perature. : : 

To trouble a jealous man with counſel , is to aug- 
ment his pain with ſuſpicion. 

Matrimonium it4 demum tranquil exigi poteſt, fi ux- 
or caca, maritus antem ſurdus fiat. Femineum gerus xe - 
lotypiz eft obnoxium, & hinc oriuntur rixe & querimonie : 
rurſus marito obnoxia eſt uxoris garrulitas ; qua moleſtia 
eariturus eſt fi ſurdus fit. | 


Of Hate. ; 

Defin. #ate, or Envy, us a grief ariſing of anoth 
. man's proſperity , and malignity is moſt commonly joyned 
mith it ; whether it be the foundation of it, as ſome 
ſay, or one part thereof, as others would have it. This 
malignity or common hate us a delight and pleaſure taken 
in anather man's harm, although we receive no profi 
there- 


— _ 
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thereby ; and it ſeemeth to be accidental, that is,procured: 
by a hatred or ill will, arifing of. ſome evil affeftion which 
one man beareth 10 another. X 

"7 E greateſt floud hath the ſooneſt ebb, the 
ſoreit tempeſt the ſuddeneſt calm, the hotteſt 

love the coldeft end; and from the deepeſt deſire 

oftentimes enſueth the deadlieſt hate, | 

Hate thirſteth to ſalve his hurts by revenge. 

Envy is a ſecret enemy to honour. : 

There is nothing that more ſpiteth a man, than to- 
receive an injury before his enemy.. 

Hatred is the ſpirit of darkneſs. 

Hatred is blind as well as love. Plutarch. 

Envy is imagined of the Poets to dwell in a dark. 
cave, being pale and lean, looking aſquint, abounding . 
with gall, her teeth black, never rejoycing but in 
others harm, ftill unquiet and careful} , and continu« 
ally turmenting her ſelf. 

Envy in this point may be diſcerned from hatred; 
the one is ſecret, the other is open. 

The envious man is fed with dainty meat, for- he - 
doth continually gnaw upon his own heart: 

Hate hath ſundry aitections, as contempt, anger, - 
debate and ſcornfullneſs. 

Envy ſhooteth at others, and woundeth- herſelf. - 

Sicilian Tyrants yet did never find 
Than Envy greater torment of the mind. | 

A- wiſe man had rather be envied for provident* 
ſparing, than pitied for his prodigal ſpending. 

Bavins are known by their bands , Lions: by their. 


Wat s 


- claws, Cocks by their combs, aad Envious men by 


their manners. 
Envy never caſteth her-eye low, and ambition ne- - 
ver points but always upward. 
Revenge ' barketh onely at' the Stars, and ſpight - 
ſpurns at that-ſhe cannot reach. 
B 5; 


Envy; 
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Envy braggeth, but. draweth no bloud : and the- 
malicious have more mind to quip than might to cut. 

Envy is like lightning that will appear in the dark- 
eſt fog. 

Very few dare ſerve or follow ſuch as the Prince 
doth hate. 

Much ftrangeneſs breedeth hatred , and too much 
familiarity breedeth contempt. 

The grudge, hatred and malice of them that be evil 
juſtifieththe juſtice and ſentence of them that. be good. 

It is better to be fellow with many in love, than to 
be a King with hatred and envy. 


Envy is blind, and can do nothing but diſpraiſe- 


vertue. Sclon. 
Envy is ſo envious, that to them that of. her are 


moſt denied, and ſet fartheſt off, ſhe giveth -moſt: 


cruel ſtrokes with her feet. 
As ruſt conſumeth Iron, ſo doth envy the hearts-of 
the envious. Anaxag. 


An envious man waxeth lean with the fatnels of his. 


neighbour. . 
It.isa ſcab of the world to he envious at vertue. 
Envy is the companion of mightineſs. 


Ido not allow of envy ; but for good, faith Euri-. 


pides, I would be envied. 
Envy is the daughter of pride, the authour of mur- 
ther and revenge, the beginner of ſecret ſedition, and. 
the perpetual tormenter of vertue.. 

Envy is the filthy {lime and impoſthume of the ſoul, 


a. perpetual torment to him in whom it abideth ; a- 


venome, a poiſon, or quick-ſilver which conſumeth 
the fleſh,and drieth up the marrow of the bones. Socrar. 

Take away envy, and that which I have is thine : 
let there be no envy, and that which thou haſt is mine. 


The envious man thinketh his Neighbour's loſſes - 


to. be his gain. . 
: Of 
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Of vices Envy is the moſt ancient, Pride the grea- 
teſt, and Gluttony the fouleſt. 

The injured man duth oftentimes forget , but the 
envious man doth never ſpare to perſecute. 

Envy isa ſickneſs growing from other mens happi- 
nels. Mar. Aurel, 
| If any man be gobd, he isenvied ; if evil, hfmſelf 
iS envious, 

The envious bury men quick, and raiſe up men- 
being dead. 

Hidden hatred is more dangerous than open enmity. 

It is an evil thing to hurt becauſe thou hateft : bub 
it is more wicked, becauſe thou baſt hurt, thErefore 
to hate. | 

Malice drinketh up the greateft part of his own 
Poiſon: Socrart. 

That hatred is commonly moft deadly which hath 
once been buried, and afterwards through injury is 
revived, 

The injury of a friend is more grievous than the _ 
malicious hatred of an enemy. 

Envy is always ready to ſpeak what cometh next to : 
mind, and not that which ſhe ought to ſpeak. 

Like as grief is a diſeaſe of the body, ſo is malice 
a ſickneſs of the ſoul. 

Envy is nothing elſe but grief of the mind at other 
mens proſperity. Amb. 

Debate, deceit, contention and envy are the fruits 
of evil thoughts. | 

Envy doth always wait at vertue's elbow. 

Glory in the end erecteth that which envy in. the 
beginning ſeemed to depreſs. 

Paſcitur in vivss livor, poſt fata quieſcit. 

Nulla ingenia tam prona ad invidiam ſunt, quam eorum 
qui genus ac fortunam ſuam animss non 4quant, qui virtue 
tem & alienum bouum o4erunt. - and 
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Of Women. 
Defin. Women being of one and the ſelf-ſame ſubſlunce- 
with man, are what man i, onely ſo much more imper- 
ett, as they are created the weaker veſſels. 
WW/ Omens ſorrows are either too extreme, not to 
_  beredreſſed, or elſe tricked up with difſimula-. 
tion, not to be believed. 

Who finds conftancy in a. woman finds all things in 
a woman. 

Women are to be meaſured, not by their beauties. 
but by their vertues. 

Women in their wills are peremptory., and in their 
anſwers ſharp; yet like Falcons they will ſtoop to a 
gaudy lure. 

Womens tongues pierce as deep as their eyes. | 

Womens eyes. ſhed tears both of ſorrow and diff-. 
. mulation, 

Women are wonders of.nature, if they wrong not 
nature. | 

Women are admirable Angels, if they would not 
be drawn with Angels to become Devils. 

A woman-once made equal with man becometh his 
ſuperiour. Socrat.. 

Women are of right: tender condition ; they will 
complain for a ſmall cauſe, and for leſs will riſe up 
into great pride. 

Like as 10 man can tell where a ſhoe wringeth h'm 
better than he that wears. it.; ſono man can tell a we» 
mans diſpoſition better than he that hath wedded her. 
HMMarce Aurel. 

There is no-creature that more defircth honour , 
and worſe keepeth it, than a woman. 

Beauty in the faces of women, and. folly in their 
heads, be two worms that fret life and waſte goods. 

Women for a littie goodneſs look for great praiſe-; 
but for much evil no chaſtiſement,. 

A fierce 
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A fierce beaſt and a perillous enemy to the Com- 
 Mon-wea'th is a wicked woman ; for ſhe is of much 
power to do great harm. Euripides. 

The Eagle, when ſhe ſoareth neareſt the Sun, ho- 
vers for a prey; the Salamander is moſt warm when 
he lieth from the fire ; and a woman moſt heart-hol- 
low when ſhe is moſt lip-holy. 

Though women ſeem. chaſt, yet they may ſecret- 
ly delight in change ; and though their countenance 
be coy toa!l, yet their conſcience may be courteous 
to ſome one.. 

Women in miſchief are wiſer than men. 

Wome: by nature are more pitifull than men; but 
being moved to anger they become more envious than 
a Serpent. more malicious than a Tyrant, and more 
deceitfu!l than the Devil. Socrar. 

Women that are chaſt when they are truſted, prove 
wantons when they are cauſleily ſuſpetted. 

It is the property of a woman to covet moſt that. 
which is denied her. 

Virgins hearts are lize Cotten-trees, whoſe fruit is 
ſo hard\in the bud that it ſoundeth like ſteel, and be- 
- irg ripe, put forth, is nothing but wool. 

As it is natural to women to deſpiſe that which is 
offered, ſoit is death to them to be. denied that which 
they demand. 

Womens hearts are full of loles, apt to receive,but 
not to retain. 

He that can abide a curſt wife need not fear what 
company he liveth in, 

Like as toa.ſhrewd horſe belongeth a ſharp bridle, 
ſo ought a curſt wife to be tharply handled. 71aro. 

The cloſets of womens thoughts are ever open, and 
the depth of their hearts hath a ftring that ſtretcheth 
to their tongue's erid. 

Women are like. to Fortune. ſtanding upon a 

lobe, 
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Globe, winged with the feathers of fickleneſs. 

The rule for a Wife to live by is her husband, if he 
be obedient to the Laws publick. 

The eyes of women are framed by art to enamour , 
and their tongues by nature to enchant. 

Womens faces are lures, their beauty baits, their | 
looks nets, and their words inciting charms. ; 
. A hard-favoured woman, renowned for her Chaſti- 
ty, is more to be honoured than ſhe that is inconftant; 

though never ſo famous for her beauty. Mar. Aurel. 

Sophocles being asked, why, when he brought in the 
perſons of women , he made them always good , 
whereas Euripides made them bad ; Becauſe I (quoth 
he) do repreſent women as they ſhould be, Euripides 
ſuch as they are. 

A fair woman unconfſtant, may be reſembled with 
the counterfeit which Praxiteles made of Flora; be- . 
fore the which if one ſtood direttly, it ſeemed to 
weep ; if oa the left ſide, it ſeemed to laugh; if on 
the right fide, to ſleep. 

Womens wits are like Sheffield knives, which ſome= ._; 
times are ſo ſharp that they will cut a hair, and other- 
while ſo blunt that they muſt go to the grindftone. 

If Women be beautifull, they are to be wone with 
praiſes ; if coy, with prayers ; if proud, with gifts ; 
if cavetous, with promiles. 

A Woman of good life feareth no man with an evil 
tongue. ; 

Women often in their loves reſemble the Apothe- 
caries in their Arts, who chuſe the weeds for their } 
ſhops, when they leave the faireſt flowers in the 
garden, 

The wiſer ſort of women are commonly tickled 
with ſelf-love. 

The affeQions of women are always fettered, ei- +» «+ 
ther with outward or inward beauty. 
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Womens hearts and their tongues are not relatives; 
A fair woman with foul conditions is like a ſumptu- 


' ous ſepulchre full of rotten bones. 


A woman that hath been married to many can hard- 
ly pleaſe any. | 

An honeft woman being beautifull killeth young 
men with her countenance. Guevar. 

A woman's mind is uncertain, it hath as many new 
devices as a tree hath leaves : for ſhe is always defi- 
rous of change, and ſeldom loveth him heartily with 
whom ſhe hath been long converſant. 

Truft not a woman when ſhe weepeth, for it is her 
nature to weep when ſhe wanteth her will. Socrar. 

Silence in a woman is a ſpecial vertue. 

A woman that hath no dowry to marry her , ought 
to have vertue toadorn her. 

A woman ir her wit is pregnable ; in her ſmile, de. 
ceivable ; in her frown, revengeable ; in her death, 
acceptable. 

A fair, beautifull and chaſt woman is the perfe& 
workmanſhip of God, the true glory of Angels, the 
rare miracle of earth, and ſole wonder of the world. 
Hermes. 

That-man that is married to a peaceable and ver- 
tuous woman, being on earth hath attained heaven, 
being in want, hath attained wealth, being in woe 
hath attained comfort. 

Femina nulla bona eſt ; vel fi bona contigit ullt,. 

Neſcio quo pato res mala faſta bona eſt. 

Niſfe ſermonum optima ſemina mulieres ſuſcipiant , 
& participes eruditionis virorum fiant, abſurda multa pra- 
vague confilia atque cogitationes © affettus malos pariunte 


Of Beauty. | 

Defin. - Beauty-is 4 ſeemly compoſition of all the mem- 
bers, wherein all the parts with a certgin grace agree 
rogether 7; 


. Plutarch. 
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rogether : but beauty and comelineſs of the mind is a 
convenience meet for the excellency of a man, 'and that 


- xures ; andas the outward beauty moverh and rejoyceth 
the eyes ; ſo this ſtining in our lives by good order and 
moderation, both in deed and word, draweth unto us the 
hearts of thoſe men amongſt whom we live. 

Ba is ſuch a fading good, that it can ſcarce be 

poſſeſſed before it be vaniſhed. 


Beauty tameth the heart, and Gold overcometh 


beauty. 

The greateſt gift that ever the Gods beſtowed upon 
man is Beauty ; for it both delightcth the eye , con- 
tenteth the mind, and winneth good will and favour 
of all men. Anacharſis. 

Peauty isa Tyrant for a ſhort time, the privilege 
of nature, a cloſe deceit, and a ſolitary Kingdom. 

It is a blind man'squeſtion,to ask why thoſe things 
are loved which are beautifull. 

The beauty of the body withereth with age, and is 
impaired by tickneſs.. 

The beauty of the foul is innocency and humility, 
Grez. 


The faireſt creature that God made was the world: . 


Women that paint themſelves to ſeem beautifull do 
clean deface the Image of their Creatour. 4Ambr. 

A beautifull countenance is a filent commendation. 

Beauty cannot inflame the fancy ſo much ina month; 
as ridiculous folly can quench it in a moment. | 

Reauty, vertve, and wealth, are three deep perſwas 
fions to make love frollick, 

The more beauty is ſeen, the more it is admired. 

In all things diviſible there is ſomething more,ſome-. 


thing leſs, ſomething equal, more or leſs; what can ' 


be. then more equal than beauty or wit ? Arif, 
4 
The. 


Toherein bis nature doth differ from otb:r living Crea- + 
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The Scorpion, if ke touch never fo lightly, inveno- 
meth the whole body, the leaft ſpark of wild-fire ſets 
a whole houſe on flame, the Cockatrice killeth men 
with his tight, the ſting of love and beauty woundeth 
deadly, the flame of fancy ſets all the thoughts on fire, 
and the eyes of a Lover wounded with beauty are 
counted incurable, 

He that is an enemy to beauty isa foe to nature. 

Eeauty without honeſty is like poiſon preſerved in 
a box of gold. 

Beautitull women be dangerous marks for yourg 
mens eyes to ſhoot at. 

Chuſe not thy wife by her beauty, but by her ho- 
neſty : for good deeds willremain whenage hath taken 

her beauty from her. 

Pravam facit miſluram cum ſapientia forma : Neg- 
let decoris cura plus placet , & boc ipſum quod non orna- 
mus ornatius eſt, Amb. 


Of Diſiimulation. 
Defin. Diſſimulation is an evil humour of the mind, and 
contrary to honeſly ;, it is 4 countenance ever diſagree- 
ing from the heart's imagination, and a notorious lier 
in what whatſoever it ſuggeſieth. 
er E holieft men in ſhew prove often the hollow- 
eſt men in heart. Plotin. ; 
The tip of the tongue ſoundeth not always the 
depth of the heart. 
Where there is the greateſt flouriſh of vertue, there 
oft-times appeareth the greateſt blemiſh of vanity. 
A counterfeit diſeaſe is ſometimes taken away with 
a falſe ſte. 
It is betgto have an open foe than a difſembling 
friend. Pythagoras. | 
Subtile Sophiſtry perverteth true Philoſophy. 
He which dwelleth next to a Cripple will ſoon 
: karn 
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learn to halt : and he that is converſant with an hy- 
pocrite will ſoon endeavour to diſſemble. 

Diſſembled holineſs is double iniquity. 

* The more talk is ſeaſonel with fine phraſes ; the 
leſs it ſavoureth of true meaning. 

He that diflembleth ſinneth not of ignorance ; but 
deceiveth by a colour which he himſelf knoweth to be 
falſe: Origen. 

Ditlemble not with thy friend either for fear to 
diſpleaſe him, or for malice todeceive him. Plaro. 

Ir is tar better to ſpeak the truth in a few words, 
than to keep ſilence with deep diiſimwation. 

Diſſembling courteſies are hike Circe's charms , 
which can turn yain-glorious fools into Aﬀes : glutto- 
nous fools into Swine, pleaſant fouls into Apes, and 
proud fools into Peacocks. 

Deceit deſerves deceit, and the end of treachery is 
to have no truſt, D 

Craft hath need of cloaking. whereas truth is ever 
naked. 

He that hath often been deceived with the lies of a 
diflembler, will ſcant give him credit when he brin- 
geth a true tale. Plato. 

The flattering of an enemy is like the melody of 
the Syrenes, who ſing not toſtirup mirth, but allure 
unto miſ-hap. | 

The mind of a, crafty diſſembler is hardned more 
by practice, than the hands of an Artificer by great 
labour. : 

Impia ſub dulci melle venena latent. 
Haredis fletus ſnh perſona riſus eſt, 


Of Folly. : 
Defin. Folly, or intemperancy in our ations, 1s an Overe 
flowing in voluptuouſneſs, forcing and compelling all rea- 


fon in ſuch ſort, that no conſideration of loſs or hinde- 
rance 


\ 
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rance # able to ſtay or keep back himthat is through long 

cuſtome infe#ed with vice, from betaking himſelf of ſet 

Purpoſe to the execution of all his deſires and Iuſts , as 

he that placeth his ſole and ſovereign g00d therein , 

ſeeking for no other contentation in any thing, but only 

in that which brin92th to his ſenſes delight and pleaſure, 
ATE wit and unfruitfull wifedom are the next 
neighbours to folly. 

There can beno greater vanity in the world, than 
to eſteem the world, which efteemeth no man ; and 
to make little account of God, who ſo greatly regar- 
deth all men. A4:gu/. 

There can be no greater folly in man , than by 
much travel to encreaſe his goods , and with vain 
pleaſures to loſe his ſoul. Greg. t 

It is folly to attempt any wicked beginning, in hope 
of a good ending. 

He that is vainly carriedaway with all things, is-ne- 
ver delighted with one thing. 

It is a common imperfe&ion to commit folly, but 
an extraordinary perte&tion to amend. 

The importunate and the fool are brothers children, 
Marcus Aurel. £10 | 

To be wanton without wit is apiſhnels, and to be 
witty without wantonneſs is preciſeneſs. 

Fire is to be quenched in the fpark , weeds are to- 
be rooted out-in the bud, and folly in the bloſſome. 

Follies paſt are ſooner remembred than redrefſed. - 

He that makes a queſtion where there is no doubt, 
mult take an anſwer where there is no reaſon. 

Few-vices are ſufficient to darken many vertuess 


| Plutarch. 


He that lendeth to all that will borrow, ſheweth 
great good will, bur little wiſedom. 
Marriage leapeth into the ſaddle, and repentance 
upon the crouper. Guevar. 
Vanity 
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Vanity is the Path wherein youth marcheth, and 
folly the Page that waits attendant upon their aCtions. 
Pygmalion carved a Picture with his hand, and doted 

upon it with his heart. 

- He that makes curioſity in love will ſo long ftrain 
courteſie that either he will be counted a folemn ſui» 
tor, or a witleſs wooer. 

Too much curioſity ſavoureth of ſelf-love ; and 
ſuch as are too familiar run into contempt. 

Folly refuieth gold, and frenzy preferment : wiſe- 
dom ſeeketh after dignity, and counſel looketh for 
gain. ; 

To make the thing proper to one which before was | 
common to all, is a true note of folly, anda beginning 

_ of difcord. 

The riotous that ſickneth upon ſurfeit, and the foul 
that feeſeth adverfity, can very hardly be cured. Solon. | 

The fool wanteth all things, and yet it he had them | 
could not uſe one of them, 

Some be fools by nature, and ſome be crafty fools to 
get themſelvesa living ; for when they cannot thrive 
by their wiſedom, then they ſeek to live by folly. 

Among the fooliſh,he is moſt fool that knoweth little, 
and yet would ſeem to know much. Aug. 

To be overcome with affe&ions is an evident token 
of folly. 

It is a great folly for a man tomufe much on ſuch 
things as paſs his underſtanding. 

Folly is the poverty of the mind. 

A well-favoured and fair perſon that is a fool is like 
a fair houſe and an evil Hoſt harboured therein, 
Diogenes. 

It is mere folly to hate fin in another, and ſeeking 
to corrett it, to fall into a greater fin thy ſelf. 

A fool that from baſe poverty is raiſed up to riches, 
and worldly proſperity is of all men moſt _ 

un, 
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full, and unfriendly to his friends. 
A thing done a fool knoweth ; but a wiſe man. 
foreſeeth things before they come to pals. 
The more riches that a fool hath, the fooliſher he is, 
The heart of a fool is in his mouth, but the mouth 
of a wiſe man is in his heart. 
Inſtrufion given to fools encreaſeth folly. 
Inter cetera mala hor quoque habet ſtultitiz, Semper 
mncipit vivere. Seneca. 
Sicut nec auris eſcas, nee guttur verba cognoſcit : itg 
. nec flultus.ſapientiam ſapientis intelligit. 


Of Flattery. 

Defin. Flattery is a peflilent and noiſome vice : it is hayd- 
ly to be diſcerned from friendſhip : becauſe in every mo- 
tion and affetion of the mind they are mutually mingled 

rogethey ; but in their ations, they are mere contraries , 

for flattery diſenteth from what it ſeems to intend. 

E is unwiſe that rather reſpe&teth the fawning 
words of a flatterer, than the true love of a 
taittfull friend. Aarel. 

Flattery reſembles Swallows, which in the Summer- 
time creep under every houſe, and in theWinter leaye 
nothing behind them but dirt. 

Flatterers blaze that with praiſe which they have 
cauſe to blaſpheme with curſes. ? 

To flatter a wiſe man ſhews want of wiſedom in the 
flatterer. 

As no Vermine will breed where they find no 
warmth, no Vultures haunt where they find no prey, 
no Flies {warm where they ſee no fleſh, no Pilgrims 
creep where there is no Croſs ; ſo there is no Paraſite 
will lurk where he finds no gain. 

He that ſeeketh by a plaufible ſhadow of flattery 
to ſeduce a mind from chaſtity to adultery, finneth 
againſt the law of nature, in defrauding a man —_ 

ue 
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due, his honour, and his reputation. Laan. 

Little things catch light minds,and fancy is aworm 
that feedeth firſt upon fennel. 

White filver draweth black lines, and ſweet-words 
breed ſharp torments. x 

It is better to fall among a ſort of Ravens, than a- 
monegſt flattering companions: for the Ravens never 
eat a man till he be dead, but flatterers will not-ſpare 
to devour him while he is alive. Plutarch. 

Flattery is like a golden pill, which outwardly gi- 
veth pleaſure, but inwardly is full of bitterneſs. 

Flatterers are like Trencher-flies, which wait more 
for lucre than for love. ; 

Endeavour diligently to know thy felf, ſo fhall no 
flatterer deceive thee. Bias. | 

The flatterer diligently applieth himſelf to the time, 
& frameth his ſpeech to pleaſe his maſter's humour. Ar. 

Like as a Chameleon hath all colours ſave white, 
ſo hath a flatterer all points ſave honeſty. 

The wood maintaining fire is conſumed by it ; and 
riches, which nouriſh flatteries, by them come to no- 
thing. Stobeus. 

He that truly knows himſelf cannot be deceived by 
flattery. 

Flattery is like friendſhip in ſhew,but not in fruit.S0. 

To chide or flatter thy wife publickly, is the next 
way to make her doe ill privately. 

Adulatio apertis & propitiis auribus recipitur, in pr acor- 
dia ima deſcendit : venit ad me pro amico blandus inimicus. 
SENCc. 

Stcut ſumenda ſunt amara ſalubria, itd4 ſemper vitandz 
eſt amara dulcedo. Cicero. 

Of Suſpicion. 

Defin. Suſpicion is 4 certain doubrfull fear of the mind, 
detaining the heart timorouſly with ſundry affetions and 
wncertain proceedings. : 

It 


i 
j 
: 
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\$- is hard to blind ſuſpicion with a falſe colour, 
eſpecially when conceit ſtandeth at the door of an 
enemy. Aurel. ; 

Suſpicious heads want no Sophiſtry to ſupply their 
miſtruſt, 

Let not thine heart ſuſpett what neither thine eyes 
ſee by proof, nor thine cars hear by report. 

That man that is feared of many hath cauſe like- 
wiſe to ſuſpe& many. Socrates, 

Miſtruſt no man without cauſe, neither be thou 
credulous without proot. 

Suſpicion is a vertue , where a man holds his ene- 
my in his boſome. 

It is hard to harbour belief in the boſome of miſc 


. truft. 


Where the party is known for a profeſſed foe;there 
ſuſpicious hate enſueth of courſe. 

It is hard to procure credit where truth is ſuſpetted. 

Su'Þicion is the poiſon of true Friendſhip. Auguſt. 

It is better to ſuſpe& too ſoon, than miſlike too late. 

Small acquaintance breeds miſtruſt, and miſtruſt 
hinders love. 

Suſpicion may enter a falſe ation , but proof ſhall 
never bring in his plea. 

Where vertue keepeth the fort, report and ſuſpici- 
on may afſail, but never ack. 

Suſpicion engendreth curioſity, back-biting, unqui- 
etneſs, fa&tions, jealoufie, and many other miſchiets. 

Open ſuſpefting of others cometh of ſecret con 
demning our ſelves. S. P. FS. | 

Where hatefull ſuſpicion breedeth enmity, there 
it is hard with painted ſhadows to procure amity, 

He that feareth nothing ſuſpet&teth nothing. 

Fools ſuſpe& wiſe men, and wiſe men know fools. 

When we ſuſpe& our ſelves to be moſt miſerable, 
then is the grace of God moſt favourable. Bernard. 
Beauty 
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| Beauty is the true glaſs of diyine vertue,.and ſuſpi- 

cion the mirrour in which we ſee our own noted dan- 
Crs. 

6 Suſpett the meaning,and regard not ſpeeches. Socr. 
Baniſh from thy heart unworthy ſuſpicion, for it 

polluteth the excellency of the ſoul, - 

To ſuſpet where there is cauſe, is ſufferable; but. 
to ſuſpett without cauſe, is intolerable. 

He that liyes without offence neyer needs to ſuſpe&t 
reproof, 

Cauſeleſs ſuſpicion is the next way to make him doe 
evil, which always before did carry a conſtant mean- 
ing. Bas. 

Oftvins Auguſtus domum ſuam nsn ſolum crimine, ſed 
ſuſpicione crimings, vacare volutt. 

Sicut difficile aliquem ſuſpicatur malam qui bonus eſt : 
fic dfficile. aliquem ſuſpicatur bonum qui ipſe malus eſt. 
Cicero. | 

| Of Thoughts. 

Defin. Thought generally is all the imaginations of our 
brain, which, being a propoſed objett of the beart, ma- 
keth it continually revolve & work upon thoſe conceits, 

"TR of love the farther they wade, the deeper 

they be ; and defires ended with peril ſayour 
of greateſtdelight. 

Carry thy thoughts ſealed up with filence. 

Thoughts-are bloſſoms of the mind, and words 
the fruits of defires. Hermes. 

There is nothing that more ſhortneth the life of 
mea than vain hope and idle thoughts. 

To muſe and meditate is the life of a learned man. 
Cie 

Cogitations and thoughts are the movings and tra- 
ye!s of the ſoul. Arift. ” 

There are no colours ſo contrary as white and 

black, no eiements ſo diſagreeing as fire and water, 

nor 
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nor any thing ſo oppoſite as mens thoughts and their 
words. 

Think from whence thou comeſt, bluſh where thoa 
art, and tremble to rememHer whither thou ſhalt £0. 
Bern. 

The mind is the Tonch-ftone 'of conterit. + 

Thoughts are not ſeen , but the face is the Herald 
of the mind. 

Who thinks before he does, thriveth before hethinks. 

Thoughts and conceits are the apparel of the mind. 
S, Pe S. 

He imployeth his thoughts well that uſeth them 
rather to teſtifie his vertue than to nouriſh his dif- 
pleaſure. 

Let a Prince be guarded with Souldiers, attended 
by Counſellors, and ſhut up in Forts ; yet if his 
Thoughts diſturb him, he is miſerable. Plurarch. 

Mens Thoughts are like Courtiers Cloaks, often 
ſhifted, and never more impatient than when they are 
ſhifted. | 

The Bow that ftandeth bent doth never caft trait : 
and the mind that is delighted with earthly pleaſures 
ſeldom thinks on heavenly happineſs. | 

It is an ancient cuſtome in the fancy of man to hold 


nothing for well done but that which he thinketh well 


of, although it be evil ; and to efteem nothing for 
_ but that which he hatech, although ic be right 
| When death is at the door remedy is too late; and 
"hen misfortune is happened thought of prevention is 
bootleſs. 
'. Cogitationes vagas E& inuriles, &© velut ſomno fimiles, 
ne recipiasy quibus fi animum tuum oblettaveris, quam 
emnis diſpoſuers teftus remaneby. : 

Cogitationes ſunt improvidi animi reſpetus, & ad evaght» 
tonem prone. 

C Of 
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Of Wit. 
Defin. Wit is the firſt and principal part of the Soul, 
wherein the mind, the underſtanding, and the memory 
are contained, which are moſt neceſſiry for the diredi- 
on of all good and vertuous ations. 
ny wy of wit is a ſpark that ſooneſt inflameth 
) deſire. Chilo. 
One man's will is another man's wit 
The ornaments of wit are much more fair than the 
hadges of nobility. 
A bond-man to ire hath no power to rule other men 
Hy his own wit. 
Strength wanting wit and policy to rule, over- 
Ehrows it ſelf. Zorace. 
That which mans firength cannot bring to pals, 
wit and policy will ſoon diſpatch. 


Wine is ſucha whetſtone for wit, that if it be aften 


Fet thereon, it. will quickly grind all the Reel out, and 
{carce leave a back where it found an edge. 

There be three things which argue a good wit ; in- 
vention, conceiving and anſwering. 
£ Wit doth not. commonly bend where Will hath moſt 
Orce, 
A good wit ill imployed is daygeraus in a Common- 
wealth. Demoſt. | 

He that in theſe days ſeeketh.to.get wealth by wit 
without friends, is like unto him that thinketh to' buy 
meat inthe market without money. bl, | 
- As the. Sea-crab ſwimmeth always -2gainſt the 
 fftream, ſo doth wit always againſt wiſedom. Pythy.., 

As a Bee is oftentimes hurt withhis-own honey, : ſo 
&wit not ſeldom plagued with his.own conceit. 

Wit without learning, is like a tree without fruit. 


Ariſl. 
it though it kath been eaten with the canker of 


conceit , #* 
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' -Conceit, and fretted with the ruſt of vain love, yet be- 
ing purified in the' Still of wiſedom, and tried in the 
fire of zeal, will ſhine bright, and ſmell ſweet in the 
noftrils of all young novices. : 

Wiſedom cannot be profitable to a fool, nor wit 
to him that uſeth it not. 

| The wit of man' is apt to all goodneſs, if it be ap- 

is Plied therennto. Diogenes. ES 

| Man's wit is made dull through groſs and immcdes-. 

rate feeding. ir | 
Many by wit get wealth, but none by wealth pure 
_ chaſe wit; yet both wit and wealth agree in the fyme 
athy. '3 L297 
Y He ſeemeth to be moſt ignorant that. truſteth moſt 
to his own wit. Plato. | 
By how much the interiour ſenſes are more precious, 

# -andthe gifts'of the'mind more excellent than the ex- 

$ teriour organs and inftruments 'of the body ; by fo 

| mwch/the more iswit tobe preferred before the out- 

3 ward proportion of lineaments. 

# He belt perceiveth his own wit, who, though his 

7 knowledge be great, yet thinketh himſelf to undere. 

* ſand little, Plato. = 

# As empty veſſels make the loudeſt ſound, ſo men 

1 ofleaftwitarethe greateſtbablers. - © 

* Recreation bf 'Wits ought to be allowed-: for whete 

£ they havea little reſted, they oftentimes prove more 

Z iharpand quick. 'Senecs. | Pp 

.-'Werds wittily ſpokeh 'do awake ' and" revive the® 
# Judgmerit'; but: great- and - manifeſt examples per- 

' Þ ſwadethe heart. £1 

-?' Wit:in*wvemen' is like oil in the flame; and either 

kindleth too great vertue, or too extreme vanity. - 

-- *Wir gotten by induſtry, though it be very hard in 

conceiving, yet it is not haſty in forgetting. 
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Quid non tngenio voluit naturd licere-? 
ono NU n0n mortale tenemus, ' *,, 
'Peftorgs exceprrs ingeniique bony.” Ovid. 
Of Wiſedom. 
:Defin. Wiſedom is a general vertue, the Princeſs and guide 
of all other vertues, and that wherein the knowledge of 
our ſoveraign good and the end of our life conſifteth ; as 


"te, 

1K Iſedom ſhineth in the midft of anger. | 
It is wiſedom to think upon any thing before 
Me Executeit. Plotinus, ©41,' 

By others faults wiſe men corre& their own offen- 
1CS. F hos. ; 
;He is wiſe.that is wiſe to himſelf. Euripides. 

As i is great wiſedom for a man to be Secretary to 
Himſelf ; fo it is meer fooliſhneſs to reveal the inward 
theughts of his heart to a ſtranger. . | 

It is wiſedom to look ere we leap; and folly-to 
«doubt where no cauſe is. ; 

' Kis more wiſedom to lament the life of the Wicked 


*hanthe death. of the Juſt. | i” | 
All js but lip-wiſdom that wanteth experience. 
AL P. 5. | 


In many injuries there is more ſecurity and wiſedom 
to difſemble a wrong than to revenge it.Alex. Severus. 
There can be no greater triumph', or token of 
ziſedom, than to conquer affe&ions. | | 
To the wile it is as great a pleaſure.to hear-counſel 
mixed with mirth, as to the fooliſh to .have ſport 
aningled with rudeneſs. be ba | 
Wiſedbm 'is great wealth, ſparing is good:getting, 
andthrift confifteth not in gold, but in grace: 


OUs. Solon 


alſo the choice of thoſe ways by which we may come unto - 


= 


wiſedom provideth things neceſſary, not ſuperflu- | 


He that oÞyeth wealth without wiſedom poſſeſſeth 
care: | 


S 08 
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3 Ambr. 


} wicked,ſhe maketh the poor rich, an 
| | © 
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care for himſelf, envy for his neighbours, ſpurs for” 
his enemies, a prey for thieves, trayel for his perfon,- 
anguiſh for his ſpirit, a ſcruple for- his conſcience , 
ril for his love, woe for his children, and a curſe: 
or his heirs : becauſe although he knows how to 
gather, yet he wanteth skill to diſpoſe what he hath+ 
gotten. | 
He that is too wiſe is a very fool. 
- True wiſedom teacheth us as well to doe well as to” 
ſpeak well. 
Sapience is the foundation and root of all noble and- 
laudable things : by her we may attain a happy end,- 
and learn to keep our ſelyes from everlaſting; pain. 
It is a point of great wiiedom to know to what 
purpoſe the time bett ſerveth. 
- Wiſedom is a tree that ſpringeth from the heart, 
and beareth fruit in the tongue. 
A wiſe man is neyer leſs alone than whea he is alone. 


The firft point of wiſedom: is to diſcern that which 
is falſe : the ſecond, fo know that which-istrue. Lad.. 
Wiſedom is the food of the ſoul. 
A wiſe man's Countrey is the whole world. 
4 Wiſedom garniſheth riches, and ſhadoweth poverty. 
ocrar. 
Liberality knoweth not the circumſtances how to 
give, if wiſedom bend not the courſe by a r'ght com-- 
als. 
n A valiant mind, forward in wit, and not guided 
wiſedom, runneth into many inconſiderate attions. 
Wiſedom is wealth to a poor Man. 
Many things imperfect by nature are made perfe& 
by wiſedom. 
Of allthe Gifts of God, wiſdom is moſt pure : fhe 
giveth goudneſs to- good people , ſhe Frich bo the 


rich honou-s 
rable, - 
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rable, and ſuch as unfeignedly embrace her ſhe ma- 
keth like unto God. Hermes. 

Juftice without wiſedom is reſolved into cruelty, 
temperance into fury, and fortitude into tyranny.C1e. 

Wiſeder® reformeth abuſes paſt, ordereth things 
preſent, and foreſeeth things to come. 
We can in no ſort behave our ſelves more prudent- 
' Iy, than by conſidering how we may deal prudently. 

A man of perfett wiſedom is immortal, and one of 
an in-ſeeing underſtanding ſhall at ound in wealth : ſo 
that a wiſe man ſhall live evec to purchaſe, and pur- 
chaſeLver to live. 

Tt is not poFble for that man to ebtain wiſedom - 
and krnowledge which is in- bondage to a woman. 
A/Tarc. durel. 

Wiſedom was begot by nature, nouriſhed by expe- 
rience, and brought forth by learning, who like a 
Midwife putteth nothing in the mind, but delivereth 
and enfranchiſeth the over-burthened memory. 

Power and magnanimity in a young Souldier- is 
combated by old age, and taken priſoner by wiſedom. 

The only mother of extreme miſchief, and firſt ori- 
ginal of wars, was worldly wiſedom. 

Wiſedom is like a thing fallen into the water,which 
no man can find except he ſearch at the bottom. 

Occulorum eſt in nobis ſenſus acerrimus, quibus tamen 
faptentiam non cernimus; quamilla ardentes amores excita- 
res ſui fi videretur { Cicero. 

K Primus ad ſapientiam gradus eſt, ſeipſum noſcere : quod 
"ut omnium diffcillimum eſt, itd longe utiliſſimum. 
Of Sermons. 

Defin. Sermons are ſpeech or talk commonly uſed of divine 

matters and holy Scriptures, conferring either with God, 

or of God. 
Ermonsare teſtimonies of obedience, and obedience 
> to the Word of God is the mother of all vertues. 
Ts 
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Sermons conſiſt of three heads, Reprehenfion, Ad-- 
monition and Comtort. 

Sermons are the utterance of Angels from the 
mouths of good men. 

A good man's Sermons are Lances. to a bad man's 
Conſcience, and balm to a penitent Sinner. 

Honeſty is the true beauty of the ſoul, and Ser- 
mons the excellency of a good tongue. 

Four things iſſue from Sermons ; Prudence, Tem- 
perance, Fortitude and Juſtice. 

Orations didever prevail amongſt the ignorant, ſo 
ſhould Sermons amongſt Chriftians. 

Sermons gilt with words and not matter , are like 
Images, that painted ſeem fair, but being looked in- 
to are found earth, 

Sermons adorn men with wiſedom, and give them 
knowledge of things paſt and things to come. 

Sermons rain down knowledge and underſtanding, 
and'bring to heaven thoſe which follow them. 

All the life of man which expreffeth a worthy end 


confifteth in contemplation and a&ion, hearing of 


Sermons and imitating them. 

The vertue of wiſedom proceedeth from knowledge, 
and reaſon is gotten by hearing of Sermons. 

The knowledge of good and evil cometh by hea- 
ring the word of God preached. Baſil. 

Science is a dead knowledge of things, and cannot 
exchange the will to follow .the known good; but 
Sermons are beams procceding.from that true Sun , 
which doth not only illuminate the underſtanding, but 
alſo kindleth the fire of zeal.in mens hearts. Amb.) 

The vertue of Sermons among other vertues is like 
the yertue of Sight among the five Senſes. 

Sermons have three eyes; Memory, Underſtanding 
and Prudence. : 
| C 4 Prea- 
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Preachers in their Sermons reſemble Heralds decla- 
xing the meſſage of their Maſter. 

Quanto magts quiſque in ſacris eloquiis aſſiduus faerit, . 
tanto ex eis uberiorem inteliigenti.m capit. Bern. 
Omnia ſunt hominum ſubito fluitantiamoru, 
Tempus in aternum vox viret ung Det. 


Of Memory. 

Defin. Memory # that which preſerverh underſtanding , 
and keepeth faſt thoſe things heard andlearned ;. it is the 
mother of the Muſes, the treaſure of knowledge, the 
hearing of deaf things, and the ſight of the blind. 

HE memory of man is like anet, which holdeth 

: great things, and letteth the ſmall come through. 
Son. 

before thou ſleep apparel remembrance with what 
thou haſt aid and done waking. 

No man ought to make his memory rich by ſearching 
out the ſecrets of God. Bernard. 

There is a divine memory given of God, in which 
Casket the Jewels of wiſedom and ſcience are lockt. 
Auguſt. 

Memory is.the mother of the Muſes. 

It is folly to remember that by which we forget 
our ſclyes. ; 

Themiſtocles was of: ſo great memory. that he de- 
ſired to be taught the Art of forgetfulneſs. 

We are faſhioned by wit, knowledge and. memo- 
ry ;- but ſtudy conceits, and. wed them together. 

Boaſt not of the remembrance of ill, but rather be 
ſorry for bearing that load in thy memory. 

Memory is an enemy toreſt, and the chronicle of 
our misfortunes. Aurel. 

Remembrance of good thipgs is the key which un- 
locks happy memory. | 

Memory is the ſopl's treaſury, and "_ an 

at 
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49 
hath her garment of adornation. 
Never trouble thy head with remembrance of idle 
words, but apply thy wit to underſtand deep mean- 
INgS» 


Writing is the tongue of the hand, and the herald. 


of memory. 

Whatſoever thou bequeatheſt to memory, ſuffer it 
toſleep with her ; after employ it, and it will have 
better ability. 

Surfeits and cold confound memory. Galen. 

The beſt remembrance is to think well, ſay well, 
and doe well ; all other are ſuperfluous. 


Memory doth temper proſperity, mitigate adyerlity, - 


keeps youth under, and delights age. Za&an. 

The remembrance of our old iniquities ought to 
work new repentance. 

It is great wiledom to forget other mens fanlts, by 
remembring our own offences. Socrar. 

The firſt Lefſon that Socrates taught his Scholars 
was, Keminiſcere. 

Memoria non eſt futurorum, nec praſentium, ſed pra- 
reritorum ; unde ſenſus eft preſentium, opinio ſeu fides fu- 
turorum © memoria prateritorum. Arift. . 


Memoria eſt ſignatarum rerum in mente veſtigium.. 


Cicero. 
Of Learning.. 
Defin. Learning is.the knowledge and underſtanding of the 


Arts and Sciences ; ſbe is alſo the mother of wvertue and ' 


perfetion. 


EF a Governour or Captain be yoid of wiſedom and : 
learning, Civil policy cannot be maintaitled, mar- - 


tial diſcipline wanteth her greateſt ſtay, and courage 
proveth raſhnelſs. 
Learning in a Souldier is an armour of reyer-taint- 


ed. proof, and a wounding dart unreliſtible, Yererivs. 
Learning was the firſt founder of weals- publick, . 
= Þ ard * 
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and the firſt Crown of Conqueſt. | 

Learning addeth to Conqueſt perpetuity, when For« 
tnae's Sun ſetteth at the firſt ſhining. 

He that laboureth to inſtru& the mind with good 
and laudable qualities, and vertues and honeſt diſci- 
Pline, ſhall purchaſe praiſe with men, and favour 
with God. Auguſt. 

Learning is the diſplay of Honour, and Humility 
is ſiſter unto true Nobility : the latter being as need- 
full in a houſholder, as the other- in a man of arms is 
profitable. 

It neither ſavoureth of learning, nor can be appro- 
ved of wiſedom, to give over-much credit to things 
which ſtand without reaſon. 

- + The conqueſt ' of Timothevs wone by Oratory and 
{weet words was god MÞþ were the vitories of De- 
mocritus effeted with tha ſword : but- in an abſolute 
Commander let both the one & the other be reſident. 

- In all thy conqueſts have ſovereign regard to Lear- 

ning. for therein was Alexander renowned, who in 
his conqueſt of Thebes ſold all the free-men (Prieſts 
qnely excepted) and in the greatneſs of the Maſ- 
facre not onely-gave charge for. the ſaving of Pinda- 
745 the Poet, but allo himſelf ſaw both him, his 

' houle and family undamnified. 

Learning is the temperance of youth, the comfort 
of old age , ſtanding for wea'th upon poverty, and 
ſerving for an ornament to riches. Ccero. 

The moft learning and knowledge that we have 
is.the leaſt part of that we be ignorant of. P1420. 

Thoſe men are in a wrong opinion that. ſuppoſe 
learning to be nothing available to the government 
of. the Common-wealth. | 

Sleep and-labour are enemies to learning. 

It is leſs pain to learn in youth, than to be igno- 
rant in age. Solos. 


Man's 
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Man's underſtanding ſeeth, heareth, and liveth; all. 

the reft is blind and deaf, wanting reaſon. Plato. 
He is much to be commended that to his good: 

bringing up addeth vertue, wiſedom and learning, 

Falſe Doctrine is the leproſie of the mind. | 

Be ſober and chaft among young folk, that they 
may learn of thee; and among old folk, that thou 
maiſt learn of them. 

, Nature without learning is blind. Plato. 

A man cannot be better accompanied than among 
wiſe men, nor better ſpend his time than in reading 
of books. 

If thou deſire to be good,endeavour thy ſelf to learn - 
to know and to follow the truth ; for he. that is ig- 
norant therein, and will not learn, can never be good, 
Cicero, 0 ” ay 
Learning maketh young. nfen ſober, and comfort- 
teth old men ; it is wealth to the poor, and. treaſure 
to the rich. Arif. | 

It is no ſhame for a man to learn that he knoweth 
not, of what age ſoever he he. lſocrates. 

Of all things the.leaſt quantity is tobe born, ſave 
of learning and knowledge ; of which the more that. 
a man hath, the better he may bear it. 

Learn by other mens vices how filthy thine own are. 

An opinion without learning cannot be good. Sen. = 

Dottrine radices amara, fruttus dulces. Bions 

Vita hominss fine Itteris mors eſt, © vivi hominis ;ſe-- 
pultura. Cicero. 


Of Knowledge. 


Defin. Knowledge is that underſtanding which we bave 
both of our Creator, and of his works and will, and of 
our own ſeluzs; it is the flore-houſe of all wiſedom, and 

the beginning of our ſalvation. 

| | Knows: 
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7 Nowledge is of ſuch a quality, that the more a 
>. man knoweth, the more he encreaſeth: his de- 
tire to know. 

The knowledge of: all things is profitable, but the 
abuſe of any thing, is uncomely. 

To know and not be able to perform, is a double 
miſhap. Solon. 

Experience with inftruttion is the beſt way to per- 
feCtion. 

It: is more to know how to uſe the-viftory, than to 
overcome. 

He that wanteth knowledge, ſcience and nurture, 
.; þut-the ſhape of a man, though never ſo well beau- 
tified with the gifts of nature. 

Alexander the Great made ſo great account of know- 
ledge and learning,that he was wont to ſay,he was more 
bound to Ari/oule for giving him learning, than to his 
Father Phzlip for his life ; fith the one was momentary, 
and the other not to be blotted ovt with oblivion. 

Learning and knowledge is of good men «diligently 
ſought for, and carefully kept in their boſomes , to 
the end that thereby they may know fin , and eſchew 
the-fame, and know vertue, andattain unto it : for 
if it be not applied - thereunto of them that have it, 
ſhe leaveth in them her whole duty undone.. Plato. 

Perfett hearing is a great- help in a.man to obtain 
knowledge. 1ſocrates. | 

In war Iron is better than. Gold ; and+in man's life- 
knowledge is to. be preferred before riches. Socrates.. 
The Zcvyptians accounted it a moft intolerable cala-. 
tity to endure but far three days. the darkneſs which 
God ſent unto them by Meſes : how much more 
avght we to be afraid when we remain all our life in 
the night of ignorance ?- 

Doubtfulneſs' and, Untruth are (the dayghters of- 
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Above all things we ſhouldibave a care to keep the 
body from diſeaſes, the ſoukfrom-ignorance, and the 
City from ſedition.. Pythags +. *. 

The beſt knowledge is tor a/man to know himſelf. 
Socrates. 

He that well knoweth himſelf eſteemeth but little 
of himſelf ; he conſidereth from whence he came, and 
whereunto he muſt go; he regardeth not the vain 
pleaſures of this brittle life, but-extolleth the law of 
God, and ſeeketh to live in his fear. But he that 
knoweth not himſelf is ignorant of God,. wilfull in 
wickedneſs, unprofitable in his lite, and utterly grace- 
leſs at his.death. Aacrob. 

The underſtandig and knowledge of vain men is 
but beaſt-like to thole that are poſſeſſed with the hea- 
venly Spirit, which are ſecret and hid; and whenas 
they ſpeak and utter their knowledge, all other ought 
to beiilent. 

Knowledge ſeemeth to be a thing indifferent both 
to good andevil. 

Socrates thanked God-onely for theſe three things :: 
firſt, that he had-made him a man, and not a woman ; 
ſecondly, that he was born a Grecian, and not a Bar- 
barian ; thirdly, that he was a Philoſopher, and not 
unlearned ; efteeming; the gifts of Nature and For- 
tune of no value, unleſs they be beautifted with the 
gifts of the mind, | 

Experience is the Miſtreſs of Age. 

Cunning continueth when all other worldly wealth 
is waſted. 

He that knoweth not that which he ought to know. 
is a brute beaſt among men ; he that knoweth no 
more than he hath need of, is a-man among. brute. 
beaſts ; and he that knoweth all that maybe known is 
a God among men. Pythag, 

He is ſufficiently. wall learned that . knoweth how: 
to. 
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to do well : and he hath power enough that can re-- 


frain from doing evil. Cicer. 

To lack knowledge is a-very evil thing ; to think 
ſcorn to learn, is worſe ; but to withſtand and repugn 
the truth againſt men of knowledge teaching the 
truth, is worſt, and fartheſt from all grace. 

No ſcience is perfett that is not grounded on infal- 
lible principles. 

Solon , who was taught by much experience and 
reading, wrought many things for the profit of the 
weal publick. : 

A man that is rich in knowledge is rich inall things, 
for without it there is nothing; and'with it what 
canbe wanting ? Solon. 

EndeAvour thy ſelf to do ſo well, that others may 
rather envy at thy knowledge than laugh at thy igno- 
Trance. 

Licet omnes ſcientie nobiles ſunt, ramen diving eſt no- 
bilior, quia ejus ſubjeftum eſt nobilius, Ariſt. 

Of Eloquence. 

Defin. Eloquence or Oratory #s an art which teacheth the 
laudable manner of well-ſpzaking ; it # the ornament of 
the brain, andthe gilt ſometimes to an evil-reputed mat- 

. ker. 

"TH E ſpeech of a man is a divine work, and full 
of admiration :; therefore we ought at no time 

to pollute our tongues with vile and filthy talk. 

Brevity isa great praiſe of Eloquence. Cicero. 

Speech is the nouriſhment of the ſoul, which onely 
becomes odious and corrupt by the wickedneſs of men. 
I{ccrates. 

It isa ſpecial vertue to ſpeak little and well. 

Silence is a fweet Eloquence : for fooks in their 
dumbneſs are accounted wiſe. 

Many through Eloquence make a good matter ſeem 
" bad, anda bad matter ſeem good. 

Eloqyence. 


| 
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Eloquence hath a double fountain : the one inter= 
nal, proceeding from the mind , called the Divine 
guide; the other external, uttered in ſpeech , called 
the meſſenger of conceits and thoughts. Cicero. 

Internal Oratory aims at friendſhip towards a man's 
ſelf, reſpetting only the mark of vertue, through the 
inftruQions of Philoſophy. 

External Eloquence aims at friendſhip towards 0- 
thers, cauſing us to ſpeak and teach whatſoever is 
fruitfull and profitable for every one. 

Internal ſpeech maketh a man always agree with 
himſelf, it cauſeth him never to complain, never to 
repent ; it maketh him full of peace, full of love and 
contentation in his own vertue, it healeth him of eve- 
ry rebellious paſhon which is diſobedient t@ reaſon, 
and of all contentions between Wit and Will, 

External carrieth with it all the force and efficacy 
to per{wade. 

Eloquence is made by air, beaten and framed with 
articulate and diſtint ſound; yet the reaſon thereof 
is hard to be comprehended by humane ſenſe. Qn#n, 

Words are the ſhadows of works, and Eloquence 
the ornament to both. 

When the Lips of perfe& Eloquence are opened, 
we behold, as it were in a Temple, the goodly fimili= 
tudes and images. of the ſoul. | 

It is not ſo neceffary that the Oratour and the Law 
ſhould agree in one and the fame thing, as it is re- 
quifite the life of a Philoſopher ſhould be conforma- 
ble with his dottrine and ſpeech. 

Eloquence is a profeſhon of ſerious, grave and 
weighty matters, and not a play conſtantly uttered to 

obtain honour onely. - 

All Oratory ought to have a reaſon for a foundation, 
and the love of our neighbour for a mark to aim at. 

The tongue is a ſlippery inſtrument , and bringeth 
| great. 
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-great danger to thoſe that. either neglett or defile it. 


If Eloquence be dire&ed with a religious under- 
ſtanding, it will ſing us a ſong tuned with all the con- 
cords of true harmony of vertue. 

'Eloquence ought to be like gold, which is then of 
greateſt price and value when it hath leaſt droſs in it. 

A dry and thirſty ear muſt be watred with Elo- 
quence, which is good to drink : and that Eloquence, 
grounded upon reaſon onely, is able to content and 
ſatisfie the hearing. 

The goodlieſt aſſembly in the world is where the 
Graces and Muſes meet together. 

Unprofitable Eloquence is like Cypreſs-trees, which 
are great and tall, but bear no fruit. 

Babling Oratours are the thieves of time, and com- 
pared to empty veſſels, which-give greater ſound than 
they that are full. 

The tongue by Eloquence ſerveth both to perfett 
and.inſtrutt others, and likewiſe to hurt and corrupt 
others.. 

There be two: onely times for a man to fhew Elo- 
quence : the one, when the matter is neceſſary ; the 
other, when a man ſpeaket h that which he knoweth. 

Great men ought to be conſiderate in their ſpeech, 


and to be eloquent in ſententious words, of another - 


phraſe than that of the vulgar ſort ; or elſe to be {i-. 
lent, wanting the vertue of Eloquence. Guevar. 
Men ought to be more conſiderate in writing than: 


m ſpeaking becaufe a raſh and indiſcreet- word may 
be corrected preſently ; but that which is written -can- 


no more be denied or amended but with infamy. 


 Oratory is the ſpur to arms: for the elaquent O-+ 
ration of Jſocrates was the firſt trumpet that gave Phi-. 
lip an alarm to the Aſian wars, which Alexander his ſon . 


without _intermiſhon ended. . 


Ut 
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Ut hominis decus eſt ingentum, fic ingentt lumen eft elo- 
Cuentta, Cicero. 2 

Orationis facultas precipuum nature bumane bonumt 
eſt. 


Of Poetry. 
Defin. 4 Poet was called Vates, which is as much as 

Divine, Fere=ſ:er, or Prophet : and of this word 

Carmina, which was taken for Poeſie, came this word 

Charm, becauſe it is as a divine inchantment to the 

ſenſes, drawing them by the ſweetneſs of delightful 

numbers to a wondrous admiration. The Greeks derive 

a Poet from this word Poiein, which fignifieth to make ; 

and we, following it, call a Poes a maker © which name 

kow great it is, the ſimpleſt can judge ; and Poetry Arie, 
ftotle calleth an art of imizcation, or, to ſpeak merapho- 

rically, a ſpeaking pifture . 

Itty Poems are fit for wiſe heads, and examples 
. of honour for ſuch as triumph in vertue. 

Think thy ſelf to be a good Oratour and Poet, 
when thou cauft perſwade thy ſelf to doe that which 
thou oughteſt. ; 

A King ought now and then to take pleaſure in 
hearingand reading of Comedies; becauſe thereby he 
may perceive and hear many things done in his Realm, 
which otherwiſe he ſhould not know, Few. 

Poetry quickneth the-wit, ſweetneth the diſcourſe, 
and tickleth the ear. 

Poetry applied to the praiſes of God knitteth the 
foul unto. him, ſoundeth the ſenſes, moderateth griefs, 
and: tempereth hatred. Guevar. 

Art is taught by Art, but Poetry onely is the gift 
of God. | : 

Poetry dividing a man from himſelf maketh him 
worthily his own admirer. toys 

As the ſeal leaveth the impreſſion of his form in 
wWaXx;. 
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wax ; {© the learned Poet engraveth his paſſions ſb 
perfealy in mens hearts. that the hearer almoſt is 
transformed into the authour. 

A corrupt ſubje& defraudeth Poetry of her due 
praiſe. 

A true Poet in his lines forgetteth profane pleaſure, 
but approveth dodtrine. | 

Love heateth the brain, 'and anger maketh a Poet. 
Fuvenal. 

Poetry is another nature, making things ſeem bet- 
ter than they are by nature. 

Impious Poets make Chilo a Thais, Helicon a bro- 
thel-houſe, and themſelves contempt ible. 

Painting is a dumb Poeſie, and Poeſie a ſpeakin 
Painting. ; 

It was written of Socrates that he was ill-brought 
up to Poetry, becauſe he loved the truth. 

He which firſt invented the Iambick verſifying, to 
bite and quip, was the firft that felt the finart thereof, 

Eaſe is the nurſe of Poetry. FS. P. S. 

Poets are born, but Oratours are made. 

O ſacer & manu vatum labor ! omnia fato 

Eripis, & donas populis mortalibus avum. 

Carmina quam iribuent, fama perennss erit. 


Of Admiration. 

Defin. ASniration is 4 paſſion of the ſoul which by a ſudden 
apprehenſion exalteth the powers, and makes them as 
in 4 trance ſleeping in judgment of the preſem o5jeR, 
thinking all things to be wonderfull that it beholdeth. 

Hey are unfortunate Princes that neither will be 


taught to admire themſelves, nor wonder at ' 


their faults. Per. | 

In vain is he fortified with terrour that is not guare 
ded with love and admiration. 

They ſhould lift to doe leaſt that may do =_—_ 
| oy 
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they will, either in art or admiration. 4 
He that will loſe a friend to be rid of a foe, may 
be admired for his policy, but not for his charity. 
Princes, for all their admirations, buy their quiet 
with wrongs. * | 


It is better for a few eyes to make a little river, 


than for all fights to infer an admiration. 


Realms get nothing by change, but perils and ad- 


miration. 

Depthof words, height of courage, and largeneſs 
of magnificence, get admiration. 

Thoſe which wiſh for Princes, endure them like 
wonders, nine days. 

Some by admiring other mens vertues become ene- 
mies to their own vices. Bas. 

Wiſedom doth prefer and admire the unjufteſt 
peace before the juſteſt war. | 

Tt is a fign of a malicious mind , not to admire the 
man that is worthy of admiration. arc. Aurel. 

He that from a man of ftrength, and 'admiration 
takes away his right, augmenteth his ftrength , and 
gives him more right. 

Over-ſhadowing providence blinds the ſharpeſt and 
moſt admired counſels of the wiſe , that they cannot 
diſcern their nakedneſs. #ermes. 

Admire with love, and love with joy in the midſt of 
woe. $, P.S. | 

Ill-perſwading want , wronged patience, loofeneſs 
and force, are the breeders of Civil wars and admira- 
tion. 

Men wholly uſed to war wonder at the name of 
Peace, 

They which are brought up in admiration and 
blood think it beſt fiſhing in troubled waters. 

The weather-like vulgar are apt to admire every. 
thing, and ready to turnas often as the tide, Socrate 
It 
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It were a wonder beyond wonder, if injuftice ſhould - 


keep what impiety hath gotten. 

An eaſte-yielding zeal quickly is overcome with ad- 
mitting of gravitie's Eloquence. 

It isno woader that the armed power doth either 
find right , vr make right ; for what may he not 
that may what he will ? | 

Our knowledge muſt be terrour, and our skill.fear- 
fulneſs, to admire the work of him which made things. 

Admiratio peperit Philoſophtam. 

| Admiratio que magna eſt non parit verba, ſed filen- 
rum. 


Of Schools. 

Defin. 4 School is the nurſery of learning, or the ſtore- 
houſe from whence the mind fercheth inſirutions and 
riches, adorning the Soul with mental vertues and di- 
vine knowledge. 

Yranny is vile in a School-maſter : for youth 
ſhould rather be trained: with. courtelie than 
compulſion. 

Becauſe youth by nature is wild, therefore: ſhould 
School-matters break them by gentleneſs. 

That child is grols-witted , which being throughly 
ſchool-taught continues ſtill barbacous. 

Women prove the beſt School-mafters , when they 
Place their delight in inftruQions, 

Women ought to have as great intereſt in Schools 
as. men, though not ſo ſoon as men; becauſe their 
wits being more =_ they would make mens re- 
putations leſs pertect. 

Two things are to be regarded in Schools and by 
School-maſters : firft, whereinChildren muſt be taught; 
next, how they ſhould be taught. 

A School ſhould contain four principal rudiments ; 
that is, Grammar, Exerciſe, Mufick and Painting. 
Grammar 
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Grammar is the door to Science, whereby we learn 
to ſpeak well and exatly. | 

Education is a ſecond nature, and the principles 
learnt in Schools the beſt education. 

The natureof man is like a pair of Balance, guid- 
ed by School-rules and cuſtome, 

If the royalleſt-born creature have not his nature 
refinedwith School-rudiments, it is groſs and barba- 
TOus. 's 

A Phyſician's ftudy is the School of Philoſophy. 
Aſuſonius, 

Nature not manured with knowledge bringeth forth 
nothing but thiftles and brambles. 

Nature in. ſome ſort is a ſchool of decency, and 
teacheth rules of honeſt civility. | 

The beft wiſedom is to know a man's ſelf : and learn- 
ing and Schools firſt bring that knowledge,  . . 

; Mani'snature,' being the inſtin& and inclination of 
the ſpirit, is better by School-rudiments. 

; The want of School dottrine is the firſt corruption 
of nature. | 

- - Lions.are tamer than men, if Dodrine did not bri 
dle them, 7 
..;Schools tame Nature,' and tamed Nature is perfe&t 
Vertue. | 

. Every:good beginning cometh by nature, but the 
progreſs by School-education.' - | ; 

Courage and-greatneſs is as much aſpired to in 
Schoolsas from Nature., ow fs Dey is 

Educatio eſt prima, ſecunda, tertia pars wvite : fine que 
omny dodrina:eft veluti armata injuſtitia. 

Nunc adbibe pure - YN 
Peftore verba, puer, nunc te melioribus offer. 
Quo ſemel eft imbuta recens, ſervabit odorem 
Teſta dit. Horat. . 
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Of Ignorance. 
Defin. Ignorance is that defett which cauſerh 4 min 0 

Jute 0 are of evil things, to deliberate morſe; not to 

w to rake the advantage of preſem ood 
chin but to conceive ill of whatſoever is good in 
man's life. 

Tis -proceedeth of a light judgment to credit all 
things that a man heareth, _ to doe all things 
that he ſeeth. Socrar. 

Ignorance hath always the boldeft face. 

To abound in all things, and not to know the 
uſe of them, isplain penury. 

Ignorance js a madneſs of the mind. 

It is a great.ſhame for an old man to be ignorant 
in the knowledge of God's law. 

Idleneſs:engendreth ignorance, and ignorance en- 
gendreth erfour. 
 There'is nothing worſe than to live: beaftly, and 
out of honeft order 2:and the greateft and moſt ey}. 
dent cauſe thereof isthe fin of ignorance, which i ian 
utter enemy to knowledge. Plato. 

: Through want of wit gometh mach: harm, -and" by 
means of ignorance much good is left undone... : -! 

Where there-is' no:capacity, there perſvaſionis! Are 
in Vailt. Socrates. 

| It:is. better teaching, the i ignorant” by experience , 
than the learned by wiſedom. \ - - + 21t »- 

i To rule;without'regard; to; urge: ' without: reaſon, 
and to laugh ny SManiete "Higns' of 
ISNOraNces i 1 

Ignorance in advenfity. ES bleſingy in fofpenity 
a ſcorn, in ſciencea plague: -5 »-.. ..1. _ 

He that:kenoweth net how. much.he ſecketh', doth 
not krſew when to. find, that whichihe jlacketh.' 

"There can be no greater ignorarnoethan preſumption. 
f norance is no excuſe for faults, fith we have 
er of knowledge. It 
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It is better to be unborn than untaught : for igno- 
rance is the root of misfortune. 7lato. 

Ignorance is never known to be ignorance, till it be 
matched with knowledge. 

The ignorant man hath no greater foe than his own 
ignorance, for it deftroyeth where it liveth. Za#an. 

He is an ignorant Muſician that can ſing but one 
ſong; but he is more accurſed that knoweth no vertue. 

Ignorance is a dangerous and ſpiritual poiſon, 
which all men ought warily to ſhun. Greg. 

Ignorance is a tickneſs of the mind, and the occa- 
ſion of all errours. 

The ſoul of man receiving and comprehending the 
divine underſtanding condutteth all things rightly and 
happily ; but if ſhe be once joyned with ignorance, 
ſhe worketh clean contrary ; and the underftanding 
is unto the ſoulas the fight to the body. Auguſt, . 

From their lewd mother ignorance iflue two 
daughters, Falſhood and Doubt. 

It is reported that Pope Celeſtine the fifth, depoſed 
himſelf by reaſon of. his ignorance. 

Ignorance believeth not what it ſeth. 

He that is ignorant in the truth, and led _ 
with opinions, mult needserr.' - | 

Ignorance is a voluntary misfortune. 

- Ignorance. is the mother. of.errour, - 

The harder we receive our health, becauſe we were' 
ignorant that we were fick. 

From ſmall errors; nodet at the beginning, ſpring; 
oft-times great and mighty miſchiefs:. 

'The chiefeſt cauſe.and beginning of errpur is, wheni! 
en imagine thoſe things to pleaſe God, which pleaſes 
themſelves; and thofe thingsto difpteaſe. Gad where. 
with:they thamſelves are difcontenited. _; .: 

An errour 20h iS not tobe oy ercome with viclence, | 
but with truth.: (21-6, 
Cuſtome 
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Cuftome, though never ſo ancient, without truth, 
is but an old errour. Cyprian. 
He that erreth before he-knows the truth-ought the 
ſooner to be forgiven. Cyprian. | 
A wilfull-minded man is ſubje&t to mfich errour. 
VUnicum eſt bonum ſcientia : £5 malum unic um ignoran- 
4. 
Imperitiam comitatur temeritas. 


| Of Goodneſs. 

Defin. Goodneſs is that which includeth in it ſelf a dignity 
that ſavoureth of God and his works, having a perpetui- 
ry and ftedfaſtneſs of godly ſubſtance. | 

Oodneſs in general makes every one think the 
ſtrength of vertue in another, whereof they find 
the aſſured foundation in themſelves. Plato. 
As oft as we do good we offer ſacrifice. 
It is too much for one good man to want. 
A man may be too juſt and too wiſe, but never 
too good. Socrat. 
The humour of youth is ever to think that good 
whoſe goodneſs he ſeeth not. 
There is no. good unleſs it be voluntary. 
A good man's wiſh is ſubſtance, faith and fame ; 
Glory and grace according to the fame. - 
A man is not to be accounted good for his age, 
but for his charitable ations. 
He may worthily be called good who maketh other 
men fare the better for his goodneſs. ; 
Thou canft not be perfettly good when thou hateft 
thineenemy ; what ſhalt thou then be when thou ha- 
teft him that is thy friend ? Socrares. ; 
There is no greater ddefation and comfort to a 
good man, than to be feen in the company of good 
men. Plto., 


The farther a good man is known, the farther his 
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vertues ſpread, and root themſelves in mens hearts 


and remembrance. | 
- Whatſoever is right and honeſt, and joyned with 
yertue, that alone is onely good. | 
. He that 4s mighty is not” by and by good ; but he 
that is good is preſently mighty. Jſocrates. 
-'The goodneſs - that proceedeth from an ignorant 
man-is like-the herbs that grow upon a dunghill. 
Riches wHl decay , proſperity may change :; but 
goodneſs doth continue till death. | | 
. The more our: grace. and goodneſs doth increaſe, 
the more our ſouls addreſs themſelves:to God. Bafil. 
As God: is all goodneſs, ſo loveth he all good things, 
as Righteouſneſs and Vertue ; and hateth Vice and 
Wickedneſs. 
The goodneſs of the ſoul is the moſt principal and 
chiefeſt goodnels that can be. Plato. 
. Vir bonns'&5 prudens (qualem vix reperit unum 
Millibus e cunit;zs hominum conſultus Apollo) 
; Fudex ipfe ſui totum ſe explorat ad unguem.' 
Diff:ile. eſt - bominibus perſuadere , . bonitatem propter 
ipſam diligendam. Cicero. - : 
| | Of Comfort. | 
Defin. Comfort #s an eaſe, help, or conſolation in our 
troubles and adverſities, which disburthening the mind, 
reſtores tt 10 calm and quiet patience. 
F JOmfort:in extremity healeth many wounds, pa- 
cifteth the diſcontented heart, and governeth 
the mind.” © ; , . 
Troubles are but inftruions to teach men wit : 
for by them” thou*mayft know falſhood from faith, 
and thy truſty friend from thy traitorous foe. 


-- Deſpair.not when/all worldly means are done: for- 


God will raiſe thee, if thou truſt in him. Auguſt. * 
, Grieve not” at Aﬀidtions, for they are the rods 
wherewith God beateth his children, 
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There is nothing grievous, if the thought make it 
MOT 10. ON: 631M4, 96608 

Art thou backbited ? reoyee, if guiltleſs ; [it guil- 
ty, amend. 

Be not diſcontentedat theloſs of children, for they 
were born to die. 

There isnothing the workd can take. away, becaufe 
the world giveth nothing :- fame periſheth, honours 
fade, wealth decayeth ; onely true riches is eur can- 
ftancy in all caſualties. "Aurel. 


All things are vanity-which are under the Sun, all 


things continual labour and travel : what hath a man 
© to mourn for then, when all things he can loſe in _ 
life are but fading and-miſerable ? 42UMs 

That comfort is vain that taketh not. away the 
grief, Plato. 


To a mind afflicted with ſorrow the beſt. remedy i is, 


to defer.counſel until. the party be more _ to fake 
conſolation. Marc. Aurel. 
Let not ſorrow over-much moleſt thee ; for when 
thou haſt wept thy worſt, grief mnſt have 'end. h 
Wrong is the trial of thy patience. 
Sicknels is the priſon of: the body, but comfort the 
liberty of the ſoul. Pleto. :: 
The beſt comfort to a miſer is to behold the over- 
ow of his wealth, 
The fuſpetteſls, the temperate, and the wiſe men 
are neyer uiicomfortable. : 
« By ſorrow the heart is tormented; by. comfort; 
when it is half dead it is revived. - 
Sad fighs write the-woes of the: heart; and kind 
ſpeeches comfort:the foul in heavineſs: 1 716 
Afſurance puts away ſorrow, and fear: poiſons <con- 
fort. Stob aw. 
He that will be truly valiant muſt ke let. ioy 
gor grief overcome him: for better not td. be, than 


£ be a bond-llave £0 pailion. 4 
e 
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He that coveteth comfort without ſorrow muſt 
apply his wit in following wiſedom. E 

To friends Micted with ſorrow, we ought to give 
remedy to their perſons, and conſolation and com- 
fort to their heart. _ 

The multiplying of comfort is the afſwaging of 
Cares. Solon. 

In the midft of all thy cares let this be thy chiefeft 
comfort :; hard things may be mollified, ſtrait things 
may be looſened, and little things ſhall never grieve 
him that can handſomely bear them. 

Sorrow ſeldom taketh place in him that abftaineth 
from four things : that is, from haſtineſs, wilful 
frowardneſs, pride and floth. 

Mala de te loquuntur homines, ſed mali : nox de ts lo» 
quuntur, ſed de ſe. 

Fhbile principium melior fortuna ſequuta efts 


Of Patience. 
Defin. Patience is an habit that conſiſteth in ſuftaining 
ftoutly all labours and griefs for the love of boneſty * it 
is that excellent good thing that keepeth the tranquillity 
of our ſpirit as much as may be in adverſities, and \nor 
to complain of that which 1s uncertain. 
| fig ne is a voluntary adventuring of hard things 
L for the defire of vertue. Socrates. 
The remedy of injuries is, by continual patience ta 
learn to forget them. Pub. 
' He is worthy to be counted courageous , ftrong 
and ftout, who doth not onely with patience ſuffer 
injuries, rebukes and diſpleaſures done unto him, but. 
alſo doeth good againſt thoſe evils. 4ri/?. 
Better it is to offer thy ſelf in triumph, than tobe ' 
drawn to it by diſhonour. Appin. 
It is a ſpecial ſign of heroical magnaniinity'to deſpie 
light wrongs,and nothing to regard mean adventures. 
D 2 Ir 
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It is good to forbear to talk of things needleſs to 
he ſpoken : but it is much better to conceal things 
gangerons to be told. 

Patience is fo like to fortitude, that it ſeemeth ſhe 
is either her ſiſter or her daughter. 

The common ſort do take revenge for their credit : 
but noble minds forgive for their vertue. 

Patience without comfort brings peril of con- 
ſumption, 

It is a pleaſant tarrying that ſtayeth from evil 
foing. 

The end of patience is the expeQation of promiſes. 

That is to be born with patience, which cannot be 
redrefled with carefulnels. 

It is not merit to ſuffer perſecutions, if we have 
No patience therein. 

It is more ſafety to forget an injury, than to re- 
Fenge it. Aurel, b 

The ſxeeteft ſalve for miſery is patience, and the 
onely medicine for want is content. 

Patience is the beſt ſalve againſt loye and fortune. 

To ſuffer infirmities, and diſſemble miſ-hap; the 
one is the office of a conſtant ſick man, the other of 
a conftant States-man. 


Tobe diſcreet in proſperity, and patient” in adyer* 


ſity, is the true motion and effett of a vertuous and 
raliant mind. Cicero. 

Quintys Fabins, after he had been Conſul, diſdain'd 
ao to march under the Enſigns of other Conſuls. 

Patience being oft provoked with injuries, brea- 
keth forth at laſt into fury. 

It is good for a good man to wiſh the beft, to 
think upon the worft, and patiently to ſufter whatſo- 
ever doth happen. 

Humility, Patience and fair ſpeech are the pacifi- 
ers vf wrath and anger. 


He 


—— 
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He ſeemeth to be perfettly patient that in his fury 
Can ſubdue his own attettions. 

Patience and Perſeverance are two proper notes 
whereby God's children are truly knowa from Hypo- 
crites, Counterfeits and Dilſemblers. 4uguſe. 

In fuffering of afflictions patience is made more 
ſtrong and pertett. 

The troubles that come of neceſſity ought to be 
born with holdneſs and good courage. 

The beſt way for a man to be avenged is to con- 
temn injury and rebuke, and to live with ſuch hone- 
ty and good behaviour, that the doer of wrong ſhall 
at laft be thereof aſhamed, or at the leaft loſe the 
fruit of his malice ; rhat is, he ſhall not rejoyce, nor 
have glory of the hinderance and damage. 7/0, 
Serpens, ſitis, ardor, arent, 

Dulcia virtuti ; gauder patientis dry. 

Leniter ex merito quicquid patiare ferenJum eft. 

Of Friendſhip. 

Defin. Friendſhip is a perpetual community of will, the 
end whereof #« fellowſhip of life ; and it is framed ty 
the profit of a long-continued love. Friendſhip 3s alſo 
an inveterate and ancient love, wherein i more pleaſure 
than deſire. | 
Riendſhip is a perfett conſent of things apperta;- 

KL ning as well unto God as to man, with benero- 

lence and charity. 

Friendſhip in good men is a bleſfing, and ftzble 


+ connexing of ſundry wills, making of two pericns 


one, in having and ſuffering : and thereforc a Frien« 
is properly called a Second {ecif, for thac in both men 
is but one mind and poſſeſſion ; and that which more 
is, a man rejoyceth more at his friend's good hap than 
he doth at his own. Aure!, 

True ani perfett friendſhip is to make one heart 
and mind of many hearts and bodies, : 
D 3 | K 
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It is the property of true friends to live and love 
«rw : but feigned friends fly from a man in time 
of trial. 

Friendſhip judgeth without partiality, and affefti- 
on winketh at apparent follies. 

A friend's love cannot be recompenſed with riches, 
when for his friend he putteth his life in jeopardy. 

To diflwade a man in a courſe of honour, were not 


© the part of a friend; and to ſet one forward in folly, 


15 10 diſcretion in a man. 

Friends meeting after long abſence are the ſweeteſt 
flowers in the garden of true affeQion, 

The love of men to women is a thing common and 
of courſe; but the friendſhip of man to man is infi- 
nite and immortal. Plata, : 

The felluwſhip of a true friend in miſery is always 
fweer, and his counſels in proſperity are always fortu- 


nate. 


Erienlihip, being an equity of reciprocal good-will, 
is of three kinds; the one of neighbourhood, the 
other hoſHitality, the laſt love. Ari}t. 

Love is confirmes} either by gifts, or tudy of ver- 
fue ; then groweth it from a patfion to a perfe&t ha- 
bit, and & leaveth the name of Love, and is called 
Friend hip ; which no time can violate. 

We ought to ule a friend like gold, to try him 
before we have need. 

He is a true friend whoſe care is to pleaſure his 
friend in all things, moved thereunto by a mere good 
will which he beareth unto him. Av. 

It is no ſmall grief to a good nature to try his 
friend. Eurip. 

To beg a thing at a friend's hands is to buy it. 

Perfect amity conſifteth in equality and agreeing 
of the minds. 

A friend unto a friend neither hideth ſecret nor de- 
weth money. T he 
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The want of friends is perillous, but ſome friends 
prove teclious. 

The words of a friend joyned with true affeftion 
give life to the heart, aud comfort to a care-oppreſ- 
ſed mind. Chilo. | 

| Friends ought always to be tried before they are 
truſted ; left ſhining like the Carbuncle, as if they 
had fire, they be found when they be touched to be 
without faith. 

Good-will is the beginnfng of friendſhip, which by 
uſe cauſerh friendſhip to follow. 

' If thou deſire to be thought a friend, it is neceſſary 
that thou doe the: works that belong unto a friend. 

Among friends there ſhould be no cauſe of breach : 
but with a diſſembler no care of reconciliation. 

He is a friend indeed that lightly forgetteth his 
friend's offence. 

- Proud and ſcornfull people are perillous friends. 

Friendſhip ought to be ingendered of equalneſs : 
for where equality is not, friendſhip cannot long con- 
tinue. Cteero. 3 

Where true friends are kait in love, there ſorrows 
are ſhared equally. 

Friends muft be nſed as Muſicians tune their ſtrings, 
who finding them in diſcord do not break them, but 
rather by intenſion or remiſſion frame them to a plea- 
fant concent, 

In muſick there are mariy 'diſcords, before they 
can be framed te a Diapaſon : and in contratting of 
good-will, many jars before there be eſtabliſhed a 
true and perfed friendſhip. 

A friend is in proſperity a pleaſure, in adverſity a 
folace, in grief 'a comfort, in joy a merry companion, 
and at all times a ſecond ſelf. R797 AX 

Afriend is a = Jewel, within whoſe boſome 
he may unload his ſorrows, andunfal his fecrets.. 
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As fire and heat are inſeparable, ſo are the hearts 
of faithfull friends. Ariſt. - 

He that promiſeth ſpeedily, and is long in perfor- 
-ming, is but a ſlack friend. | | 

Like as a Phyſician cureth a man ſecretly, he - not 
Teeing it : fo ſhould a good friend help his friend pri- 
vily, when he knoweth not thereof. | 

The injury done by a friend is much more. grie- 
vous than the wrongs wrought by an enemy. 

Friendſhip is given by nature for a help'to vertue, 
_ Not for a companion of vices. TY 
. Friendſhip ought to. reſemble the love between 
man and 'wife, that is, of two bodies to be made one 
, Will and Aﬀettion. SOL £ 

The property of a true friend is, to perform more 
than he promiſeth ; but the condition of a diffembler 
is, to promiſe more than he meaneth to perform. _ 

Great profers are: meet . to- be aſed to: ſtrangers, 
- and good turns to true friends. 

If thou intend to prove thy friend. ftay not till need 
"and neceflity urgeth thee ; left ſuch trial be not onely 
unprofitable and without fruit, but alſo hurtfull and 

prejudicial. 

The opinion of vertue is the fountain of friendſhip. 

Feigned friends reſemble Crows, that fly not but 

towards. ſuch 'places. where there is ſomething to, be 
fed upon. . 

- He that ſeeketh after a ſwarm of friends, commons- 
ly falleth into a waſp's neſt of enemies. 

- Friendſhip oftentimes is better than conſanguinity. 

A friendly admonition is a ſpecial point of true 

friendſhip. | | 

» Tt.is beſt to be praiſed of thoſe friends that will not, 
ſpare to reprehend us when we are blame-worthy.: . 
- He that will not hear the admonition of a friend, 


| is worthy ta feel the correttion of a foe. , n 
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He which goeth about to cut off friendſhip, doth 
even as it were go about to take the Sun from the 
world. Crrero.” 

There is no more certain token of true friendſhip, 
than is conſent and communicating of our F GT 
ons with another. Cicero. 

Qnity is the eſſence of amity. , 

He that hath no friend to comfort him in his ne- 
ceility, lives like a man in a Wilderneſs, ſubjett to 
every beaſt's tyranny. Bas. 

Felieve after trial, and judge before friendſhip. 

The fault which thou ſuifereſt in thy friend, thou 
committeſt in thy ſelf. 

Shew faithfulneſs to thy friend, and equity to all 
men. Protag. 

No wiſe man will chuſe to live without friends, 
although he have plenty of worldly wealth. 

Though a wiſe man be contented and ſatisfied with 
himſelf: yet will he have friends, becauſe he will 
not be deſtitute of ſo great a vertue. 

There be many men that want not friends, and 
yet lack true friendſhip. 

Never admit him for thy friend whom by forc 
thou haſt brought into ſubjettion. 

He is not meet to be admitted ſor a faith/alt feiew d, 
who 1s ready to enter amity with every one. 

Admit nore to thy friend, except thou firſt know 
how he hath dealt with his other friends hefore : for 
look how he hath ſerved them, fo will he likewiſe 
deal with thee. 

The agreement of the wicked is calily npon a 
ſmall occation broken, but the friendſhip of the ver- 
tuous continueth for ever. Hermes. 

As mighty flouds, by how much they are brought in-- 
to ſmall rivers, by fo much they loſe of their ſtrength: 
ſo friendihip cannot be amongſt many without abaring 
tlic torce thereof, 7746c.. D 5 Be 
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Be ſlow to fall into friendſhip ; but when thou art 
za, continue firm and conſtant. Socrates. 
Tliud amicitiz quondam wvenerabile nomen 
Proftat, & in queſtu pro meretrice ſedet. 


Of Temperance. 

Defin. Temperance 7s that light which driveth away round 
about hey the darkneſs and obſcurity of paſſions : ſhe is 
of all the vertues moſt wholeſome ; for ſhe preſerveth 
both publickly and privately humane ſociety, jhe lifteth 
up tie ſoul miſerabi; thrown down in vice, and reſtoreth 
ber again into her place. It is alſo a mutual conſent of 
#/.: parts of the ſoul, cauſing all diſorder and unbridled 
affetions to take Reaſon for a rule and direftion. 

Emperance calleth a man back from groſs affecti- 
ons and carnal appetites, and letteth him not to 
exceed, neither in fooliſh nor in ungodly ſorrowing. 

Solon, 

A young man untemperate and fvll of carnal affetti- 
on quickly turneth*the body into age and feeble infir- 
mitieS. Anax90rdhe 

He cannot commend temperance that delighteth 
m pleaſure, nor love government that liketh riot. 

Conftancy and temperance in our actions make 
vertue ftrong. | 

M-n muft eat to live, and not live to eat. 

In private families Continence is to be praiſed; in 
publick Ofhces, Dignity. 

Intemperance is the fountain of all our perturba- 
t10ns. 

The pride of the fleſh is to be curbed and reſtra{- 
nedwith the ſharp bit of Abſtinence. Ar7ft. 

The moderation of the mind. is the felicity thereof. 

Erugality is the badge of diſcretion ; Riot, of in- 
REMPETANCE.. 'E 
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_  Hethat is not. puffed up with praiſe, nor afflifted 
with adverſities nor moved by-landers, nor corrupted 
by benefits, is fortunately temperate. 

He that fixeth his whole delight in pleaſure can 
neyer be wiſe and temperate. = Þ 

Temperance by forbearing:to be revenged recon- 
cileth our enemies, and by good government cons 
quers them. 

Temperance is rich in moſt lofles, confident- in all 
perils, prudent in all aſſaults, and happy m it ſelf. er. 

It is not tc: mperance wh:ch is accompanied with a 
fearfull mind ; but that is true Temperance where the 
heart hath courage'to revenge, and reaſon power to 
reſtrain the heart. 

Trim not thy houſe with Tables and P&tures, but 
paint and gild it with Temperance :- the one yainly 
feedeth the eyes , the other is an eternal ornament. 
which cannot be defaced. Epiderz:. 

Temperance is lo called, becauſe it keepeth a mean 
in all thoſe things which belong to the deligiiting of 
the body. Ari/t. 

Temperance crieth, Ne quid nimis. Solon, 

The parts of Temperance: are Modeſty, $hame- 
fac'dneſs, Abſtinence , Continency,. Honelty , Mode-= 
ration, Sparingneſs and Sobriety. //ato. 

Juſtice may not be without Temperance, becauſe 
it is the chief point of a juſt man to have his ſoul free 
from perturbations. 

Heroical vertuesare made perfe&.by the mixture of 
Temperance and Fortitude ; which ſeparated become 
Vitious. | 

A: temperat2 man which 1s not courageous quickly 
becomerh a coward and faint-hearted. 

Temperance is the mother of all duty and honeſty. 

Ja Tempera::ce a man may behold Modefty without: 
any perturbation of the. ſoul, 

| Tempe- 
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Temperance compelleth - men: to follow. reaſon , 


| bringeth peace to th@mind, and mollificth the affec- 


tions with concord and agreement. Socrates, 

He is worthy to be called a moderate perſon who 
firmly governeth and bridleth (through reaſon) the 
vice of ſenſuality, and all other grols atfettions of the 
mind. Aurel, 5 

Nihil reperiri poteſt tam eximium, quan iſtam virtu= 
rem moderatritem animi, temperantiam, non-latere in tene« 
bris, neque-efſe abditan, ſed in luce. Cicero. of 

Non poteſt temperantiam laudare u qui ponit ſummium 
boaum in voluptate « eſt enim temperantia libidinum ini- 
WHC 4s 


Of Innocency. | 
Defin. Innocency #s an affetion of the mind ſo well 
jramed that it will hurt no man etther by word or deed, 
a tower of braſs againſt. ſlanderers, and the onely balm 
or cure of 4 wounded name, flrengthening the conſci= 
ence, whichby it knoweth its own purity. 
"Here can be no greater good than Innocency, 
| noe worſe evil than a guilty Conſcience. 
- The Innocent man is happy, though he be in Pha- 
Iaris Bull. Cicero. 
Great callings are little worth, if the mind be not 
content and innocent. 
The heart pricked with deſire of wrong, maketh 
ick the innocency of the ſoul. 
Riches and honour are. broken Pillars, but inno= 


Cncy is an unmoving Column. 


Innocency and prudence are two anchors., that 
cannot be torn up by any tempeſt, 

Innocency to God is the chiefeſt incenſe ; and a 
gonſcience without guile as a ſacrifice of the ſweeteſt 
tavoure. Aug. , 

Innocency,. being topped'by the malignant, wow. 
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breath and heart again to the overthrow of her ene- 
mies. Ctcero. - | 

As fire. is extinguiſhed by water, ſo innocency doth 
quench reproach. 

Of all treaſures in a Common-wealth , the inno- 
cent man is moſt to be eſteemed. 

Innocency is in ſome ſort the effe@ of Regenera- 
tion. Bern. | 

Religion is, the foul of innoceucy, moving in an 
unſpotted conſcience. 

Innocency is built upon Divine reaſon. 

Humane happineſs confiſteth in innocency of the 
ſoul and uncorrupt manners. 

All innocency conſifteth in mediocrity, as all vice 
doth in exceſs. 

Innocency is a good which cannot; be taken away 
by torment. Marc. Aurel, 

Innocency is the moſt profitable thing in the world, 
becauſe it maketh all rhings elſe profitable. 

Innocency, Palm like, PEroweth in deſpite of op- 
preſſion. 

Beauty is a flower ſoon withered, health is ſoon 
altered,” ftrength by incontinence abated ; but innq- 
Ccency is divine and immortal. 

Innotency is an aſſured comfort, both jn life and 
death. 

As length of time diminiſheth all things, ſo 1 InnO- 
cency and vertue increaſe all things. 

The fear of death never troubleth the mind of an 
innocent man. Cicero. 

Age breedeth no. defect in innocency, but inno- 
Cency 1s an excellency in age. 

Nature, Reaſon and Uſe, are three neceſſary things 
to- obtain innocency by.. Lattar.. 

Ut Nep:nthes herba addita poculis.omnem convivii tris 
fittiam diſcutit ; itd bona mens inſita novis omnem vite ſo« 
licinudinem abolet. f 
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, Of Kings. = 
Defin. Kings are the ſupreme Governours and Rulers 
over Scates and Monarchies, placed by the hand of 
God, to figure to the world his almighty power. If 
they be vertuous, they are the bleſfings of tbe Realm ; 
if vitiow, ſcourges allotted for their ſubj:Qs iniquities. 
HE Majeſty of a Prince is like the lightning from 
' the Eaſt; and the threats of a King like the noiſe 

of thunder, | 

Kings have long arms, and Rulers large reaches. 

- "The life of a Prince is the Rule, the ſquare, the 
frame and form of an honelt life;according to the which 
their ſubje&s frame the manner of their lives, and 
order their families : and rather from the lives of 
Princes do ſubjetts take - their patterns and examples 
than from their Laws. 

Subjzts follow the example of their Princes, as 
certain lowers turn according to the Sun. #orace. 

- Princes are never without Flatterers to ſeduce 
them, Ambition to deprave them, and Deſire; to 
corrupt them. P13. 

It belongeth to-him that governeth to be Learned, 
the better to: know what he doeth ; Wiſe, to find 
oat haw he ought to do2 it ; Diſcreet, to attend and 
take opportunity ; and Reſolute in the attion of Juſtice 
without corrupti5n dr fear of any. 

It is neceflary for Princes to be ftout and alſo rich : 
that by their ſtoutneſs they may protett their own, 
and by their riches reprels their enemies. 

” It is hetter for a Prince to defend his own Country 
by juſtice, than to conquer anotter's by tyranny. 

That Prince who 15 too liberal in giving: his own 
is afterwards through neceikty compzlled to be a 
Tyrant, and.to.take from others their right. 
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As Princes Wecome Tyrants for want of Riches, 
fo they become vitious through abundance of Trea- 
ſure. Plu. 

When an unworthy man is preferred to promotion, 
he is preferred to his own ſhame, - 

The Prince that is feared of many muſt of neceility 
fear many. 

The word of a Prince is faith royal. 

Princes maſt not. meaſure things by report, but by 
the way of conſcience. Socrat, 

It behoveth a Prince or Ruler to be of fuch zea- 
lous and godly courage, that he always ſhew himſelt 
to be a ſtrong wall for the defence of the truth. 

The Prince's palace is like a common fountain or 
ſpring to his City or Country ; whereby the common 
people by the cleanneſs thereof be long preſerved in 
honeſty, or by the. impureneſs thereot are with ſun- 
dry vices corruptecl. 

A King ruleth as he ought, a Tyrant as he lifteth 
a King to the profit of all, a Tyrant onely to pleaſure 
a few. Arijt. | 

A King ought to refrain the company of vitious 
perſons : for the evit that they commit in his com. 
pally is accounted his. Plato. 

Rulers do. fin more grievoutfly by example than by 
att ; and the greater governances they bear, the grea- 
ter account they have to render, it in their own pre- 
cepts and ordinances they be found negligent. 

Not onely happy, but alſo mdt fortunate, is that 
Prince that for righteouſneſs of Juttice is feared, and 
for his goodneſs beloved 

The greater that a Prince isin power ahove others, 
the more he ought to excell in vertue above others. 

When Princes moſt greedily do proſecute vices , 
then their Enemies are buſie in weaving ſome web of 
deadly danger. 004, 

Princes 
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Princes by charging their Kingdoms with unjuſt 
Tributes, procure from their Subjetts a wilfull denial 
of due and moſt juſt payments. 

.- He that poſſefſeth an Empire, and knoweth not 
how to defend it, may loſe his poſſelſion before he 
know who offended him. 

It little profiteth a Prince to be Lord of many 
Kingdoms, if on the other part he become bond-ſlaye 
to many VIces. | 

It appertaineth unto Princes, as much to mode- 
- rate their own pleaſures, as to give orders for matters 

of importance. E200 

Children born of Kings are compoſed of pretious 
mals, to be ſeparated from the common ſort. Plat. 

Malice and Vice taking their full ſwinge through 
the career of the power and liberty which wicked 
Princes yield unto them, do puſh forward every vio- 
lent paihion, make every little choler turn to mur- 
ther or baniſhment, and every regard and love to 
rape and adultery , and covetouſneſs to confiſca- 
tion. 

A Kingdom 1s ndught elſe than care of another's 
ſafety :; for Antzochus told his. ion Demetrius, that 
their Kingdom was a hoble ſlavery. 

Self-love is not fit for Princes, nor pride an orna- 
ment meet for a Diadem. 

Kings and Princes do loſe- more in the opinions 
they hold, than in the reaſons they uſe. 

It is no leſs diſcredit to. a Prince to have deſtroyed 
many of his Subjetts, than it is to a Phyſician to have 
killzd many of his Patients: 

Kings, as they are men before God, ſo are they 
Gods before men. Laan. 

It is very requiſite that the Prince live according 
ta that ſaw himſelf, which he. would have executed 

upon Others. Archy, 
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It becometh a King to take good heed to his Coun- 
ſellors, in noting who ſooth his lutts, and who in- 
tend the publick profit ; for thereby ſhall he know 
the good from the bad. Plutarch. 

The ſtrength of a Prince is the friend{bip and love 
of his people: g 

That King fhall beſt govern his Realm that reign- 
eth over his People as a Father doth over his Chil- 
dren. Avgeſil. 

So great is the perſon and dignity of a Prince that 
in uſing his power and authority as he ought, he be- 
ing here among men upon earth, repreſenteth the glo- 
rious eſtate and high Majeſty of God in heaven. Amb. 

I is requiſite for all thoſe who have rule and go- 
vernance in a Common-weal under their Prince, to 
know the bounds of their fate, and the full effett of 
their duty ; that by executing juſtice they may be fear- 
ed, and by ſhewing mercy they may be loved. Lattan. 

It is requifite for Princes to place ſuch men in 
authority as care leaft for it, and to keep them from 
government that preſs forward to it. 

Except wiſe men be made Governours, or Guyer- 
nours become wiſe men, mankind ſhall never live 1 
quiet, nor vertue be able to defend her ſelf. Plas0. 

He that would be a Ruler or Governour, muſt firſt 
learn to be an obedient ſubjett : for it is not poſſible 
for a proud and covetous minded ſubje&t to become a 
gentle and temperate Governour, Alex. Sever. 

When rule and authority is committed unto a good 
man, he doth thereby publiſh his vertue, whict: be- 
fore lay hid : but being committed to an evil man, it 
miniftreth boldneſs and licence to him, to doe that 
evil which before he durſt not doe. 

Antmata imago Rex putanius eft Det. 
Nulla fides regut fociis omniſque poteſias 
Impatiens conſortis erit 
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Of Nobility. 

Defin. Nobility is a glittering excellency proceeding from 
Anceſtors, and an hgnour which cometh from ancient Li- 
neage and Stock : it is alſo a praiſe that proceedeth from 
the deſerts of our Elders and Forefathers. And of thu 
noblenzſs there are three ſorts : the firſt bred of vertue 
and excellent deeds ; the ſecond proceedeth from the 
knowledge of honeſt diſcipline and- true ſciences ; the 
third cometh. from the Scurcheons and Arms of our 
Anceſtors, or from -riches. 


| Obillty is of more antiquity than poſſeſſions. . 


Cicerce 

The time of our life is ſhort, but the race of No-+ 
bility and Honour everlaſting. Cicero. 

Nodbleneſs of birth is either ugiverfal, or particu- 
lar : the firſt, to be born in noble and famous Coun- 
oy; the latter, to come of noble Progenitours. 
Ariſt. 

Nobility is beſt continned by that convenient 
means whereby it roſe, 

- He is not to be held for Noble that hath much, but 
he that giveth much. 

It is requiſite for him that is Noble born to take 
beed of Flatterers ; for they will be ready daily to at- 
tend his perſon for profit's ſake. | 

Nobility js a title quickly loſt: for if riches forſake 
it, or vertue abandon jt, it ſtreightway becometh as a 
thing that had never been. 

Whatſoever thy Father by his worthineſs hath de. 
ferved belongs not to thee; it is thine own deſert that 
m:{t make thee nuble. 

Vertue and Nobleneſs can neyer be ſeen in a man, 
except he firſt put away his Vices. 

He that defendeth his Country . by the ſword 
deſerveth honour ; but.he that maintaineth it in 
peace 
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peace meriteth more honour. 

The Nobility which we receive from our Ancefſt- 
ours, becauſe it cometh not from our ſelves, is ſcarce- 
ly tobe counted our own. 

To come of noble parentage, and not to be endow- 
ed with noble qualities, is rather a defamation- than 
a glory. us 

Noble perſons have the beſt capacities : for 'whe- 
ther they give themſelves to goodneſs or ungraci- - 
oulneſs, they do in either of them ſo excel], as none 
of the common ſort of people can come any thing nigh 
them. Cic. 

True Nobility conſiſteth not in dignity, lineage, 
great revenues, lands or poſſeſſions ; but in wiſedom, 
knowledge and vertue, which in man is true Nobilt- 
ty, and that Nobility bringeth man to dignity. 

True Nobility is not after the vulgar opinion of the 
common people, but is the onely praiſe and ſurname 
of 1ertue. 

Omnes boni ſemper Nobilitati favemum, © quiz utile 
eft Reipublice, nobiles bomines eſſe dignos majoribus ſuis, 
& quia valere deber apud nos clarorum kominum bend 
de Republica meritorum memoria etiam mortuorum. 
Cicero. 

oe Nobilitas ſola oft atque unica virtus. 


Of Honour. 

Defin. Z#onour is 4 paſjon of the ſoul, a mighty defi ire, 
natural.y covered of all creatures , yet many umes mi» 
Rak-n, by unasquaintance with wvertue. 

Onour and glory labour in miſtruſt, and are born 
Fortune's bond-ſlaves. 
Honour is the firft tep to diſquiet, and dominion i is 
attended with envy. Guevar. 
The faith of a Knight is not limited by value, but 


by honour aud vertue, 
Honour 
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Honour is the fruit of Vertue and Truth. 

Honour, Glory and Renown is to many perſons 
more ſweet than life. 

It is the chiefeſt part of honour for a man to joyn 
to his high office and calling the vertne of affabilitv, 
lowlineſs, tender compaſſion and pity z for thereby 
he draweth unto him, as it were by violence, the 
hearts of the multitude. 01. us 2agnz. 

The greater the perſons be in authority that com- 
mit an offence, the more foul and filthy is the fault. 

; -It better becometh a man of honour to praiſe an 
enemy, than his friend. 

Happy is that Country whoſe Captains are Gentle- 
men, aad whoie Gentlemen are Captains, 

Honour is no privilege againſt infamy. 

* A man ought not to think it honour for himſelf to 
hear or declare the news of others, but that others 
ſhould declare the vertuous deeds of him. 

To attain to honour, Wiſedom is the Pole-ftar , 
and to retain it, Patience is neceflary, 

The next way to live with honour, and die with 
praiſe, is to be honeft in our delires, and temperate 
in our tongues. 

The conditions of hononr are ſuch, that ſhe er- 
__ for-him ſhe never ſaw, runneth after him that 


ies from her, honours him that efteems her not, de- _ 


mandeth for him that wills her not, giveth to him 
that requires her not, and truſteth him whom ſhe 
knoweth not. 


Nobkemen enterpriſing great things, ought not to 


employ their force as their own mind willeth, but as 
honour and reaſon teacheth. Niphus. 

High and noble hearts which feel themſelves 
wounded, do not ſo much eſteem their own pain, as 
they are angry to ſe their enemies rejoyce. 

The Captain which ſubdueth a Country by in- 
| treaty, 


— 
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treaty, deſerveth more honour than he that over- 
cometh it by battel. 

- "Hin without quiet hurteth more than it doth 

rofit. 
: He that regards his reputation muſt ſecond all 
things to his honour. : 

The heavens admit but one Sun, and high places 
but one Commander. 

Men in authority are eyes in a State, according to- 
whoſe life every private man applieth his manner of 
living. . | | 

It is not the place that maketh the perſon, but the 
perſon that maketh the place honourable. Cicero. 

There is more honour purchaſed in pleaſuring a 
foe, than in revenging a thouſand injuries. 

Where Hate bears ſovereigaty , Honour hath no 
certainty. | 

Honour is brittle, and riches are bloſſomes, which 
every froſt of fortune caufeth-to wither. 

Better it is for the honourable to be praiſed for 


. many foes foiled, than for many barns filled. 


A man chaving honour, and wanting wiſedom, is 
like a fair tree without fruit. | 

Exiguum nobis vite curriculum natura circumſcripſit ; 
ſed honoris curſus ſempiternus. 

Is honos videri ſolet, qui non propter ſpem futuri bene- 
ficii, ſed propter magna merita claris viris defertur & da- 
tur : eſtque non invitamentum ad tempus, ſed perpetue 
uirtutis premium. » 


- Of Liberality. 

Defin. Liberality is an excellent uſe of thoſe benefits 
which 'God purtteth into our hands for the ſuccouring 
of many : which vertue is altogether joyne4 with juſtice, 
and ought to be guided by moderation and reaſon. 


Bountie's 
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Ounties beſt honour is to help the poor ; and 

B happineſs, to live in good mens thoughts. 

[rue bounty is never tied to ſuſpett. 

Liberality is approved by two fountains ; the one is 
a ſure judgment, the other is an honeft favour. 

That man is onely liberal which diftributeth accor- 
ding to his ſubſtance, and where it is moſt needfull. 
Thales. 

The whole efett of bounty is in love. 

Who in their bounty do begin to want, ſhall in their 
weakneſs find their friends and foes. 

. He is called a liberal man which according to his re- 
yenues giveth freely, when, where, and to whom -he 
fhould,. : ; 

He that may give, and giveth not, isa clear enemy; 
and he that promiſeth forthwith, and is long before 
he performs, is a ſuſpicious friend. Aurel. 

Gifts make beggars bold ; and he that lends muſt 
loſe his friend, or elſe hjsmony, without heed. 

Bounty hath open harids, a zealous heart, a con» 
ſtant faith in earth, and a place prepared ia heaven. 

He neyer gives in vain that gives in zeal. 

They that are lib2ral do withhold or hide nothing 
from them whom they love ; whereby love increaſeth, 
and friendſhip is alſo made.more firm and ftable. 

. As liberality maketh friends of enemies, ſo pride 
maketh enemies of friends. 

 Liberality and thankfulneſs are the bonds of con» 
cord Cicero. 

A liberal-minded man can never be envious. 

Bounty, forgiving frail and mortal things, re- 
ceives immortal fame for his reward. 

The deeds of the hheral do more profit the giver 
than benefit the receiver. 


Liberality in a noble mind is excellent, although + 


It exceet im the term of meaſure, 
| A 
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'- A liberal heart cauſeth benevolence, though ſome- 
times through misfortune ability ' be wanting. 

' It is & token of righteouſneſs to acknowledge hea- 
ven's liberality, and to give praiſes to God for ſo 
great benefits. Bern. 

The office of Liberality conſiſteth in giving with 
judgment. Cicero. END? 

That liberality is moft commendable which is ſhew- 
ed to the diftreſſed, unleſs they have deſerved that 
puniſhment : for good deeds beſtowed upon undeſer- 
ving perſonsare ill beſtowed. ' ' - 

-- The beſt property'in'a King is, to let no man ex- 

cell him'in Liberality. Age/i4, 

- Extra forttnam eſt quicquid donatur amicis ; 

Quas dederys ſolas ſemper habebis opes. Ovid. 

'- Liberditate qui utuntur , benevolentiam ſibi” conci- 

tient © (quod aptiſſumtam eſt ad -quiets vivendum ) cha- 

ritatem. op 
Of Benefits. 

Defin. Benefits are thoſe gaod turns which are received ei- 
ther by deſert, or pvithout deſert, tending 10 our happis 
neſs. of life,' or amendment of manners. 

T is a great: commendation to the giver,  to-beftow 
;; many benefits upon him which deſerveth well, and 

deſireth nothing. : « $97 6:6 
He that. mindeth to give muſt not ſay \,, Will you 

have any thing ?: : 

If thou promiſe little and perform -much , it wfl 
make thy benefits to be the more thankfully received. 


j Auvelh, - *0 
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He that knoweth not how to uſe a beuefit doth un- 
iefiiy-agk itt Bork 05300 ging Def ed 
He receives a benefit, in the giving thereof, who 


! beſtows his gift on a worthy man. 


He bindeth all men by his benefits who beftoweth 
them upon ſuch as do well deſerve them. 8 
x The 
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The liberal man-doth daily ſeek: out occaſion to 
put his vertue in practice. Cicerge:.. -- 7 

The memary of a. benefit doth ſoon vaniſh away 3 ; 
but. the remembrance of an injury ticketh faſt, in 
the heart. 

He is a conquerer which beſtoweth a good. turn, 
and he vanquiſhed which receiveth it. 

As the Moon doth ſhew her. light in the World 
- which ſhe receiveth from the Sun ; ſo we ought: te 
beftow the benefits. received. of God to the profit, and 
commodity of our neighbour. - 

This is a law that ſhould be obſerved betwixt the 
Giver and the Receiver ; the one ſhould ftreightway 
forget the benefit. beſtowed, and the other ſhould al- 
ways have it in remembrance. Solon. 

It becometh him to hoid his peace that giveth a 
reward, far better than. it becometh bim to be filent 
that receiveth a benefit. 

He that doth thankfully receive a benefit, hath paid 
the firſt penſion thereof already: 

He that thinks -to be thankfull doth ſtreightway 
think upon recompence. 

That gift is twice doubly to be accepted of which 
cometh from a free. hand anda liberal heart. 

_*,- It behoyeth.a man in receiving of! benefits 'to be 
thankfull,though he want power to requite them. Air, 

A benefit well given: recovereth' many lofſes. - | 

The remembrance of'a good turn ought to make 
whe Receiver thankfull. 

Nor gold, nor filver, .nor ought we receive; is to 
be accounted a benefit, but the mind of him which 
gireth.' i: 15906; © i573 

Ye giveth 00 pr who giveth my he is asked 
Plautus, 

Ita ſunt omnes noftri. cives : 
$1 quid bent facias, levior pluma og eſt. 
| | $1 
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Si quid peccatum eſt, plumbeas iras gerunt. 

Beneficium nec in puerum nec in ſenem conferendum eſt : 
in hunc, quia perit antequam gratie referende detur op- 
portunitas ; in illum, quia non meminir. 


Of Courtelie, 
Defin. Courteſie is 4 vertue which belongzth to the cou- 
rageous part of the ſoul whereby we are hardly moved 
to anger. Her office and duty ts, to be able to ſupport 
and endure patiently thoſe crimes which are laid upon 
ber : not to ſuffer her ſelf to be haſtily carried to res 
wvenge, nor to be eaſily ſpurred to wrath ; buz to make 
him that poſſefſeth ber mild, gracious, and of @ ſtaid 
and ſettled mind. 
YOurtehie in Majefty is the next way to bind afec. 
tion in duty. 

As the tree is known by his fruit, the gokl by the 
touch, and the bell by the ſound : ſo is man's birth 
by his benevolence, his honour by his humility, -and 
his calling by his courteſte. 

Many more were the enemies that Ceſar pardoned 
than thoſe he overcame. 

The nobleft conqueſt is without bloudſhed. 

Courteſie- bewaileth her dead enemies, and che- 
riſheth her living friends. 

The courteous man reconcileth diſpleaſure, the 
froward urgeth hate. 

Proud looks loſe hearts, but courteous words win 
them. Ferdin. : 

Courteſie covereth many imperfeCQions, and pre- 
venteth more dangers. 

It is a true token of Nobility, and the certain mark 
of a Gentleman, to be courteous to ſtrangers, patigpt 
in injury, and conſtant in performing what he pro- 
miſeth. 

As the peg ftraineth the Lute-fſtrings, ſo cour- 
F one 
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teſie ftretched the heart-ſtrings.. | 

Courtefie is that vertue whereby a man caſ ily ap- 
peaſeth the motions and inftigations of the ſoul caug 
ted by choler. 

Courteſie draweth unto us the love of ſtrangers, 
and good liking of our own Country-men. 

He that is mild and courteous to others receiveth 
Much more honour than the party whom he honou- 
reth. Plur. 

They lie who ſay that a man muſt uſe cruelty to- 
wards his enemies, eſteeming that to be an Art onely 
proper to a noble and courageous mail. C7cero, 

Mildneſs and courtetie are. the charafers of an 
holy ſoul, which never ſuffereth INNOCENCY to be  op- 
prefled. 

It becometh a noble and firong 1 man to be both 
courageous and courteous, that he may chaſftiſe the 
wicked, and pardon when need requireth. , Plato. 

The rigour of Diſcipline direfting Courteiie, and 
Courtehie directing Order, the one will ſet forth and 
commend the other ; ſo that neither Rigour ſhall be 
rigorous, nor Courteſie diffolate. /:_ - 77906 

As it belongeth to the /Sun to lighten the' earth 

with his beams ; ; fo it pertaineth to the vertue of a 
Prince to have compaſſon, aud to be courteous td the 
miſerable. Ariſe. 

Sa'1s eft homines imprudentid lapſos non  erigere's hy 
Lere ver jacentes , ac pracipirantes impellere , cerie * 
inbumanum. Cicero. 


Of Juſtice. 
Defin. Fuſtice i Godlineſs, and Godlineſs is the know- 
&/ze of God: it is moreover, in reſpet of us, taken 
for an equal deſcription of right and of laws. 


Fuſtice allots no privilege to defraud a man of his 
patrimony. Juſtice 
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Juſtice is a vertue that gives every man his own by 
even portions. 
Delay in puniſhment is no privilege of pardon. 
Juſtice is the badge of Vertue, the ſtaff of Peace, 
and the maintenance of Honour. Cicero. 
It is a ſharp ſentence that is given without judge= | 
ment. RO 
Good mens ears are always open to juft mens pray= 
i ers. Baſil, 
Not the pain, but the cauſe maketh the Martyrs. 
Ambroſe. 


The office of a Juſtice is to be given for merit, not 
for afﬀfetion. 


A publick fault ought not to ſuffer a ſecret puniſh» 
ment. 


Juſtice and Order are the onely preſervers of world- 
ly quietnels. 
The parts which true Juſtice doth conſiſt of are in 
| number ſeven ; Innocency, Friendſhip, Concord, God- 
lineſs, Humanity, Gratefulneſs, and Faithfulneſs. 

Juftice is painted blind, with a veil before her face; 
not becauſe ſhe is blind, but thereby to ſignifie, that 
Juftice', though ſhe do behold that which is right 
and honeft, yet will ſhe reſpe@ no perſon. 

In Athens were eretted certain images of Judges 
without hands and eyes ; to ſhew that Judges ſhould 
| neither be corrupted with bribes, nor by any perſon 
i drawn from that which is right and law. Quiz. 

A good Judge is true in word, honeft in thought, 
; and vertuous in his deeds ; without fear of any but 
God, without hate of any but the wicked. 
There are two kinds of injuſtice ; the one is of 
ſuch as do wrongfully offer it ; and the other is of 
_ thoſe who, although they be able, yet will they nor 
defend the wrong from them unto whom it is wick- 
_ edly offered. Cicero. | 
E 2 
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He that politickly intendeth good to the Common- 
wealth may well be called juſt : but he that pra&i- 
ſeth onely for his own profit is a vicious and wicked 
perſon. 

A goo1 Magiſtrate may be called the Phyſician of 
the Common-wealth. 

He is a good Judge that knoweth how and where 
to diftribute. 

He that flieth judgment, confeſſeth himſelf to be 
faulty. Marc. Aurel. 

The Judge himſelf is condemned, when the guilty 
perſon is pardoned. 

As a Phyſician cannot ſee every ſecret grief, but 
npon revealment may apply a curing medicine for the 
hidden diſeaſe; ſo many can diſcover a miſchiefwhich 
the Magiſtrate {zeth not, but the Magiſtrate alone 
muſt remedy the ſame. - 

A Juſtice ought to doe that willingly which he can 
doe, and deny that modeſtly which he cannot doe. 

As there is no aſſurance of fair weather, untill the 
sSkie be clear from clouds: ſothere can be in no Com- 
mon-wealth a grounded peace and proſperity, where 
are no informers to find out offences, as well as Ma- 
giftrates to puniſh Offenders. 

Philoſophers make four ſorts of Juſtice : the firſt 
Celeſtial, the ſecond Natural, the third Civil, the 
fourth Judicial, 

Juſtice is a perfet knowledge of good and evil a- 
greeing to natural reaſon. A4ri/?. x 

Juſtice is a vertue of the mind, rewarding all men 
according to their worthineſs. 

Wiſedom and Eloquence without Truth and Juſtice 
are a Panurei”, that is fo ſay, a guile or flight, ſuch 
2s Paraſites uf: in Comedies, which ſtill turneth to 
their own cor fuſion. | 

Covetou'n:(s and wrath in Judges is to be hatel 
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with extreme deteftation. 

Celeſtial Juſtice is a perfe& conſideration and du- 
tifall acknowledging of God. 

Natural Juſtice is that which all people have in 
themſelves by Nature. 

Judicial Juſtice depends upon Law, made for the 
commedity of a common-weal. 

Juſtice is a meafure which God hath ordained a- 
mongſt men upon earth, to defend the feeble from 
the-mighty, the truth from falſhood, and to root our 
the wicked from among the goud. Lat ar. 

Every man in general loveth Juſtice, yet they all 
hate the execution thereof in particular. Cicerc. 

Fortitude without wiſedom is but raſhneſs ; wiſe- 
dom without Juftice is but craftineſs; Juſtice with- 
out temperance is but cruelty ; temperance without 
Fortitude is but ſavagenels. 

Equity judgeth with lenity, Laws with extremity. 

Hatred, love and covetouſneſs cauſe Judges often- 

times to forget the truth, and to leave undone the 
true execution of their charge. 
' It is better for a man to be made a Judge among 
his enemies than among his friends : for of his ene- 
mies he ſhall make one his-friend, but among his 
friends he ſhall make one his enemy, 

Juſtice by the Poets iz feigre | to be a Virgin, and 
to have reigned among men in the golden age ; who- 
being by them abuſed forſook the world, and retur. 
ned to the Kingdom of Fupiter. 

Fuſtitia ſine prudentia plurimum porerit ; ſine juftitia 
nthil valebit prudentia. 

Totins juſtitiz nulla eft capitalior peſts quam ili qui 


""_ 


"Tum, dum maxims fallunt, id agunt ut bont viri videan- 


tur. Cicero. 


Of Law. 
Definy The Law. is a ſingular reaſon imprinted in -na- 
4] 4 E 3 mre, 
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ture, commanding thoſe things that are to be done, and 
forbidding the contrary. It #s divided into two parts ; 
that is , the Law of Nature, and the Law writtens 
The Law of Nature is a ſenſe of feeling, which every 
one hath in himſelf, and in his conſcience, whereby he 
diſcerneth b:tween good and evil, as much as ſufficeth 
t0 take from him the cloak of Ignorance, in that he is 
reproved even by bis onn witneſs. The Law written 
is that which is divided into Divinity and Civility : 

' the firſt teaching Manners, Ceremonies and Fudgments ; 
the latter, matters of Policy and Government. 


HE vertues of the Law are four ; to bear ſway, 
to forbid, to puniſh, and to ſuffer. | 

The Precepts of the Law may be comprehended 
under theſe three points ; to live honeftly, to hurt no 
man wiltully, and to render every man his due care- 
fully. 4riſt. 

Whatſoever is righteous in the Law of man, the 
fame 1s alſo righteous in the Law of God. . For every 
Law that by man is made muſt always-be conſonant 
to the Law of God. 

The Law is a certain rule proceeding from the ' 
mind of God, perſwading that which is right, and 
forbidding that which is wrong. 

Evil Judges do moſt commonly puniſh the purſe, 
and ſpare the perſon. 

Judges ought to diſpatch with ſpeed, and anſwer 
with patience. h 

Law and wiſedom are two laudable things, for 
the one concerneth Vertue, and the other Good con- 
ditions. 

- The Law was made to no other end, but to bri= 
dle ſuch as live without Reaſon and Law. 

A true and faithfull heart ſtandeth more in awe of 


his ſuperiour, whom he loyeth for fear, than ofthis 
Prince, 
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Prince, whom he feareth of love. 

{'-An evil cuſtome . being for- continuance never {0 

ancient, is\ nought elſe than the oldneſs of errour. 
Latantics, —- 

How many more Taverns, ſo many more drinkers; 
the number - of Phylicians, the increaſe of diſcates ; 
the more account that Juftice is made of, the more 
ſuits : fo the more Law, the more corruption. Plato. 

The heart, underſtanding , counſel and ſoul in a 
Common-wealth, are the good Laws and Ordinan-. 
ces therein uſed. Cicero. 

To reſtrain puniſhment is a great errour in 20- 
yernament, 

It becometh a Law-maker not to be a Law-breaker. 
Bias. A | 

Thoſe Countries muſt needs periſh where the 
Common Laws be of none effect. | 

Thoſe Cities in which there are no ſeyere Laws for 
the puniſhing of ſin, are rather to be counted foreſts: 
for Monſters, than places habitable for men. P14ro. 

Four things belong to a Judge ; to hear courte- 
oufly,. to anſwer wiſely, to, conlider ſoberly, and to 
give judgment. without partiality. Socrates. 

A. man ought to-love his.Prince loyally, to keep his 
Laws carefully, and to defend his Country valiantly. 

Chiefly three are to -be. obeyed and reverenced ; 
one God, one King: and one Law. : 

Four Cuſtoms are more pleaſant to be recounted' 
than profitahle.to, be followed ;_ the-libercy of neigh- 
bours, the gallantnefs of ,vomen',, the. goodneſs of 
wine, and the mirth and joy at feaſts. ©* 

Eaws are like . Spiders Webs, which catch the 
ſmall Flies, and let the great break through. 

The Lawyer that pleads for a mighty man in a 
wrong matter muſt either forget the. Truth,” or for- 
fake his Client's friendſhip. Mn wry 
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The moſt neceſſary Law'for a Commonwealth is, 
that the people among themſelves live in peace and 
concord, without ftrife or diſſenſion. Cicero. 

Laws do vex the meaner ſort of men, but the 
mighty are able to withſtand them, 

'The Law is a ftrong and forcible thing, if it get & 
good Prince to execute it, 

The Law that is perfect and good woult have no 
man either condemned or juſtified, untill his cauſe 
be chroughly heard and underſtood as it ought. 

An evil Law is like the ſhadow of a Cloud, which 
yaniſheth away ſo ſoon as it is ſeen. 

guid faciunt I2ges ubi ſola prcunia regnat ? 

Aut ubi pwupertas vincere nulla poteft ? 

Turpe revs emprd mijeros defendere lingua. 

Non bene celeftis Fudicis arra pater, 
Of Counlel. 

Defin. Counſel is an holy thirg : it is the ſentence oy ad- 
vice which particularly is given by every man for that 
purpoſe aſſembled it is the key of certainty, and the 
end of all doArine and ſindy. | 

=O is no man ſo ſimple but he can give counſel, 

though there be no need: and there is none ſo. 
wiſe of himſelf, but he will be willing to hear coun-. 

{el in time of neceſſity. 

It is the chief thing in the world to give good 
counſel to another man ; and the hardeſt for a man 
to follow the ſame himſelf. 

Take na counſel of a man given wholly to the 
world, for his advice will be after his own deſire. 
Pythag, 

' Make not an enviovs man, a drunkard, nor him 
that is in ſubjeQion to a woman, of thy counſel ; for 
it is impoſſible tor them to keep cloſe thy ſecrets. 

Good counſel 'may properly be called the begin- 

*ning and ending of every good work; | 

t 
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It is requiſite for a man to conſult and determine 
all things with himſelf, before he ask the counſel os 
advice of his friend. | 

He that doeth nothing without good advice, needs: 
not repent him after the deed. Bas. 

It is better to prefer the ſtedfaft counſel of adviſed 
policy, than the raſh enterpriſe of a malapert boldneſs. 

Counſel doeth more harm than good, if the giver 
thereof be not wiſe, aad he which receiveth it very 
patient. 

Counſzl is to be given by the wiſe, and the reme- 
dy by the rich. 

In counſels we muſt be hard to: reſolve, and con- 
Fant to perform. | 

He that uſeth many counſels is not eaſily deceivel. 

In time of -necetiity a wiſe man will be glad to hear 
coun'el. 3h 

As it is the part of a wiſe man wiſely to conſult and 
give counſel; ſo it is the duty of a wary man heed. 
fully to conceive, and uprightly to judge.: Guevar. 

It is an eaſe Thing for a man being in perfett health 
to give counſel to another that is fick; but it is hard 
for the fick man to follow that counſel. Becanzs; 

The greateſt benefit that one friend can doe for 
another is, in weighty matte: s to ſuccour him. with 
g004 counſel, 

Parvi ſunt forts arma, nifi eſt conſilium domi. 

Non viribus, aut velocitatibus , aut celeritate corpo= 
rum res mazne geruntur ; ſed conſilio, authoritate , & 

prudeniia. Cicero. 


Of Precepts. 

Defin. Precepts ave any Rules, Orders or Methods, which 
by inſtrution lead us either to a good converſation, or 
10 4 happineſs of life, being grounded upon the grace of 
God. and bis Word... 

E 5 if 
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FF thou talk, keep meaſure in thy communication : 
| tor if thou be too brief, thou ſhalt not be well un- 
derftood ; if too long, thou ſhalt be troubleſome to 
the hearer, and not well born in mind. Protag. 

, Thanks wax old as ſoon as gifts are had in poſſeſs 

JON. ot 

He that refuſeth to buy counſell good cheap, ſhall 
buy repentance dear. : 

Mock no man in miſery, but take heed by him how 
to avoid the like misfortune. 

- Begin nothing before thou know how to finiſh it. 

Think that the weakeſt of thy enemies is ſtronger 
than thy ſelf, 

Deſire not that of another which thou thy ſelf be- 
ing asked wouldft deny. Pyrhaz. 

Give no vain or unmeet gifts 3 asarmour to a Wo- 
aan, books to a Plough-man, or nets to a Student. 

If thou beſtow a benefit, keep it ſecret ; but if thou 
Xeceive-any, publiſh it abroad. 

Give at the firſt asking : for that is not freely given 
which is often craved, 

Take in good worth whatſoever happeneth, and 
ypbraid no man with his misfortune. 

Labour not to inform him that is without reaſon, 
for ſo ſhalt thou make him thine enemy. | 

Pe neither haſty, angry, nor wrathfull ; for they 
be the conditions of a fool. 

Fear to hazard that for the gain of momentary 
plcaſure, which being once loft, can never be recove» 
red. Auguſt. | 

Eſteem not a fading content before a, perpetual 
honour. 

Apparel thy elf with Juſtice, and cloath thy ſelf 
with Chaſtity ; ſo ſhalt thou be happy, and thy works 
proſper. 


' Fear to comm't that which thon onghteſt to fear. 
For 
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Forget not to give thanks to them that inſtruct 
thee in learning ; nor challenge unto thy ſelf the 
praiſe of other mens inventions. 

. Attempt: not two things at once, for the one will 
hinder the other. 

Be not {lack to recompence them who have done 
thee good. 

Be rather too much forward, than too much neg-+ 
ligent, 

Let thy love hang on thy heart's bottom, not on 
thy tongue's brim. 

Be not ſuperfluous in words ; for they do geatry 
deface the authority of the perton. 

Let Vertue þe thy life, Valour thy love, Honour. 
thy fame, and Heaven thy felicity. 

Be not led- away with every new opinion, for it-i3 
the onely way to bring to errour. 

- Let not: thy Liberality exceed thy Ability. 

Let not the eye go beyond the ear, nor the tongue 
ſo far as the feet. Plato. 

Chuſe rather to live ſolitary, than in the company 
of a wicked woman. 

Beware of pride in proſperity, for it will make 
thee impatient in the time of adverſity. 

Neither ſuffer thine hands to work, thy tongue to 
ſpeak ,, nor thine ears to d hear chat which is filthy and 
evil. Hermes. | 

Be not. ſecure, leſt want of care procure thy cala- 
mity ; nor be too carefull, leſt pentive thoughts op- 
preſs thee with miſery. 

Speak no more to a ſtranger in private than thou 
wouldft have publickly known. 

' Hazard not thy hap on another's chance. 

Be always one to thy friend, as well in adverſity as 
proſperity. 

Fehold thy ſelf in a Looking-glaſs ; and if thou ap- 
Pear 
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pear beautifull,doe ſuch things as become thy beauty ; 
but if thou ſeem foul, then perform with good man- 
ners the beauty that thy face lacketh.: Socrates. 

Chuſe thy wife rather for. .her wit and modeſty, 
than for her wealth and beauty. 

Keep ſecretly thy miſhap, left thy enemy wax joy- 
full thereat. 

Keep whatſoever thy friend committeth unto thee 
as carefully as thou wouldſt thy own. 

If thy parents grow poor, ſupply their want with 
thy wealth; if froward with age, bear patiently with. 
their imperteCtions. 

Honour them that have deſerved honour. 

Live and hope, as if thou ſhouldft die immediately. 

Never praiſe any uaworthy perſon becauſe he hath: 
worldly wealth. 

Tell no man afore-hand what thou intendeft ; for 
if thou ſpeed not in thy purpoſe, thou ſhalt be moc- 
Le l, Socrates. 

Never wiſh for thoſe things that cannot be attained.. 

Rather chuſe to purchaſe by perſwaſion, than to 
enjoy by violence. 

Strive not in words with thy parents, although thou 
tell the truth. 

Haunt not too much thy friend's houſe, for fear he 
vax weary of thy often coming : neither be too long 
abſent, for that ingendreth ſuſpicion of thy true 
friendihip. 

Flie from the filthy pleaſures of the fleſh as thow 
veuldſt Ale from the ſting of a Serpent. . 

Give to.a good man, and he will requite it : but if 
thou give to an evil man, he will asx more. Anaxag. 

Receive-not the gifts that an evil-minded man doth 
profer unto thee. | : 

It thou intend to doe any gcod, defer it not till the: 


next day z for thou knoweſt not what chance may 
happen, 
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happen theſame night to prevent thee. Olaus Mag. 

Give not thy ſelt to pleaſure and eaſe : for if thou 
uſe thy ſelf thereunto, thou ſhalt not be able to ſuf- 
tain the adyerlity which may afterwards happen. 

To a man full of queſtions make no anſwer at all. 
Plato. 

Take good heed at the beginning to what thou 
granteſt ; for after one inconvenience another tol- 
loweth. 

If thou doubt in any thing , ask counſel of wiſe 
men ; and be not angry, although they_reprove thee. 

Live with thine underlings as thquy iwouldft thy 
betters ſhould live with thee ; and dvgx< ail men as 
thou wouldft be done unto. _— 

Boaſt not of thy good deeds, left thy evil deeds be 
alſo laid to thy charge. þ 

Perform thy promiſe as juſtly as thou wouldft pay 
thy debts: for a man ought to be more faichfull than 
his oath. Aurel, | 

If thou doe gvod to an ill-difpoſed perſon, it ſhalt 
happen to thee as it doth to thoſe who feed. other 
mens dogs, which bark as well at their feeder as at 
any other ſtranger. 

Never ſpread thy table to Tale-bearers and Flatte- 
rers ; nor liſten with thine ears to murmuring, peo- 
ple. Bras. 

Pe not like the Boulter , which cafteth out the 
flowr, and keepeth the bran. 

F=. vis ab omnibus cegnoſci, da operam ut a nemine cog- 
FRI CATITS, 

Nulli te facias nimis ſolalem : 

Gaud.bis minus, © minns dolebis, 

Of Conſideration. 
Defin. Conſideration or judgment is that which proper- 
ly ought to be in every Magiſtrate obſerving the te- 
nour of the Lis © it is the extinguiſher of controver- 
ſes, 
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fees, aud; [bringer forih of bappy mw and Agreements. , 
pay iS the enomy t0 untimely attenipts. 


Solou 
"There is no Needle's point fo ſmall, but-it hath its 
compals : neither is there any Hair ſo ſlender, but it 
hath its ſhadow. 
He is not to be accounted rich who is never ſatisfi- 
ed ; nor happy, whole ſtedfaſt mind in quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of vertue is not eſtabliſhed. 


The. conſideration of- pleaſures paſt greatly aug-: 


ments thepain/preſent, 

No mats dvthdo much rejoice at his proſperity pre- 
nt, as he that calleth to mind his miſeries paſt. Cho, 

It is a henfit fo deny ſuch things as will hurt him 
that asketh them. 

The pardon may: well be granted, where he that 
hath offended is aſhamed-of his fault. 

Wiſe men will always confider what they ought to 
doe, before they conclude any thing, 

In any affairs whatſoever, there is no greater dan- 
ger, orelſe no greater ſafety, than ſoundly to conſi- 
der into whoſe hands men commit their cauſe. Faſtin. 

- We muſt think- with i confideration , conſider with 
acknowledging , acknowledge: with admiration , ad- 


* mire with love, and love with Joy in the mid of 


woe. S,P.&. ſt, 

Not ſo hard is the invention in getting, 
poſition in keeping when it is gotten. Ovid. 

Men loſe many things, not becauſe they cannot at- 
tain them, but becauſe they dare not attempt them, 

Pythag. 

As a veſſel ſiveareth always of the ſame liquor 
wherewith it was firſt ſeaſoned ; ſo the mind retai- 
neth thoſe:qualities in age wherein it was trained up 
iN _ HZoraces. 
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Conſideration is the root of all noble things.; for 
by her we do attain to the end of all aur hopes. 

: True conlideration -is the Tutour both to aftion 
and ſpeaking. | ' | 

; The haters of conſideration never proſper in theit 
ations. 

Conſideration is an honour to the meaneſt, anq 
improvidence a ſhame in a Prince. 

Good confideration ought to be had before we 
give credit : for fair tongues oftentimes work great 
miſchief. 

Circumſpett heed in War is the cauſe of ſcaping 
many dangers in peace. 

The cauſes bringing circumſpettion are fear, care, 
neceſſity and affliction. 

Fear afflicteth, care compelleth, neceſſity bindeth, 
affRiction woundeth. 

Be circumſpett to ſhew a good countenance to all, 
yet enter not into familiarity with any, but onely - 
ſuch whoſe converſation is honeſt, and whoſe truth 
by trial is made truſty. Archim. 

Sudden truſt brings ſudden repentance. 

Qi ſua metitur pondera, ferre poteſt, 

=——Perſato diu quid ferre recuſant, 

Q.id4que valent Plumeri. Horace, 

Of Otfhice. 

Defin, Offce or Duty is #he knowledge of man concerning 
bis own nature, and the contemplation of Divine nature, 
and a labour to benefit our ſelves and all other men : it 
is alſo taken for authority to rule. [=p 

An's life may not be deſtitute of office, becauſe 
in it honeſty conſifteth, - | 

Office is the end whereat vertue aimeth, and chief- 

1y when we obſerve things comely. 

The firtt office of duty is to acknowledge the Di- 


rinity. : 
Ofhce 
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Office is ſtrengthened by zeal, and zeal makes opi- 
nion invincible. 

We muſt fear a difſembling. Officer , becauſe he 
delights in a tyrannous office. 

: The office of a.wiſe man prefers ever conſideration 
before concluſion. | 

In doing nothing but what we ought, we deſerve 
no greater reward than what we bear about us.'Chryf; 

To know evil is an office of profit, but to doe evil 
is a fin of indignity. 

Upon the Anvil of upÞhraiding is forged the office 
of unthankfulneſs. 

It is an office of pity, to give a ſpeedy death to a 
miſerable and condemned creature. Bas. 

Love, Sfhciency and Exerciſe, are the three beau- 
ties which adorn Officers. 

Ol men well experienced ia Laws and. Cuſtoms, 
ought chiefly to be choſen Officers. 

It is not meet that man ſhould bear any anthority 
_ with his money ſeeketh to buy. another man's 
office. : 

The buyers of offices. ſell-by retail as dear as they 
can that which they buy in groſs. 

No point of Philoſophy is more excellent than Of- 
fice in publick affairs, if Officers do praQiſe that 
which Philoſophers teach. . 


Where offices are vendible, there the beſt-monied: 


jgnorants bear the greateſt rule, 
+ They which ſell offices, ſell the moſt ſacred things. 
in the world ; even Juſtice it ſelf, the Common- 
wealth, Subjects, and the Laws, 

He is onely fit to rule and bear office who comes. 
to it by conſtraint and againſt his will, 

The office of a Monarch is continually to look up- 
on. the Law of God, to engrave it. in his ſoul, and to- 
meditate upon his Word. 

' Offers. 
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ples ; judge by Providence, Wiſedom and Juftice; and 

defend by Proweſs, Care and Vigilance. Aveſil. 

Pericula, labores, dolores, etiam oprimus quiſque ſuſcipere 
mevulr, quam deſerere ullam cfficit partem. Cicero. 

Sigiſmundus Romanorum /mperator dicere ſolirns eft, 
Nulla nobu militia opus eſſer, fi ſuas quique civitates Pres 
tores cetertque Magiſtratus moderate jufleque gubernarent. 

Of Anceftours. 

Defin. Anceſtours are onr forefathers, the repured firſt 
beginners of our names and dignities ; from whom we 
challenge a lineal deſcent of Honour, proving our ſelves 
of their ſelf-ſubſtance. 

Hows Nobility deſcending from Anceſtry proves 

baſe, if preſent life continue not the dignity.Oſor. 

What can the vertue of our Anceftry profit us, if* 
we do not imitate them in their godly ations ? 

, Great merits ask great rewards, and great Ance- 

ftours vertuous iſſues. | 

As it'is-more comnon to revenge than to reward ; 
ſo it 1s eaſter to be born great than to continue great. 
Stoband,”: WH 

It is« miſerable to perſue the change which gains 
nothing but forrow and the blot of Anceſtry. 

The thing poſſeſt is not the thing it ſeems : and 
though we be great by our Anceftours, yet we for- 
get our Anceſtours. Suer. 

The fhifting of Chambers changeth not the diſ- 
eaſe; and the exchange of Names exchangeth -not 
Nature and Anceſtry. ; \ 

Ambition, which chiefly comes from Anceſtours , 
being got to the top of his deſires, cuts off the mean 
by which he did climb. 

'From our Anceſtours come our names, but from 
our Vertues our report. 

Mercenary faith is diſcontented with every —_— 
an 


Officers muſt rule by good Laws and good Exam- 
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and, new ftart-up glory with an old fame.; -- {4 


Vertue or Anceftry, it overthrows it {elf onely with 
the weight of it ſelf. | 


Many troubled in conſcience for diſgracing their | 


names with raſh as, in cold bloud repent their 
iſhonours. AR 
. The baſe iſſue of .ignoble- Anceſtry will loſe their, 
troths to ſave their lives. | 
Might will make his Anceſtours whom he pleaſeth. 
The event of things is cloſed up in darkneſs ; and 
though we know what our Anc<ftours were , we 
know not what we fhall be. 
- The longer- we. delay the. ſhew-/of yertue z "the 
ſtronger we make preſumptions: that we are.guiky 
of baſe beginnings: ,. - | AS 847-1 
The more a man foils in his mind, the more he 
is defiled : and the more a man boaſts of evil An- 
ceſtours, the more he is diſmayed. 
. Stemmata quidfaciunt ? quid prodeft ( Pontice) longo 
Sanguine cenſeri, piltoſque oftendere wultus n, 
Majorum, & flantes in curribus Amilianos? Juv, , 
. nn Zenks, 5 :proxuos, © que-aon; ferimus ipſt;; — * 
Fix ea noftra vgco. Qvid. JENNY 
.: -.;.* ;Of;War- I 
Defin. War is of tmo ſorts, Civil and Foreign, Civil 
War is the overthrow of alt, Eſtaes and, Monarckies, 
: and the ſeed of all kinds of. evil ju them, even-of. rhiſ: 
; that are maſt execrable./ ib begetterh mans of reverence. 
towards God, diſobedience to Magiſtrates, corruption 
_ of Manners, change of Laws, contemps, of Fuſtice, and 
baſe eſtimation of Learning and Science, Foreign War 
is that which Plato calleth a move gentle conrenitgn ; 
, and. is then onely moſt lawfull, when: it is. for tru: R;+ 
ligion, or t0 procure the continuance of: Ng acee : 


There 


; When greatnels.cannot bear it ſelf either with. 


| 
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"on is nothing more unconftant than War, did 
not patience make it ſtable, and true hope ſuc- 
ceſsſull. 

* War for excellency (as that between Euripides and 
Xeno:les) is plealing in the ſight of all men. 

Than War there is nothing more neceſfary : for 
the breach of Friendſhip by difſenſion ftrengtheneth 
the powers of Love in her new conjunttion. 

War is moft lawfull when it is warranted by the 
Word, either to defend a man's own right, or to re- 
pulſe the enemies of God. Za4ar. | 

Diverſity of Religion is the ground of Civil War 
in ſhew, but it is Ambition in effett. 

War ought to be deliberately begun, but fpeedily 
ended. 

Afﬀairs of War muft be deliberated. on by many, 
but concluded on by a few. 

The effefts of War are covetous defires, the fall 
of juſtice, force and violence. Epi#. 

War was -orely ordained to make men live in 
peace. 

In the ſack of a Town have an eſpecial care to pre- 
ferve the honour of Ladies and Maids from the vio- 
lence of unruly Souldiers. 

Have an eſpecial care to whom you commit the 
Government of an Army, Town, or Fort :; for love 
doeth much, but money doeth more. 

- Entring into thy Enemie's Camp, let all things of 
uſe and baggage follow thee at thy back : but thine 
enemy coming upon thee, let the ſame be brought 
into the middle of the Army. 

Where thou mayſt conquer with money, never 


uſe arms z and rather chuſe to overcome thine ene- + 


mies by policy than fight. 
In places of danger, and in troubleſome times, ever 
double the number of thy Sentinells. 


= 
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;| . Neceſſity makes War to be juſt. Bias. 
Nulla ſalus bello, pacem te poſcimns omnes. 
Incerti ſunt exitus pugnarum, Marſque eſt communis, 

qui ſxpe ſpoliantem jam & exſultantem evertit & percu- 
1t ab abjeto. Cicero. 
Of Generals in War. 

' Defin. Generals are the Heads and Leaders of Armies ; 
and they ought to be great, magnanimous and conſt aus 
in all their doings, free from the defets of raſhneſs and 
eomwardiſe, 

HE Tent of the General is the pure river run- 

ning through the Army, by whoſe ſoundnels all 

the Souldiers are preſerved and made ſtout : but if he 
be impure or corrupted, the whole Hoſt is infected. 

Unleſs wiſe and valiant men be choſen Generals, the 
old Chaos will return, and vertue die at the feet of 
confulion. 

He that will be a commander in Armies, firſt let 
him be commanded in the ſame ; for an ambitious: 
Seuldier will never make a temperate conduttour. 

A wiſe General muſt not onely forecaſt to prevent 
ſuch evils as he hears of, but alfo- be circumſpett to 


foreſee fuch ills as may happen beyond expettation. 


Demoſt. 

A General, after the battel ended, muſt have a 
Circumſpett care how he praiſeth one Captain more- 
than another. 

A General ought not to bring all his forces to bat- 
tel at once, unleſs it be upon great advantage. 0I'ws. 


It is very needfull for a General to know the hu. 


mour and diſpoſition of his adverſarie's General 
whom he fighteth againſt, 
The Oration of a General gives courage to Co-. 
wards and baſe minded Souldiers. Yegetius. 
A covetous General purchafeth to himſelf more 
hate than love. 
A Ge- 
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A General muſt not be ignorant bf ſuch things as ' 
are neceſſary in a journey. 

Captains muſt be valiant, as deſpiſing death, con- 
fident, as not wonted to be overcome ; yet doubt- 
full by their preſent feeling, and reſpettfull by that 
they ſee already. 

A Captain's feet ought to be ſteddy, his hands dili- 
gent, his eyes watchfull, and his heart reſolute. 

It is requiſite for a General to know all advantages 
of the place where the Battel ſhould be fought. 

It proveth oft the ruine of an Army, when the 
General is careleſs, and maketh no account of his ene- 
mies proceedings. 

It is dangerous for the perſon of the General to fol- 
lew his flying enemy. 

It behoveth that, the General be always lodged in 
the midſt of the Camp. 

A General or Captain in-danger ought to change 
his habit or retire. Ferdin. 
 Thedeath of a General, or his being in danger,muſt 
be difſembled, for fear it procure the loſs of the battel. 
- A good General ſhould ever be like a good Shep- 
herd, looking into the wants of his Souldiers, and 
providing all things neceſſary to comfort them. Baſil. 

Let a General give to honour a renowned burial, 
in how mean a perſon ſoever it did inhabit ; for ho- 
nour after death encourageth as much as wealth in 
life. Yegetius. 

If thou beeft a Commander in Armies, deſpiſe not 
the poor ; for konour's birth ifſueth from the womb 
of deſert. 

The whole ſcope- of a General's thoughts ſhould be 
to win glory and amplifie renown ; loathing to be a 
plague or ſcourge of atfiition ; ſeeking by Conqueſt 
to erect, not by Viatory to confound. Ca/ar. 

The Trophy of a General is his owa conſcience, 
an 
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* and his Valour is his Tomb's treaſury. : 


Commanders in Arms ſhould not be choſen for hols 


2ge or riches, but for their wiſedom and valour. 

A General or chief Goyernour muſt be wiſe to com- 
mand, liberal to reward, and valiant to defend. 

There are eight conditions that a General ought to 
have ; to avoid unjuft wrongs, to corrett blaſphe- 
mers, to ſuccour innocents, to chaſtiſe quarrellers, 
to pay his ſouldiers, to defend his people, to provide 
things neceſſary, and to obſerve faith with enemies. 

Ducis in conſilio poſuta eſt virius militum. 

Optimzs ille dux, qui novit vincere, & vittortd utt. 


| Of Policy: 

Defin. Policy is a word derived of the Greek word Polie 
teia, which is a Regiment of a City or Common- 
wealth ; and that which the Grecians cal Political 
Government, the Latins call the Government of a Com- 
mon-wealth, or of a Civil Society. This word Policy 
hath been taken among the Ancients ſometimes for a 


- Burgeſs, - which is the enjoying of the Rights and Privi-- 


leges of a Town ; ſometimes for the order and manner 
. of life uſed by ſome — perſon';- and ſometimes the 
order and eſtate whereby one ar many Towns are g0- 
verned, and politick affatrs are managed and admini- 
ſtred. 
licy is a neceſſary friend to Proweſſe. 
That War cannot be proſperous where enemies 
abound, and money waxeth ſcant. 
No- man ought to give that treaſure to any one in 
particular which is kept for the preſervation of all. 
It is greater commendation to obtain honour by 
policy and wiſedom, than to have it by deſcent. 
That Country may above all other be counted hap- 
Py, Where every man enjoyeth his own labour, and 
no man liveth by the ſweat of another body. as 


| 
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Of right that Common-wealth ought to be'deftroy- 
ed, which of all other hath been counted the flower 
of vertue, and-after becometh the filthy fink of vice. 

There can be no greater danger to a Common- 
wealth; nor no.like ſlander to a Prince, as to commit 
the charge of men to him the field,' which will be 
firſt. ready to command, ' and laft ready to fight. 

What Power : and Polioy' cannot compaſs , Gold 
both commands and conquers. Ariſtippys. 

He that getteth. by conqueft doeth much;but he that 
can well keep that which he hath gotten doeth more. 

Money and Souldiers are the Rrength and finews 
of War. Ageſil. 

It is better to prevent an - inconvenience by brea- 
king an oath, than to ſuffer injury by obſerving of 
promiſe, _ 

Warlike feats are better learned in the fields of 
Africk, than in the beautifull Schools of Greece. 

It is better to have men wanting money , than 
money wanting men. Themift, © ' 

The authority of a Common-wealth is impaired 
when the buildings be ruinated. 

. In. proof of Conqueſt -men ought to profit them- 
ſclves as much by policy as by power. 

There are no Common-weals more looſe than 
thoſe where the common people haye moſt liderty. 
Cicero. 

A Policy is ſoon deſtroyed by the pride men have 
in commanding, and liberty in ſinning. 

In Common-weals ſuch ſhould be more honoured 
who'in time of peace maintain the State in tranquil- 
lity, and in the fury of war defend it by their labour 
and magnanimity. Plato. 

A Monarch is beft in a well governed State. 

A certain man urging the popular eftate to Zycur- 
£48, was thus anſwered by him; firſt ordain thou ſuch 
a Gg- 
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a Government in,thine own Common-weal. 

Becauſe many <annot fitly govern', therefore it is 
moſt neceſſary that one ſhould be made Sovereign. 
Homer. ©. 

The Oracle of Apollo at Delphos being demanded 
the reaſon why Fuptter ſhould be the chief of Gods, 


fith Mars was the beft 'Souldier, made this'anſwer ; _ 


Mars is valiant, but Fupiter-is wiſe : -concluding-by 
this anſwer, that policy is of -more force to ſubdue 
than valour. 

One Neſtor is more to be eſteemed than ten ſuch 
as Ajax. 

Strength, wanting wit and policy to rule, over- 
throweth it ſelf, #orace. 

Publica res ad privatum commodam trahi poteſt, dume- 
modo ſtatus publicus non Izdatur. Cicero. 

Diu apparandum eſt bellum, ut vincas celerins. 


Of Courage. * 

Defin. Courage is a fiery humour of the Spirits kindling 
the mind with formardneſs in attempts, and bearing the 
body through danger and 3#be hardeſt. adventures, 

F DOurage and; Courteſie are the two principal 

points whichadorn a Captain. 
Courage conſiſteth not in hazarding without fear, 
but in being reſolutely-minded in a juft cauſe. Pur. 


The talk of a Souldier ought to hang at the point 


of his Sword. 
The want. of courage in Commanders breeds neg- 
le& and contempt among Souldiers. * 
Faint-hearted Cowards are-never permitted to put 
in plea at the Bar of Love. 
. Courage conquers his enemy before the field 'be 
ought. 
Fortitude is a knowledge inſtrutting a man how 
With commendat'on to adventure dangerous and _ 
u 


! 
{ 


| 
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full things, and in taking them in hand to be no- 
thing terrified. Socrate | 

The courage of a man is ſeen in the reſolution of 
his death. | 

Fortitude is the faireſt bloſſam that ſprings from 
noble mind. 

Fortitude is the mean between fear and boldneſs. 

There 1s not any thing hard to be accomplithes 
by him that with courage enterpriſeth it. Cicero, 

Courage begun with deliberate conſtancy , and 
continued without change, doth ſeldom fail. 

It cannot be accounted courageous and true vitto- 
Ty that bringeth not with it ſome clemency. Bas. 

To conquer is natural ; to pity, heavenly. 

It is more courage to die free, than to live cap» 
tive. Leofth. 

Bias holding wars with Jphicrates King of Athens, 
falling into the hands of his enemies, and his ſouldi- 
ers fearfully asking what they ſhould doe ; he anſwe- 
red, Make report to thoſe that are alive, that I die 
with courage fighting ; and I will ſay to the dead, 
that yon ſcape cowardly flying. 

Courage adventureth on danger , conquereth by 
pepſeverance, and endeth with honour. 

There is nothing that maketh a man of more for- 
titude, or ſooner great and mighty, than the trial of 
a perverſe fortune ; nor any thing that. breedeth 
more ftability of faith and-patience, than the exer- 
Ciſe of adverlities. 

Heat is the inſtrument, anger the whetſtone of 
fortitude. 

'  Couragecontemneth all perils, deſpiſeth calamities, 
and conquers death. 

Courage depending on mediocrity hath audacioul- 
nels for one, and fear for his other extreme, 

As fortitude ſuffereth not tie mind to be dejettel 
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by any evils; ſo temperance ſuffereth it not to bs 
drawn from honeſty by any allurements. 

Courage is the Champion of Juſtice, and never 
ought to contend but in righteous ations. Epif. 

Thunder terrifieth children, and threatnings fear 
fools ; but nothing diſmayeth a man of courage and 
reſolution. | 

Courage is a wiſe man's coat , and cowardiſe a 
fool's cognizance. 

m—/,naum eſt, periture parcere vite. | 

Quemcunque magnanimum viderts, miſerum negese 


Of Fame. 

Defin. Fame is but an echo, and an idle humour of re- 

port, which running from ear to ear, conveyeth through 
the. worid the ridings of truth and falſhood. 

Here is no ſweeter friend than Fame, nor wor- 

ſer enemy than report, 

It is a part of good fortune to be well reported of, 
and to have a good name. Plor. 

It is no ſmall pleaſure to have a good name, and 
yet it is more frail than any glaſs. Eraſmus. 

A good life is the readieft way to a good name. 

Deſire to be. famous, but firſt be carefull to pur- 
Chaſe fame with credit. 

There is no kind of miſhap more infamous than 
for a man to loſe his good name, and to be ill repor- 
ted of amongſt all men for his bad dealing. | 

As the ſhadow doth follow the body, ſo good 
geceds accompany fame. Cicero. 

Fame is the ſpeedy Herald tv bear news. 

Fame riſeth up like a bubble, continueth like a 
Qadow, and dies in the boſome of time. 

Nothing is more famous in a Prince than the love 
of his SubjeQts, nor any thing more famous in Sub- 
3eRs than obedience. 

: Fame 


b- 
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Fame 1s like the turning wheel, that never ftayeth ; 
like the burning flame, that quickly quenchefl ; like 
the Summer fruit, that ſoon withereth. 

A good report ſhineth moſt clearly in the deepeſt 
darkneſs. 

If thou deſire to be well ſpoken of, then learn to 
ſpeak well of others; and when thou learneſt to ſpeak 
well, tken learn likewiſe to doe well: ſo ſhalt thou 
be fure to get a worthy name, | 

Our good name ought to be more dear unto us 
than our life. 

Beauty conquers the heart, gold conquers beauty: 
but fame ſubdues and goes beyond them both. 

To fly from Fame or Deſtiny is of all things moſt 
impoſſible, 

Keep the fame thou haſt honeſtly gotten, for it is 

ajewel ineſtimable. 

A rumour raiſed of nothing ſoon vaniſheth, and 
the end of it is nothing elſe but to make the innocen- 
cy of him who is {landred to be more admired. Eraſ- 
MU, 

Honeſtus rumor alterum eſt patrimonium. 

Atum praclare cum tis eſt quorum virtus nec oblivione 
eorum qui ſunt, nec reticentia poſteriorum ſepulta eſſe potes 
rit, Cicero. | 

Of Rage. . 
Defin. Rage # a ſhort fury, the inflammation of the 
bloud, and alteration of the heart : it is a deſire of 
revenge or regardleſs care of friends, an ea:my of all 
* reaſon, and as uneaſie to be guides by another as 4 
furious Tyrant. 


| RA or anger, if it be but a ſmall time deferred, 


the force thereof will he greatly alwaged ; but 

if it be: ſuffered to continue, it increaſeth more and 
more in miſchief, untill by revenge it be fully atisfed, 
Whilſt Rage hath run his courſe, forbear to you 
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for many men in their anger will give no ear to reaſon. 
Anger 1s the firſt entrance to unſeemly wrath. Py- 


Wrath proceedeth from the feebleneſs of courage, 
and lack of diſcretion. 

Women are ſooner angry than men, the ſick ſoon- 
er than the healthy, and old men ſooner than young 
men. Hermes. : 

The irefull man is more miſzoverned than he whom 
loathlome drunkennels detains. 

The raging perturbations of the mind do puniſh 
reaſon, and blind the fight of wiſedom. Anax. 

What ragingly and raſhly is begun, doth challenge 
ſhame before it be half done. : 

Griet never leaves a wrathfull man weaponleſs. 

Anger is ſoon buried in a wiſe man's breaft. 

Anger and Power meeting together in one man, 
are of more force than any thunderbolt. 

Flee from the furious in his wrath ; and truſt not 
to the fair tongue of thine enemy. 

He overcometh a ſtout enemy that overcometh his 
own anger. Chile, 

What in private perſons is termed Choler, in great 
m2y is called Fury and Cruelty. 

Anger ſpringeth from injury done unto us ; but 
fatred oftentimes is conceived of no occalion. Arift. 

Wrath and Revenge take from man the mercy of 
Gol, and deſtroy and quench the grace that Gou 
nad-given him. 

He beft keepeth himſelf from anger that always 
dceth remember that God looketh upon him« Plato. 

As fire, being kin&led but with a ſmall ſpark, 
worketh oft-times great hurt and damage, becaule 
the fiercenels thereof was not at the firſt abated: fo 
anzer, being harboured wa the heart, breaketh fortli 
TINGS INTO MUCH CTUEILY. 
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The angry man meditating upon miſchief, think- 
etn that he hath good counſel in hand. 
Wrath is a dcjire to be revenged, 
QF Opporrunity for the fame, Lt. 

As difordinate anger is a fault, fo is ſometimes the 
want of a moderate Choler, or rather hatred of vice. 

Anger 1s the finew of the ſoul, tor thar it ſerveth 
to increaſe valour, being mudcrate and temperatc. 
RW: | 

Anger makes a man to differ from himſelf, 

There is no falte counſel to be raken trom 
mouth of an angry man. 4zax. 

Anger is like unto a cloud, that maketh evcry 
thing ſeem bigger than it is 

Raſh judgment maketh haſte to repentance. 

Anger contifteth in habit and diſpoſition ;3 but 
wrath in deed and effect, 

.Like as green wood, which is long in kindling, con- 
tinueth longer hot than the dry, if it hath orice ta- 
ken fire : ſo commonly it fallesh out, that the man 
ſeldom moved to anger is more hard to be paciiied in 
his anger than he that is quickly vexed. 

If thou have not ſo much power as to refraia thine 
anger, yet diſſemble it, and keep it ſecret; and tv 
by little and little thou mayſt haply forget it. 

Wrath and rigour lead ſhame in a leaſe. Jſocrr. 

In correction be not angry : for he that puaiſhetn 


ſeeking a Time 
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in his rage, ſhall never keep that mean which is bc» . 


tween too much and too little. 

Haſty and froward ſpeeches beget anger, anger be- 
ing kindled begetteth wrath , wrath ſceketh greedi:y 
after revenge, revenge is never ſatisfied but in bloud- 
ſhedding. | | 

As he that loveth quietneſs ſleepeth ſecure ; fo hz 
that delights in ftrife and anger palſeth his days in 
great danger. | 
F 2 It 
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It is good for a man to abſtain from anger, if not 
for wiſedom's ſake, yet for his own bodily health's ſake. 

He that is much ſubject to wrath, and hunteth after 
rev-nge, quencheth the grace that God hath given 
him, and commits through rage and. fury more hor- 
rible offences than can afterwards be reformed. | 

Qualibet iratis ipſe dat arma dolor. 

tra feras mentes obſulet, eruditas praterlabiturs 


Of Cruelty. 

Defin. Cruelty is commonly taken for every extreme wrong : 
it is the Rigorous effet of an evil-diſpoſed will, and the 
fruis which is reapt from injuſtice. 

By hath his curſes from above ; but courte- 

fe is graced with the title of commendation. 

Where lenity cannot reclaim, there ſeverity muſt 
correct. | 

It is as great cruelty to ſpare all as to ſpare none. 

Tyrants uſe trial by arms ; but the juft refer their 
cauſes to the arbitrement of the Laws. 

To pardon many for the offence of one, is an of- 
fice of Chriſtianity ; but to puniſh many for the fault 
of one appertaineth properly to Tyrants. 

He that accuſtoms himſelf to ſorrow, acquainteth 
himſelf with cruelty. Plato. 

It is amongſt evils the greateſt evil, and in Tyrants 
the greateſt tyranny, that they of themſelves will not 
live according to Reaſon and Juſtice, neither will 
they conſent that MalefaGtors ſhould receive puniſh- 
ment. 

It is more profit for a Prince that is a Tyrant, that 
his Common-wealth be rich, and his Palace poor, 
than the Common-wealth to be poor, and. his own 
Palace rich. 

He never ſerveth gratefully who by violence is ſub- 
x to another. 

The 
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. The woman that holdeth in her eye moft cruelty, 
hath often in her heart moſt diſhoneſty 

The Captain that is bloudy-minded and full of 
revenge is either flain by his enemies, or fold by his 
ſouldiers. 

Cauſzleſs cruelty never ſcapes long without revenge. 

With the irefull we muſt not. be importunate to 
crave pardon, but to defire that revenge may be de- 
ferred. , 

Tyranny, amongſt many other evils, is moſt wret- 
ched in this, that his friends dare not counſel him. 

He that ſhews himſelf cruel towards his ſervants, 
doth manifeſtly declare that his will is good to pu- 
niſh others alſo, but he wanteth authority. 

- Private cruelty doth much hurt, but a Prince's an- 
ger is an open War. 

Vitory ſhould not thirſt after bloud, nor the gain: 
of conqueſt induce a man to cruelty. Scpio. 

A cruel Prince over a rebellious Nation, 1s a great 
vertue warring with a world of wickedneſs. 

Nulla vobis cum tyrannis eſt ſocietas, ſed ſumma difſ- 
traio ; neque eſt contra naturam ſpoliare eum quem hoe 


neſtum eſt necare. 
Of Fear. 


Defin. Fear #s twofol?, good and evil. Good fear it 
that which is grounded upon a good diſcourſe of reaſon 
and judgment,. ſtanding in awe of blame, reproach and 
diſhonour, more than death or grief, Evil fear u de- 
fitute of reaſon, it # that which we call Comardlineſs - 
and Puſillanimity, always attended on with two pertur- 
bations of the ſoul, Fear and Sadneſs. It 3s alſo the 
defe# of the vertue of Fortitude. 

HE fear and reverence of one God is more 
worth than the ſtrength of all men. 
No man can be juſt without the. fear. and reve- 
rence of the Lord. 
F 4 Fear- 
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Fear dependeth upon love, and without love it is 
foon had in contempt. 

It thou be ignorant what fin is, or knoweft not 
vertue, by the fear and love of God thou mayft 
quickly underſtand them both, Socrates. 

He that feareth God truly, ſerveth him faithfully, 
loveth him intirely, prayeth unto him devoatly, and 
diſtributeth unto the poor liberally. 

Wicked men. wanting the fear of God, are haun- 
fed of evil to their own overthrow and deftruction. 
8021115. 

It is the property of a Seryant. to fear his Maſter 
with hatred ; but a <on fearech his Father for love. 
mos 

Neither ftrength nor bigneſare of value in a fear- 
full body. | 

They that deſire to be feared, neeis muſt they 
dread them of whom they be feared. 

Fear is the comp1aion of a guilty conſcience. 

A Maſter thar feareth his Servant is inore ſervile 
than the Servant himſetr. 

It is a deadly fear to live in continual danger of 
death. 

It is a mere folly for a man to fear that which he 
cannot ſhun, | 

It is a natural thing in all men to leave their lives 
with ſorrow. and to take their death with fear. 

To demand how many, ani not where the ene. 
mies be, is a ſign of a cowardly fear. 

Fear followeth hope ; wherefore if thou wilt not 
fear, hope not. A/culap. 

It many times happens, that the parties not wil- 
ting to joyn in love, do conſent and agree together 
in fear. 

It is far better to fear thy choice, than to rue thy 
unhappy chance. | 

He 
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He that feareth every tempeſt is not fit to be a-tra- 
veller. : 

The ſword diſpatcheth quickly, but fear tormen-- 
teth continually, — _. 

Fear ftandeth at the gates of the ears, and putteth 
back all perſwations. Plato. 

The more a man fears, the ſooner he ſhall be hurt. 

Too much fear opens the' door to deſperation. 

He that through his cruelty is much feared of other 
men, walketh in ſmall aſſurance of his own life. 

The tear of death to a wicked perſon is of greater 
force to trouble than the ſtroke it (elf. 

A fearfull man never thinks ſo well. of any man's 
Opinion as he doth of his own conceit ; and yet he will 
be ready to ask counſel upon every trifling caule. 

It is a lamentable thing to be old with fear when 
a man is but young in years. 

It becometh not a Commander in Arms to be a 
man of a fearfull diſpoſition. 0laws. | 
The law of fear was melted in the mould of the 

love of Chriſt. 4:2uſt. | 

It is the property of a wiſe man, with a quiet mind 
patiently to bear all things, never drvading more than 
-he needs in adverſity. nor fearing c.:£5no7 to be fea- 
red in time of proſperity : but tbui- things which he 
hath, -he honeſtly enjoyeth ; thoſe things which he 
poſſefſeth not, he doth not greatly covet. | 

It becometh a wiſe man to be heedfull, but not to 
be fearfull ; for- baſe fear. bringeth double danger. 
Vegetins. 

It is requiſite for all men to know God, and. to. 
live in his tear. But ſach as worſhip God for fear 
leſt any harm ſhould happen unto them, are like 
them that hate Tycants in their, heart, and yet ſtudy 
ta pleaſe them, becauſe they would in quict keep - 
that they poſteis. / 
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an—— [ts i. ſumm pericula mifit 
Fenturi timor ipſe mali : fortiſſimms ille eſt, 
Qui prompius metuenda pati, fi commnus inſient,, 
Et differre potcſt w— 

=— 0s maximus omnia cogit, 


Que poſſunt fieri, fata putare, timsr. 


Of Famine. 

Defin. Famine is 4 vehement hungry deſire of eating, as 
thirſt us of drinking, which (as Galen ſaith in the third 
Bock of Natural Faculties) filleth and choaketh the ſty- 
mach with -evil and noifome humours, and diſolveth 
and deſtroyeth the ſirength thereof : it begetteth Ioath- 
ſomneſs, and filleth all the body full of outragecus and 
filthy diſeaſes. | 


Arren Scytkiz is Famine's Country, and the place 
of her abode the fteril and fruitleſs top of mount 
Caucaſus. 

Famine and dearth do thus differ. Dearth is that, 
when all thole things that belong to the life of man, 
for example, meat, drink, apparel, lodging, and 0- 
ther things, are rated at a high-price. 

Famine is, when all theſe neceilaries before n2- 
med are not to be got for money, though there be 
ftore of money. 

God is the efficient cauſe of Famine, and fins the 
impulttre or forcing cauſes, which the holy Scripture 
ſetteth down to be theſe ; Atheiim, Idolatry, Con- 
tempt of God's Word. private Gain, Perjury and Op- 
preihon, Covetouſneſs, Cruelty, Pri:!e, Drunkenneis 
and Surteiting, and neglect of Tithe-paying. 

After Famine cometh the Pettilence: 

In the time of Famine, Mice, Dogs, Horſes, Aies, 
Chaft, Pelts, Hides, Saw-duſt, haye been uſed for 
good ſuſtenance., and at. the. laſt:Man's fleſb ; = 
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that which is not to be ſpoken without trembling, the © | 
Mothers have been conftrained (through hunger) to- 
eat their own Children. Foſeph. | 
Whenas Hannibal beſieged Cafilinum, a City -in 
Traly ; in the City, by reaſon of extreme ſcarcity, a 
Mouſe was ſold for two hundred pieces of money, and: 
yet he that ſold it Cied for hunger, and the buyer li- 


ved. Plin, 
4s | Fate forbiddeth Famine to abide where Plenty 
d dwelleth. 
0s Famine is like to the eating and devouring Ulcer, 
th called the Efthiomenus, called of the Courtiers ( who 
he commonly more than others are ſubje& thereunto) the 
nd Wolf, which ulcerateth the skin, and eateth the fleſh 


to the very bones. 
Famine is more intolerable than the Peftilence or 


ce the Sword : therefore when Gol gave David his 

nt choice of theſe three evils, he choſe the Peftilence, as 
| the ealieſt to be endured. 

"A Darius, when in flight he had drunk puddle-water, 

n, polluted with dead carkafſes, ſaid, that he never 

0- drank any thing more pleaſant : the reaſon was, bee-- 


cauſe he always before uſed to drink ere he was a- 
thirſt, Curtius. 


2s. 
De Artax?rxes, whenas in a certain flight he had no- 
thing to feed on but dry Figs and brown Bread, Good 
he God, quoth he, what pleaſant food have I never tal 
re ted of till now ! : 
n- Cibi condimentum eft fames ; potionys, itz. 
D= - +on Neque enim Cereremque famenJue 
-{$ Fats coire finunt. Ovid. 
j Of Ruiae. 


Defin. Ruine is the overcbrow or utter ſul: 
manner of eftates, making 9lorio:s thin; 
Jr and bringing well-ordered ſnaps into 4 © 


' 
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W/Hen Law-breakers are reftored, and judgment 


cancelled, then every one knoweth that his ru- 
ine 1s at hand, without any hope of ſafety. 
Souldiers get fame by ruine, honour by ſcars, and 
praiſe by clemency. 
Over the greateft beauty hangs the greateſt ruine. 
A little water cannot quench a great fice, nor a 
little hope eaſe a great miſery. 
The beſt deſerts ace commonly ruined by baſe neg- 
letts and ill rewarding. 
He that hath not. taſted misfortune, hath taſted no 
fortune. 
He that ſees another man's ruine muſt fear his.own 
nulery.. 
He that hath but one eye muſt fear to loſe it ; and 
ke that hath but one vertue muſt die ere he ruine it. 
When the heart is environed with oppreſſion, then 
the-ears are ſhut up from, hearing of good. counſel. 
The ruines of time are the manuments of mortality. 
Ruine is a friend to ſolitarineſs, a foe to company, 
and heir to deſperation. 
The greateſt ruine of the body is nothing ta the 
leaſt ruine of the ſoul. 
Ruined hearts live with tears in their eyes, and 
ge with mirth in their looks. 
Security puts away ruive, and fear hinders gladneſs. 
He that will be reputed valiant muſt let neither 
chance nor griet diſmay him. 
The. ſtudy of wiſedom is the readieft ruine- of 
grief and vexation, 
Many friends aflwage many misfortunes... 
Counſel in trouble gives ſmall comfort when help 
3s paſt remedy. 
It is goo(l for.a man in the midſt of proſperity. to 
fear a ruine, and in the midſt. of adyerity to hope 
fur: better ſuccecdings. 
27 
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Of all creatures man is the moſt apt to fall, becan 
being weakeſt he undertakes the greateſt ations. 

Proſperity is more hurtfull than adverſity, in that. 
.the one may be more ealily born than the other for- 
gotten. 

Omnia ſunt hominum tenui pendentta filo ; 

Er. ſubito caſu, que valuere ruunt. 
Sus © ipſa Roma viribus ruit. Horace. 


Of Fortune. 
Defin. Fortune # nothing elſe but 2 feigned device of 
man's ſpirit, and a mere imagination without truth, 
Xteriour aftions are tied to the wings of For- 
tune. Plato. 

No man is fo perfeatly grounded in any degree of 
eſtate, but that he may be made ſubje& to chance 
and alteration of life. 

To a man whom fortune doth not favour , dili- 
gence can little avail, Marc. Aure!, 

Fortune hath no power over diſcretion. Solon. 

To him that is fortunate every Land js his Country. 

There is no greater check to the pride of Fortune, 
than with a reſolute courage to pals over her crofles 
without care. S. T. 4. 

Fortune flies, and if ſhe touch Poverty, it is with 
her heel ; rather diſaining their want with a frown, 
than envying their wealth with diſparagement. 

Fortune is ſo variable, that ſhe never ſtayeth her 
wheel, nor ever cealſeth to be turning of the ſame. Sec. 

Fortune ſheweth her greatneſs, when' ſuch as be 
of ſinall value are advanced to the poſleilion of 
mighty things.. 

The gifts of Fortune are tranſitory,tied to no time ; 
but the gifts of Nature are permanent, ard endure 
a.ways. 

<mally advantageth it that the mind be generous, 
aikl. 
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nd the body warlike, if he that taketh arms be nn- | 
ortunate ; for the hour of happy fortune is more 
worth thayAll the policies of war. 

EyegpFnan is the workman of his own fortune , 
andgTainionctl her according to his manners Socrat. 

Fortune is the onely rebellious handmaid againſt 
vertue. 1!ut. 

Fortune did never ſhew her ſelf noble, but unto a 
min.! £44 was generous and noble. 

Fortune is conſtant in nothing but inconftancy.. 
Aurel. : 

Fortune is like F.znus, double-faced ; as well full of 
ſmiles to comtort, as of frowns to diſcourage. 

Fortune ever favours them that are moſt valiant ; 
and things the more hard, the more haughty. Cicero. 

The changes of Fortune and end of life are always 
uncertain. Pacuvils. 

Fortune in no worldly things is more uncertain * i! 
than ia ware "Olius, 

A valiant man never loſeth his reputation, becaufe 
Fortune faileth him, but becauſe courage dieth in him. 

No man is unhappy but he that efteems himſelf. - 
unhappy by the baſe repatation of his courage. 

There can be no man more unhappy than he to 
whom adverſity never happened. Strobzus. 

To be humble in-the height of Fortune, ſtays the 
deceit of her wheel in turning, 

By the exceiive gain of wealthy men Fortune was ( 
firſt made a Goddeſs, 

Thou ſhalt ſooner find good Fortune, than keep it. 

Forture is unconſtant, and will quickly require- a- 
gain wlat {he hath before beſtowed upon thee. 
Thales. 

Fortune is nob- fully pacified when ſhe hath once 
1cvenged. 

That is not thine own which Fortune hath given. 
thee. Socrates Thong 
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Thou provokeſt Fortune to anger, when thok 

fayeſt thou art happy. a 'y 

Fortune is to great men deceitfull, to good men un« F, 
ſtable, and to all that are high, unſure. 

A happy man ſhall have more Cofins and KinSfotky* 
than ever he had friends either by his Father or Mo- 
ther's ſide. Thales. 

When Fortune cometh ſuddenly with ſome preſent 
delight and pleaſure, it is a token that by her flattering 
-us ſhe hath made ready her ſnares to catch us. A4ur. 

Through idleneſs, negligence, and too much truſt 
in Fortune, not onely men, but Cities and Kingdoms, 
have been utterly loſt and deftroyed. A 

Fortune delighteth not ſo much to keep under the 
vanquiſhed, as to bridle and check the Vittors. -.. 

Fortune is as brittle as the glaſs, and when ſhe 
ſhineth, then ſhe is broken in pieces. 

In great perils it is better that men ſubmit them- 
ſelves unto reaſon, than recommend themſelves to 
Fortune. 

Fortune is exceeding ſlippery, and cannot be held 
. of any man againſt her own will. 

Fortune is never more deceitfull than when ſhe ſee. 
meth moſt to fayour. 

- Fortuna multss dat nimss, ſatis nulli. 
Nulli tam bona eſt fortuna de qua non poſſit queri. 
Of Riches. 

Defin. Riches of the Philoſophers and Poets are called the | 
goods of Fortune, under which are comprebended Plate, 
Monz2y, Fewels, Lands and Poſſeſſions in abundance. 
They are according t0 their uſe good or bad : good, if 
they be well uſed ; bad, if they be abuſed. 

Iches are good when the party that poſleſſeth 
them can tell how to uſe them. 

Riches rightly uſed breed delight, pleaſure, profit 
and praiſe ; but to him that abuſeth. them they pro-. 

Cure. 
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cure envy, hatred, diſhonour and contempt. Plaut. 

As the greater we ſee our ſhadow, the nearer we 
draw towards night :; ſo muſt we fear leſt the more 
that we our ſelves abound in wealth, the farther off 
truth and the light eſtrange themſelves: from us. 

A wicked man is either wicked of himſelf, or heir 
of a wicked man. Fer. 

As poverty is not meritorious, if it be not born 
with patience ; fo riches are not hurtfull, unleſs they 
be abuſed. | 

It commonly. happeneth, that thoſe men which 
enjoy moſt wealth are moſt vexed with the greedy 
detire of getting more, and mightily moleſted with 
fear leſt they ſhould loſe what they have already got- 
ten. Auguſt. 

The greateſt riches in the world to a good man is 
his ſoul and reaſon, by which he loveth righteoul: 
nels, and. hateth iniquity. 

There is: no man more willing to become ſurety 
for another than he that is in want 

He hath riches ſufficient that needeth neither to 
flatter nor borrow. Solor. 

- Rich men without Wiſedom and Learning are cal- 
led ſheep with golden fleeces. 

The more that a miſerable man encreaſeth in 
riches, the more he diminiſheth in friends, and aug- 
nenteth the number of his enemies. Anaxag. 

Rich mea have need of mary Leffons to! inftrut 
them to doe well. Philip. 

Rich men through exceſs, idleneſs, and dclicious 
pleaſures, are more grols in conceit than poorer per- 
{0nsS. 

Thoſe riches are to be deſpiſed which are loſt with 
too much liberality, and ruft with niggardly ſparing. 

Wacre the rich are honoured, £004 men ace little 
regarded. . 
it 
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Tt worketh great impatience in a rich man to be 
ſuddenly decayed and taln into poverty. 

He hath moſt that coveteth leaſt. 

Great abundance of riches cannot of any man be 
both gathered and kept without fin. Eraſm. 

There be three cauſes that chiefly move mens 
minds to detire worldly wealth. The one is the love 
of riches, eaſe, mirth and pleaſure. Another is the de- 
ltre of worſhip, honour and glory. The third is the 
doubtfulnels and miſtruſt of wicked and faithleſs 
men, who are too much carefull for their own living 
here in the world, and think all they can get too 
little to ſuffice them. S2l-n, 

Sufacie.zt is the ſure hold which keepeth wiſe men 
from evil works. 

Hpon a covetous-minded man riches are ill beftow- 
ed; for he is neither the warmer cloathed, the better 
fed. or any thing in ſhew the more wealthy for them. 

It thou know how to uſe money, it will become thy 
handmaid; if not, it will become thy Maſter. 7icd. 

Small expences often uſed conſume great ſubſtance 
in ſhort ſpace. 

No man is rich by his birth, for all men are born 
naked, 

He that delights onely in riches delights in a dan- 
gerous pleaſure. 

Men ſhould live exceeding quiet, if theſe two words 
[Mine and Thine] were taken away. Anaxag. 

It is better to have a man without money, than 
money without a man. Themi/t. 

Plato would haye both Plenty and Poverty to be 
baniſhed his Common-wealth : the one, becauſe it 
cauſeth pleaſure, idleneſs and amhition ; the other, 
becauſe it maketh men abje@, ſeditious, and given 
to all filthy lucre. | 

Silver commands Peaſants,and Gold controlls Princes. 
Money 
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Money is the ſinews of war, and the keys to un- 
lock hidden ſecrets. 

Plenty begetteth want ; for he that hath much 
needs mich. 

O thou inatiable hunger of gold and filver ! what 
; 1s it that thou doſt not compell the ſouls of men to 
buy and ſell ? Tull, 

It is againſt nature that we ſhould increaſe our 
own riches and ſubſtance with the ſpoil of other 
mens wealth. 

He that hoardeth up money taketh pains for 0- 
other men. 

©s a rare miracle for money to lack a Maſter. Bas. . 

As the touch-ftone tricth gold, fo gold trieth the 
hearts of men. 

He is rich that lives content with his Eſtate. 

Aulta loquor : quiduis nummis praſentibus opta, 
Et v-niet ; clauſum poſſidet arca Fovem. 
Diffcile eft virtutes eum revereri qui ſemper ſecunda 
fortuna ſit uſus. | 
Of Change. 
Defin. Change is generally any alteration, either of times, 
ſtates, ludies, opinions, or any other faculty wharſo- 
ever. 
HE whole world is nothing but a ſhop of 
change : for riches we exchange poverty, for 
health ſickneſs, for pleaſure ſorrow , for honours 
contempt ; briefly, it is nothing elſe but change , 
* whatſoever chanceth unto us. 

There is nochange more certain than the change of 
life to death. Crates. 

There is no better change, than for a man that 
hath been lewd to become honeſt ; and for a woman 
that hath been as laſcivious as Lats, to wax As re- 
pentant as Magdalen. 

The unſftaid and wandering minded man is never 
wile. . Who 
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Who changeth Peace for War , hath all miſeries 
laid open to his eye; his Goods ſpoiled, his Children 
flain, his Wife raviſhed, his Cattel driven away ; 
briefly, himſelf made moſt miſerable to behold his un- 
happineſs. 

Change doth avert the good, and ered the bad; 
prefer the faithleſs, and confound deſert. 

Change ſeldom brings better chance, but very of- 
ten worle. 

The day by courſe changeth to night, the night 
likewiſe changeth to day, the Summer to Winter, 
Youth to Age, and Proſperity to Adverſity. 

Nothing is I:ghter than the Change of time, nor 
any thing more certain. 

Nature by change produceth her increaſe. 

He that by change of fortune mounteth higher than 
he ſhould, muſt arm himſelf with patience, to de- 
ſcend lower than he would. 

Change in all matters, except they be miſchievous, 
is moſt dangerous. Xenoph. | 

Change of honour is enyie's mark. 

He is no-where that is every-where. 

That plant never proſpereth that is often removed. 
Senecas 

Change and inconftancy ſpring from lightneſs of 
the mind. Greg. . 

What was done,is done again: all things do change, 
yet under the Cope of heaven there is & new thing. 
SIrace 

Every thing holds the name of the place whence it 
cometh ; yet all things feel change howſoever it 
cometh. 

As there is nothing more certain than the change 
, of life, ſo there is nothing more uncertain than the - 
time when it will change. 

Good things quickly paſs away, and worſe ſucceed. 
Seneca. The 
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The pureſt thing that is may be changed betwixt 
evening and morning. 

What by deſtiny is decreed, man cannot change or 
prevent. 

The change of opinions hreeds the change of States, 
' and continual alterations ſet forward ſubverſions. 

Cum fortuna maret, vultum ſeruatis, amici : 

Cum cecidit, mirpi vertitis ora fugd. 

Cliriſſime olim urbes nunc nthil ſunt ; que nunc maxi- 
m5 ſuperbiunt , eandem aliquands fortunam experientur. 
Demoſt. 

Of Poverty. 
Defin. Poverty is @ tribulation, or want of ſuch neceſſary 
things as belong 10 our lives and eſtates, through which 
we are brought 10 mijnap and miſery. 
S Kings have honour to countenance their aCti- 
ons, ſo poor men have honeſty to direct their 
lives. 
Poverty is as glad to creep to credit as dignity ; 
and the humble thoughts that ſmoke from a poor 
man's cottage are often as ſweet a ſacrifice to the 
gods as the perfumes in the palace of a Prince. 

There is no greater poverty unto a man than to 
want wiſedom, whereby he ſhould know how to go- 
vern himſelf. Plato. 

There is no fault in poverty, but their minds that 
ſo think are faulty. 

Poverty is a branch of Temperance, and Penury a 
compendious obſervation of the Laws. Srcb.rus, 

If thou wilt live after nature, thou ſhalt never be 
poor ; if after thine own opinion, thou ſhalt neyer te 
rich. 

Poverty is the mother of Health. 

Poverty is the miſtreſs of Philoſophy. 

The miſerable lack of the poor man, and the ſuper- 
fluous ſubſtance of the rich man, move much diſcord 
among the people. A no- 
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A noble mind refuſeth no danger, if once he per- 
<ceiveth himſelf affaulted with poverty. 

Poverty cauſeth good mens children to be vertu- 
ous, ſo that they attain to that by vertue which others 
Come unto by riches. 

Riches are painfull to fools, and poverty pleaſant 
to the wile. ' 

He never accounted .of proſperity that hath not 
before been pinched with poverty. 

He is not poor that hath little, but he that defi- 
reth much. Bas. | 

To live paorly and honeſtly is better than to live 
richly and wickedly. | 

Poverty is the father of innumerable infirmities. 

Adverlity is the trial of the mind, and miſhap the 
balance of the thought. 

Poverty is the mother of Ruine. 

Neceſſity is a ſore penance, and extremity is as 
hard to bear as death. | 

Need teacheth things unlawfull. Senec. 

Poverty, Want, Extremity and Misfortune , are 
all eafie to be born, if they be tempered with Con- 
tent. Thales. . 

To write to our better, is of neceſſity ; to write 
to our equa), is of will ; to write to our inferiour, is 
of pure vertue, ; 

The rich doth revenge hinmlelf with arms, the 
poor with tears. Guevar. 

It is fome comfort in miſery, to know the worſt 


of our miſhaps. S, P. S. 


In adverſity rich men ſhould give remedy, and 
wiſe men miniſter comfort by good counſel. 

It is a thing very common unto a man afflicted, to 
ſeek the company of anotheg in like trouble. 

There is no man in ſo wretched a condition, but he 
Hopeth to grow better : neither is there any m—_— 
ET 
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ſt aloft, but he may doubt a ſudden fall. Jocrates. 

He ought not to be diſmayed, that-from a high e- 
fate is deſcended to a low degree ; neither ought he 
to glory or grow proud, that from a baſe eftate 'is 
advanced to promotion. 

As riches are the mother of pleaſure and delight, 
ſo poverty is the'nurſe of ſorrow and calamities. 

Want is the enemy to defire. _ 

In all eftates a mean muſt be obſerved : to live wa- 
rily increaſeth treaſure, but to live waſtfully cauſeth 
poverty. Protag. 

Poverty is no hinderance to wiſedom. 

Poor men are ſhrubs, that by their baſeneſs eſcape 
wang blafts, when high and tall Cedars are ſha- 

en. 

Where poor intreat and cannot obtain, there rich 
men commanded and will be -obeyed. Sever. 

 Miſhap is the true touch-ftone of friendſhip, and 
adverſity the trial of triends. 

Happy is that miſhap whereby we paſs into greater 
perfection. 

Poverty that contenteth is great riches. 


Care not for poverty, fith no man liveth ſo baſely 


"as he was born. Saluſt. 

It is given onely to a wiſe man to be content in 
poverty. 

Saffer that with patience which thou canſt not a- 
void, and be not diſpleaſed at thy poor eftate. 

The beggar's crutch ſerveth him both to lean upon 
and to fight withall. 

Patiently ſhould that be born which no ftrength 
can overcome, nor counſel avoid; whether it be 
poverty to pinch the body, or adverlity to croſs the 
mind. 

Poverty poſſefl=d in ſafety is better than great rich- 
es enjoyed with much fear, 

| When 
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When a man is plagued with poverty and ſickneſs, 
both joyned together, without any ſuccour or eaſe- 
ment, then riſeth in him an intolerable grief, a fire 
not able to be quenched, a ſorrow without remedy, 
and a tempeſt full of w recks. 

Poverty is a vertue of it ſelf. Diog. 

He liveth in a moſt wretched eftate of beggary 
that is not endued with many good qualities. 

Si ad naturam vivas, nunquam eris pauper ; ſi ad opt. 
nionem, nunquam eris dives. Exiguum natura deſiderat 
opinio immenſum. Seneca. | 
0 vite tuta faculras 
Pauperis, anguſtique laris ! O munera nondum 
Intelleta Dei # 


Of Baniſhment. 

Defin. Baniſhment is a putting away or driving out of 
any man, either from the place where he ought and 
Jhould inhabit, or from the place where he took des 
light and defired to dwell. 

OR'fin was man thruft into the world, therefore 
his life in it is a baniſhment. 

No baniſhment is ſweet, but the baniſhment of a 
righteous ſoul from the priſon of a world-wearied bo- 
dy. Strobe. 

Baniſhment is there where no place is for vertue. 
Cicero. 

The baniſhed man without a houſe to dwell in js 
like a coarſe without a grave to reſt in. 

It is better for a man to be baniſhed his country 
with wiſe men, than to live there ftill amongft 
fools. 

He that denieth himſelf to his countrey is in baniſh» 
ment already. 

Whereſoever a man lives well, there is his country. 


Ciceroe 
A chaft 
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A chaſt eye exileth licentious looks. 

Good fortune attends not every great Eftate, nor 
eyil chance every exiled perſon. 

To fſtutk thy Cofters with Coin, is to commit 
thine honour to-exile. Marc. Aurel. ; 

True happineſs is never had till after death, nor 
exile welcome but in death 

It is a needleſs queſtion to ask a ſick man if he be 
willing to have his health; or an exile if he would be 
called from baniſhment. 

Death and baniſhment come ſoon enough, if ſlow 
enough. | 

There is more ſorrow in loſing a man's own Coun- 
try, than in conquering a world of other Nations. 
Themiſt. | 

Sweet is reft after long Pilgrimage , and great is 
the comfort that a baniſhed man takes at tidings of 
his recalment. 1B 

Et is the nature of a man to love thoſe things dear- 
eſt which are baniſhed fartheſt from him. 

He that in the morning is proud of his poſſeſſions, 
may happen ere night to be baniſhed from his pleaſure. 

Beauty and youth once baniſhed are never repealed. 

The comiort of Fugitives is, that there be many 
Fugitives, 

Care followeth a fugitive perſon, even as a ſhadow 
follows the body. 

Exſilium terribile eſt iis quibus quaſs conſcriptus eft ha- 
- bitandi locus; non tis qui omnem orbem terrarum unan 
urb:m efſe durcunt. Cicero. | 

Prevari patrii magnum malum eſt, ſed majtus re qudn 
ſermane, 


Of Adſence and Preſence. 

Defin. Abſence is the departing or loſs of a friend, or any 
other object wherein we take delight : and Preſence 1s 
the. continual company of the party with whom we deſire 

. ro be converſant. Ab- 
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Blence in love makes true love more firm and 
conftant. NViphus. 

We never know how profitable the preſence of a 
friend is, untill we have felt the want by his abſcnce 
for a time. 

The abſence of friends is the preſence of griefs. 
Bilhs 

As Contraries are known by contraries ; ſo the de- 
light of preſence is known by the hell of abſence. 

Man ſeparated from money is like a ſoul ſeparated 
from a body. 
| The grief of unwiſhed abſence is worſe than the 
wounds of a ſtubborn lance. 

A tedious preſence decays love, and a long ahe 
ſence forgets true familiarity. 

Abſence puts off happineſs, and time alters reſo» 
lutions. 

When thought abſents it ſelf from truth, the ſoul 
preſents her ſelf to fin. Demof. 

The evils got by abſence Wiſedom cureth. 

Take heed of ſpeaking ill of the abſent. 

The ſolitary man is either a God or a Beaſt. 

Life and faith once abſented never return. 

The faireſt preſence js but a dunghill coyered over 
w:th white and purple. 

Infamy is never abſent from Arrogancy. Diggenes. 

Men gain their deſires by travel, ſuſtain them ti 
thought, and are abſent from them by annoiance. Ar. 

The preſence of one day blameth the abſencetgft 
ancther but the laſt ſball give judgment of all that 
.is paſt. | 

The abſence of puniſhment is no pardon of tran 
greſſhons. | 

Non una ealemyue moleſtia eft rerum preſentinm © 
abſentium. Eurip. | 

Diſtantia loci non ſeparat am*citiam, ſed operationems 

G 
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Defin. Ads are the monumental deeds of our lives, and 
our attions are the enſigns by which we are known, alſo 
the perfeneſs of our good or evil living. 


LL the praiſe of the inward vertue conſiſteth —- 


in the outward attion. Ctcero. 

An ation without reaſon, and a reaſon without 
an ation, are both alike imperfect. 

Action is the ready entrance into Contemplation. 

A filent deed is better than an unprofitable word. 

Neither can good words colour a black aQion , 
nor bad words deprave a good ation. 

Shape beautifies an image, and good ations com- 
3nend a man. 

Actions are by ſo much more manifeft than words, 
by how much the eyes are ſurer witneſſes than the 
Ears. 

It is an argument of too much weakneſs, to re- 
member what ſhould have been done. 

In ation a man doth not onely benefit himſelf , 
but profit others. S. 7. S. 

God would never have delivered a ſoul into the 
body which hath arms and legs, ( onely inſtruments 
of action) but becauſe it was intended the mind 
ſhould employ them. ; 

There muſt dot onely be in a man a mind of cha. 
rity, but alſo diftributing hands. 4mb. 

Action is the matter of vertue and honour. 

By the ations of a good man we adjudge always 
tne excellencies of his life. 

An imperfe& man by one perfe&t good atton 
£43ns a liberal name of goodneſs. 

Speech :s one of the greateſt ations which makes 
manife* the prudent vertue of the ſoul. 

Ali new a@ions feem fair, though they be like a 
Pmaint2d WOman. 

| To 
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To keep a friend certain is a harder matter than te 
get a friend. Ovid, 

Preſumptuous boldneſs is a baſe ation in the eyes 
of thy betters. 

So love as thou mayſt hate, ſo hate as thou mayft 
love, and both withour challenge. 

The end of every thing is the trial of the aQion. 

Conſcientia bene aliz vita, multorumque. benefaitorum 
record: mio, res jucundiſfima eft. | 

Exercitationes virtutum in omni atate mirificos afjes 
runt frutus. 

Of Praiſe. 

Defin. Praiſe #s an exalting, or a lifting up to honour, 
either the good paris we behold in others, or thoſe ex- 
cellencies with which our eyes ( tickled by delight) are 
enamoured. : 

wp be many that in words are ready to praiſe 

that which is good, but few that in works are 
-willing to folow the ſame, | 

It is better to be praiſed for true-ſpeaking, than to 
be honoured for flattering and lying. 

For a man to praiſe too much his own writings, is 
nothing elſe but to give men- occaſion to ſpeak evil 
both of him and his works. 

As it is ſeemly for a Philoſopher and a wealthy 
man to praiſe the profits of Peace ; even ſo in his 
mouth it is uncomely to prate of the perils of War. 

Perfett praiſe and felicity confiſteth in a contented 


«life and happy death. Solon. 


Praiſe beſtowed on an unworthy perſon is a mani- 


Ffeft ſign of flattery. 


Praiſe is a poiſon to an ambitious man, for it lea- 
deth him beyond the ſcope of honeſty. 


Nothing deſerveth commendation unleſs it be ver- 
tuous. 


Praiſe encourageth the ſpirit to doe great and migh- 
G 2 <1. 
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ty things; and nouriſheth true vertue where it is be- 
gun. 

Commendations make the labour Night, the wit 
fudious, and the hope rich. 

Three things are commendable in a Scholar, fi- 
lence in his tongue, diligence in reading, civility in 
his behaviour. 57 

He which often praiſeth one abuſeth himſelf, con- 
firmeth an errour, and proveth in the end a Liar : 

and he which is praiſed becometh a great deal more 
vain. Auguſt. 

Praiſe is the hire of Vertue. Cicero. 

Too much praiſe is a burthen. 

Amongſt all the praiſes of Zucullus, he deſerveth 
moſt by this anſwer ; I had rather, ſaid he, deliver 
one Roman from the hands of an enemy, than enjoy 
all the riches of mine adverſaries. 

Pompey being grown to the height of his fortune, 
and exalted by many praiſes and victories, was thus 
prettily checkt at his departing out of Athens: Quan- 
tm kominem te eſe nofli, eatenus es Des. 

He that praiſeth a man openly will not ſtick to flat- 
ter him ſecretly. Digg. 

To doe good to the poor is a double praiſe, becauſe 
'2 double ſacrifice ; one to Ged, another to man. 

Moſt praiſe-worthy is a good nature that can @- 
mend a bad natare. 

Vertucs beget praiſe, and praiſe begets honour and, 
anthority. P 

Nothing is more uncertain than praiſe : for what 
one day gives us, another takes. away from us. 

It 38 a greater praile to help the helpleſs, than to 
maintain the needicſs. 

The dojng what we ought deſerves no praiſe, be- 
cauſ2 it is our duty. Anuguy)7. | 

if another man praiſe thee, yet remember thou to 
bs chine own judge. All 


i 
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All things that are gocd have ever the pre-emi- 
nence in praiſe and compariion. 


As the ſhadow followeth the body, ſo praiſe fol-' 


lowerth vertue. Seneca. 


To be praiſed of evil men is as evil as to be praiſed. 


for evil-doing. 

Neither praiſe any thing that is not commendable, 
neither dilpraiſe that which is praiſe-worthy. 

The praiſe of our Anceſtours is a light to their 
poſterity. Salufl. 

When they offered to Titus a crown of gold, toge-- 
ther with great praiſes, for taking Feruſalem, he ſaid 
that he himſelf was not the authour thereof, but God, 

Never challe:ze unto thy ſelt the praiſe of another 
man's jiaventions. Marc. Aurel. | 

He that praiſeth any man becauſe he is a Gentle- 
man, praiſeth his Parents alfo. 

As they which praiſe unwillingly ſeem to have but 
little themſelves ; ſo they which praiſe other men ſlen- 

 derly ſeem deſirous to be praiſed themſelves. Fu. 

It is a point of flattery to praiſe a manto his tace.. 


Be neither too haity to praife, nor too forward to- 


diſcommend any. A4nax. 


There is no day ſo clear, but it hath ſome clonds ; 


nor any praiſe ſo complete, but it is ſubject to the 
ſcandal of the envious. 
i aus allicere nos ad reae faciendum non poteſt , nec 
menus quidemn d fediſſimss tatis poteſt avocare, Cicero. 
L445 ubi nova oritur, etiam vetus admittitur, 


Of Aid. 

Defin. Aid generally is any relief or ſuccour chiefly in ax 
extremity; and is the greateſt upholder of abiliry when 
it is mojt weak and deſperate. 

"YOrrow is ſo hard of belief, that it refuſeth all aid 


imagining truth to be dreams, and dreams to.be- 
G 3 Fatal 


truth, 
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Fatal is the aid that brings us to the aſcent of a crown , 
from whence men come not down, but fall down. 

The over-ſ{preading pomp of aid or might doth dar- 
ken weakneſs, and debaſe his violence. A4rchim. 

Sorrow makes ſilence her beſt aid and her beſt orator. 

Reverent order will not aid iniquity,or prevent right. 

Ofte:ces urg'd in publick are made worſe,& expel aid. 

The ſhew of injuſtice aids and aggravates deſpight. 
F7ermes. | 

The multitude, which look not into cauſes, reſt 
fatisftied with any thing which is aided by the Laws. 

Fear caſteth too deep, and is ever too wile, if it be 
not aided by ſome reſolution. 

One man 1s born to help another as far as ability 
will ſerve. 

To heip the weak is charity; aad to aid the migh- 
ty, preſumption. Grc2, 

_ A doubttulkminded man can never endure to be 
aided by any uſual means, 

The aid of the Spirit is faith, by which a man is 
delivered from a ſecond death. 

The grace and law of the Spirit furniſhed with the 
aid of God jutftifieth the wicked, reconcileth the fin- 
full, and giveth life to the dead. 

Wiſedom and learning are the two chief aids to 

r7ertue and good conditions. 

Law is the Queen of immortality, and Aid the 
Lord which reſtores the oppreſſed. 

Wiſe men are not aided by the Laws of men, but 
the rules of vertue. S$9/on. 

Evil aid and unconſtant love is like the ſhadow of 
a cloud, which vaniſheth as ſoon as it is ſeen. 

Honeſt aſſiſtance is without hurt, without hate, and 
without penury. 

The aid ofa friend in law is half an end to the law. 

He is raſh-witted that preſumeth too much upon 
his own power. God 
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God giveth his wrath by weight, and mercy with-- 
out. meaſure. Eraſmrs. | 

To try the aid of friends is to prove the hope of 
fortunes. | 

He is a monſtrous fool that will preſume to flie 
with the aid of waxen wings. 

Homo bkomini, quicungue fir, 05 em ip/am cauſum quod 
fit, canſuler2 deber, ; 

11 have alicuj's ſorting malivs, quim. ut poſit, nec 
Eazura, qiiam wut welles fervare plurimos. Ciccros 


Of Mean. 

Defin. Mean is the melicerity aud beſt part of an ation, 
an1 miſt be uſed in of! things: . it containeth the full 
effeT of prudence roucking government, dad tranquillity 
concerning the £511, 

HE diferenc? of good or bad confifteth in me- 
diocritv, Or a mea:: in all things, 
Curioſity and extremity baniſhed man from the 
firſt modeſty of his nature in all things. _ 
Nothing too much, nothing too little, preſerveth 

a mean in all things. 

The meat) eftate is the beft eſtate ; indifferent 
equality is the eaitck ſuperiority. Fo. 

He that ftarveth for drink by a fountain-ſide hath 
no mean in his miſery. 

The mean love is the ſureft love : to love extreme- 
ly procureth either death or anger. 

Of two evils the leaſt is to be choſen, for that is 
the mean to well chufing. 

The more men are threatned, thie-greater means 
they ſeek for their ſafety. 

Firſt to become a Servant, is the beſt mean to be a 

Maſter. Diogenes. 

As ſtorms wither flowers, ſo pride confounds 
mean callings. 

G-4. The 
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The ſmalleſt hair hath his ſhadow, and the mea- 
neſt eſtate his riſing and down-falling. 

Fire is never without ſmoke, nor extremity with- 
out croſſes. 

Mountains having too much heat of the Sun, are 
burnt ; Valleys, having too little heat thereof, are bars 
ren: but fuch places as hold a mean are moſt fruitfull. 

Of all the parts in Muſick the mean is the ſweeteſt, 

He that keepeth a mean in his diet ſhall never ſurfeit. 

The increafing of paſſkon multiplieth complaints, 

Extremity harbours where a mean 1s not kept. 

Mean thoughts excel] ambitious deeds. 

Wiſe men temper their actions to the time,. and 
hold a mean in all matters. 

The mean Cottage of a Swain lands in more ſafe- 
ty than the Palace of a Prince. 

Where there is no mean, there is no order : and 

where proportion is not kept,there is ſpeedy confuſion. 

Ere miſchief come, the means to. prevent it ought 
to be provided. 

Eſt modus in rehus, ſunt certi denique fines, 

Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere rettum, 

Suns cuique modu eft ; tamen mais offendit nimium 
quam parums | 


Of Labour. 


Defin, Labour is ( or ought to be ) vhe honeſt recreation 
of the mind , and that induſtrious work-maſter which 
buildeth our knowledge, and makes men abſolute by ex- 
erciſe of good letters, and continual travel in the Sci= 
ENCES. 


| i is not freedom to live licenciouſly, neither is it 


liberty to live without labour. 
Labour is a mortal enemy to love, and a deadly 


foe to fancy. —_ 
3rea 
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Great Iabours require ſometimes to be eaſed with 
honeft paſtimes. 7 
That which is done ſlowly is never done willingly. 

Take good adviſement ere you begin ; but the 
thing once determined, diſpatch it with all diligence. 

Labour is a burthen that man undergoeth with 
pleaſure. Cicero, 

A man that doeth -all he can doe, doeth what he 
ſhould doe. | 

By diligent and laborious examiration of- things * | 
paſt we may ealily foreſee things to come. | 

He that endureth labour ſhall taſt the fruit of his 
travel. 

As nothing mounteth ſwifter than fire, ſo nothing 
atchieveth ſooner than labour. 

He that endeavoureth, attaineth'; he that neglec- 
teth, repenteth. 

All errours by labour are cured, huge mountains 
levelled, and weak wits refined. 

The hope of a good reward is a great incourage- 
ment to labour. 

Immoderate labours do weaken. the body, but a. 
temperate kind of exerciſe conierveth the ſame in 
health. 

As the ſweeteſt Roſe groweth upon the ſharpeſt. 
prickles; ſo the hardeit labours bring forth the ſwee- 
teſt profits. - 

As brightneſs js to reſtineſs, fo labour cxcelleth 
Kleneſs, Thales. 

No worthy a&t can be accomp!iiſhed without pain: . | 
and dil}gence. : 

No profit is denied to the painfull perſon. 

By uſe and labour a man may be brought to a new 
nature, Demoſt. 

Labour iu youth waxeth ſtrong with hope of reſt. 
in age. 

& 5 
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. Diligence is the Miſtreſs of Learning, without which 

--nothing can either be ſpoken or done in this life with 

commendation » and without which it. is altogether 

impoſſible to prove learned, much leſs excellent in 
any SCIence. 

Docility gotten by induſtry, though it be hard in 
COncelving, yet once obtained zt is ſeldom forgotten. 

Too much diligence breedeth ſuſpicion. 

The God which i is immortal doth as it were ſell all 
things unto us for our labour and travel. Czcero. 

Without care and diligence no eftate can proſper. 

Thoſe ſtudies which ſeem hard and troubleſome mm 
youthfull years, are made right pleaſant refts in old 
age. 

There is nothing ſo hard but diligence and labour 
mates it ſeem eaſte. Virg. 

Nothing cauſeth a man more diligently to doe his 
duty, than to think what he would require of him 
that is a {ervant. 

As to every ſ{tudious man diligence is the mother; 
fo neg\igence is a Repdame to all learning. Boerizs. 

There is nothing that ſvoner maketh a Horſe fat 

han the watchtull ey2 of his Maſter ; nor any thing 
maketh Land more fertile than the diligent labour of 
him that oweth the ſame. 

By Dangers, Dread and Doudtfulneſs, Diligence is 
greatly hindred. 

- Oui Nludet optatam curſu contingere _ 

Arulta tulit feciique puer,. ſu. lavit © all 

$7 quid fecerss honeſtum cum 12bore, "5% wh abit, honeſ- * 
$1194 manet 3 ft quid turpe cm voluptate, turpitudo manet, 
v0!uptas abit. Cicero, 
7 Of Gladneſs: 

Defin. Glaineſs or pleaſure is properly called that des 
lizht which moveth an4 ickleth our ſenſes ; which 
quick'y-fliderh and ſlipperh away, and for the moſt part 

leavetb 
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Teaveth behind it occaſion rather of repentance, than. 
calling it again to remembrance. 
EF R pleaſures are induttions to our griefs. 
' Of hath a Tragick entrance a happy end. 

Gladneſs is continually mixt with grief. 

Sorrow foregoing gladneſs graceth it. 

There is nothing more to be rejoyced at than a 
good and quiet conſcience, which at the latter day 
{hall be a witneſs to juſtifie, and not to condemn us. 

The gladneſs of the heart addeth length to our 
life ; but ſorrow of life haſtens death. 

Be glad of that day wherein thy tongue hath not 
miſ-faid, and thy heart hath repented. of 1 thy tins. 

Diſordinate laughter cauſeth death, and violent 
plealures mignty Gangers. 

All men are glad to fee their riches increaſe ; but 
few men are dil:gent to amplifie their vertues. Crates. 

All worldly gladneſs rideth upon the wing of Time, 
and but in Heaven no periett joy is fourd. 

Ee not glad of thy enemie's fall, for he that ſitteth 
ſureſt may be overthrown. 

It is better to enter the houſe of MCUrning than 
the habitation of gladneſs. Orv. 

Sith. joys are ſhort, take gladne when it comes ; 
for ſo rows headlong follow one another. 

Pleaſures while they flatter a man, they ſting him 
to death, 

After the d elefation and pleaſures of the body, fol- 
loweth deſtruftion of the fleſh. Z3L:rce Avrel, 

Picaſures unbridied carry a man bexdlong into all 
I:centious living. 

Pleaſures bring loſs and damage to the party that 
to9 much Gdelighteth in them z they engenucer in his 
mind forrow, forgettulneſs of wiedom and intolency. 

I he ſweet and timple breath of heavenly gladneſs 

the eaſier to be altered, becauſe it hath not paſſed 
through 
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thropgh worldly wickedneſs, nor feelingly found the 
miſchief which evil carrieth with it. | 

He that is given to pleaſure judgeth all things, not 
according to reaſon, but according to ſenſe. 

Pleaſure is the root of all evils, quenching the 
tight of the ſoul, hindering good counſel, and turning 
men aſide from the way of vertue. 

Pleaſure is ſo much more odious, by how much 
more ſhe hideth her venom under the garment of 
good liking. . 

Pleaſure is a certain exultation, or an exceeding 
rejpycing, ſprung from the events of things delired. 

Pleaſure amongſt vertues. is like a harlot amongſt 
Honeſt women,for by her flattery ſhe deſtroys man. C'zc. 

Pleaſure js of two forts, the one is of honeſt and 
£ood things, the other of diſhoneſt : in reſpett of ho- 
nett things, it is called Yoluntas ; in reſpett of diſho- 
neſt, it is called Yoluptas. | 

The companion of pleaſure is pain. 

A wiſe man ought not to be putt up with pleaſure 
for it is the food of filthinels,' it killeth the body, 
weakneth the judgment, and taketh away our under- 
ſtanding. Arifiotle, 

He is not worthy the name of- a man that ſpen- 
dcth a whole day in pleaſure. 

Qui minus deliciarum novit in vita, minus timet mer- 
rem. 

Gaudis principium noftri ſunt ſpe doloris : 

Ganudia non remanent, ſed fugittva volant. 
Of Liberty. ] 
Defin. Liberty is that freedom and happineſs which bringe 
eth the ſoul 10 its contentment and /atisfaftion after the 
zroublous pilgrimages , travels au4 bondages of this 
world. Or otherwiſe, to Irve as a man lijts. 
"T*Hrough too much liberty all things run to ruine 
| and confuſion. Liberty in the mind is a ſign of 
| £ 00d. 
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£00dneſs; in the tongue, of fooliſhneſs; in the hands, 
of theft ; in our life, of want of grace. 

Nothing corrupteth more than liberty ; for it ma- 
keth the ſon deſpiſe his ſather, the ſervant his ma- 
ſer, and the citizen his magiſtrate. 

He is to be counted free that ſerveth nd looſneſs 
nor infirmity. | 

No man truly liveth at. liberty but he that liveth 
' vertuoully. 

The wiſe man, that hath the reign of his own wit 
reſtrained in the hands of his diſcretion, is onely fyee. 

There 1s a natural diſcord between Tyranny and 
Liberty. Demoſt. 

He enjoyeth the ſweeteſt liberty that hath a quiet 
conſcience. Greg. 

* Vertue onely yieldeth men liberty, fin yieldeth 
ſame and ſervitude. 2 

if the liberty of the Commons be not reſtrained, 
the Common-wealth will be deſtroyed. 

A man's mind may be at. perfect liberty, though his 
body be fettered with irons. 

Life loft for liberty is a loſs full of piety. 

It is better to 'ive a miſerable life being at liberty, 
than to live a magnificent ſlave in continual bondage. 

Toc much liberty is a little bondage, and too great 
bondage haftens ſpeedy liberty. 

A conſtrained will ſeeketh every opportunity ta 
flip his head out of the collar. 

No man lives happily, if. he want the freedom of 
liberty. 

Death ought to be preferred before fervile ſlavery 
ard bondage. 

It is a hard thing to moderate a man much given 
to liberty, or to put a bridle to wanton affeCtions. 

He that hath liberty to doe more than is neceſſary, 
will oftentimes doe more than is tending to honeſty. 
Where 
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Where liberty is given to offend, fin is ſo ſweet to 
the fleſh, that there is no difference hetween men 
and beaſts, but that men do exceed bzaſts in beaftli- 
neſs. Hermes. 

He is to be thought free that+is not bond-ſlave to 
iniquity. 


Ille mihi non videtur liber cui mulier imperat, cui lex © 


imponit, praſcribir, jubet, vetat quod videtur, qui mihil 
tmperanti negare poteſt , nihil recuſare audet. Si poſcit 
dandum eſt : ft vocat veniendum : fi ejiciat, abeundum : ſi 
minetur, extimeſcendum. 
Non peſt parvo conſtare libertas ; hanc fi inagno afti- 
mas, omniaa alia parvo aſiimania ſunt. 
Of Serving, 

Defin. Serving or ſervitude is a certain ſlaviſh bond of 
conſtraint, by which either for commodity or love men 
biad themſelves to the will of others, making themſelves 
In bj? to controlment. 

' O ſerve or to obey well is a great vertue, and 
proceedeth of Nature ; which being good, 1s 
upiolden by Education, 
it is as neceflary for him that- ſerveth” as for him 
that commandeth to be honeftly-minded. 
<&rvants muſt be obedient to their Maſters , whe- 
ther they be courteous or froward. Plato. | 


Nature, and the Laws which preſerve Nature, bind - 


men that will be ſervants to ſtrict obedience. 

The ſervants of Wiſedom are the righteous of the 
Church, and their off-ſpring is obedjent. 

Servants ought with patience to bear the correti- 
ons of their Maſters. Ck:lo. 

A crafty Servant ruleth his Maſter. 

The bondage of a wiſe man is liberty. Aug. 

The ſervant that dutifully honoureth his Maſter 
ſhall in time to come find love «nd obcdience in his 
own houſho!d. 

." I 
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The onely fruit of ſervice is love and reward ; and 
the pleaſure thereof humility and obedience, 

The firſt duty in a Servant is willingneſs to learn 
whatſoever is neceflary ; the ſecond faithfulneſs, in 
performing truly whatſoever belongeth to his duty ; 
the third carefulneſs, in ſeeking all honeſt means to 
profit his Maſter; the fourth ſilence in tongue, in not 
replying againſt his-Maſter's ſpeeches. 

There ought to be in a ſervant double filence : the 
one in not replying, or contradicting, the other in 
not revealing abroad what his Maſter doeth at home. 

Servants ought not to obey with eye-ſervice onely, 
but alſo with nglenels ot heart, 

It is a moſt commendable vertue in a Servant to 
know how to obey well. 

A Servant once made malapert and ſawcy will al- 
ways after kick at his duty, and ſcorn the control- 
ment of his Maſter. Ar9. 

Look what kind of ſervice a Servant dyeth unto 
his Maſter, the like ſhall ſurely be requited when ke 
keepeth Servants himſelf. 

Honeſt and gentle Maſters have commonly proud 
and frubborn Servants; whereas a Mafter fturdy and 
fierce is able with a little wink to command more du- 
ty than the other ſhall with many words. 47-7. 

Princes myſt be ſerved both with life and goods, 
and that is the perſonal ſervice of every natural tubject. 

All men mult be ſubjett to Principalities. 

Mea are bound to obey Magiftrates, although they 
command things contrary to publick profit ; except 
it be in ſuch things as are contrary to the laws of God. 

Serving juſtly is a ſeal of obedience, and a teftimony 
of an upright conſcience. Chryſs 

Trrants are termed the ſcourges of God. 

It is treaſon againſt God and man for the Servant ta 
oiter violence to his Maſter ; but .mojt damnable fe x a 
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Subjett to touch the Lord's Anointed. 

Nibil eſt fedius ſervitute ad decus & libertatem nati 
ſumuz, Cicero. 

Si miſerum eſt ſervire, multo miſerius eſt ſervire is 
quos non poſts effugere. 


Of Obedience. 

Defin. Obedience is the end whereunto wvertue tendeth ; 
namely, when in all our ations we obſerve honeſty and 
comelineſs : it # that which bindeth the ſoul, when 
fully and willingly, withous force and conſflraint , we 
£1ve 10 every one that which belongeth unto him ; h- 
nour to whom honour, reverence to whom reverence, 
tribute to whom tribute, and ſuccour to whom ſuccour 
belongeth. p 

tf — {ſheweth our nature; Rebellion our cor- 

rupt nature. 
"that Common-weal is always happy, where the 

Subjetts are obedient, and the Magiſtrates mercifull. 

Wicked men obey for fear, but the good for love. 
Ariſiotle. 

S-rvants in word and deed owe dutifull obedience 
unto their bodily maſters. 

Where reaſon ruleth, appetite obeyeth. 

Nothing thriveth by ſtrife and contention ; but all 

things flouriſh through love and obelience. 

Diſobedience proceedeth from neglKence': for he 

that governeth well ſhall be obeyed well; but he that 
giveth to his ſervants. too much liberty ſhall be ſure 
to have too much loſs. Theopompz:s. 

They commonly prove the beſt maſters that have 

been the moſt obedient ſervants. 

' The obedience of the Law is the maintenance of 
"*the Law. 
Treaſon hath no place where obedience holds prin- 
cpzity. Plato. 
| Vho- 
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Whoſoever obeyeth his ſuperiour inftruQteth bis 
inferiour. Cicero. 

It is a certain and infallible obſervation that the 
fon who hath irreverently and diſobediently diſho- 
noured his father is in his uld age plagued by his own 
poſterity. Aurel. 

The humble and obedient gain honour ; but the 
ftubhborn and obftinate, reproot. 

The more obedient a man is, the more favour he 
purchaſeth. 

The bleſſedneſs of a Common-wealth is tke obedi- 
ence of Citizens. Srobzus. 

Onely obedience enjoyeth the merit of faith. Bern. 

Obedience is the badge of devotion, the {eal of 
contemplation, the ſafeguard of the penitent, and 
the ſchool of the ignorant. 

To obey the Law, is to fulfill the Law. 

T he will obedient to reaſon never ftrayeth ; but 
where men break all bonds of duty, there failow all 
ſorts of plagues and puniſhments. Fuſtinizr. 

Obedience is a vertue due to God and Man ; to 
God as our Creatour, to Man as our Superiour. Bern. 

Where reaſon ruleth, appetite obeyeth. 

That Country is well kept, where the Prince know- 
eth how to govern, and the people how to obey. 

The King himſelf is ſupreme head of all other au- 
thority, and obeyeth no man, but the Law onely. 

If thou vanquiſh thy parents with ſufferance, thou 
ſhalt ſurely be bleft for ſuch obedience. 

He obeyeth infinites that is a bondfſlave to his luſts. 
Crates. 

Qui bene ducit, efficit ut rele eum it quos ducit ſe= 
quantur. | 
Fleftitur obſequio curvatus ab arbore ramus : 
Franges, fi vires experiare tuass 
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Of Opinion, 


Defin. Opinion is the rule of the mind, containing our 
woe, or pleaſure : it is born of the mind, nurſt with 
unreſt, and brought up onely with imagination. 

& gr makes men arm themlelves one againſt 

another. ' 

Opinion is one of the greateſt pillars which uphold 
Common-wealths, and the greateſt miſchief to over- 
throw them. Pont. 

Opinion proceeding from a firm diſcourſe of rea- 
ſon, purged from vanity, is perfett judgment. 

Whatſoever opinion perſwades us to perfe?, be- 
32g once approved, it becomes moſt deceirtull, 

Opinion never judgeth rightly of any thing as it is 
indeed, but onely as it ſeemeth to he. 

Op:aion living in hope, pines in preſent, and Iac- 
ket} whatzyer it hath, 

O zinion is the torment of the mind, .and the de- 
fraction of the body , vainly prom:fing that reſt 
which could never be enjoyed, 

Opinion draws on the ambitious with a vain con- 
ceit of immortality, making poſhible impoſitbility. 

The variety of opinions among the Learned begets 
both doubtfulneſs and fear in the ignorant. Theophr. 

The opinions of Judges have heapt ſuits one upon 
another, and made them immortal. | 

Opinion leaves mens ations open to the ſlanders, 
craft, malice, and polling of wicked Lawyers. 

By opinions chiefly is the majeſty and integrity of 
ancient Juſtice loft. Crates. 

All edition ſprings from opinion ; and all ſedition 
is evil, how honeſt ſoever the ground be pretended. 

Opinion is the original of diſobedience, and diſo- 
bedience is the beginning of fury. 

The ground of the Roman civil wars was the diver- 
ſity of opinions betwixt the Nobility and the _— 
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| The ſtrength of falſe opinion is of ſuch force, that 
{ it overthroweth the love betwixt man and wife, be- 
 twixt father and child, betwixt friend and friend , 
| and betwixt maſter and ſervant. Demo/e. 
| To know the cauſe of falſe opinions is the onely 
| mean to break the fſtrer gth, and root out the force 
| of falſe opinions, 
ſ Profit, Honour, Lo$ and Diſhonour are four cau- 
{ ſes of disjoyned opinions. 
; Great opinions alter not at one inſtant, but loſe 
their ſtrength by degrees, by little and little, except 
| they be violent. 
Diihmil:itude being a diverſity of opinions in Relt- 
gion 15 the cauſe of Civil War. 
The diverſity of opinjons in SubjeRs is very dange- 
rous to Eſtates and Sovereigns. Phocion. 
It is impoitible for any head to maintain an opinion 
contrary to the members. 
, Amongſt men that are honeſt and upright in life, 
and live contented with their calling, there never 
happeneth diverſity of opinions, nor Civil Wars for 
Religion. 
Gravior & wvalidior eſt decem virorum ſententia, quam 
rotits multitudinis imperitia. Cicero. 
Pereor de viris doftis judicare, ne quorum 0pinionen 
| z2aprobo, ills videar improbaſſe. 


Of Credulity. 

4 »Defin. Credulity 7s a certain ground and unfeigned trif 

| | which we repoſe in the objeF propounded 10 our imagte 
nations * it is alſo the deſiruTicn of doubt, and an ant= 

mater of us to thoſe ations wi'i:h we credit to be honeſt. 


I&Y many men, ſo many minds ; and ſo many minds, 
ſo many heliefs. 

{* Credit is a conſtant truſt in ſuch things as are ſpo- 
ken or covenanted, Creclit 
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> and is breathed by the Spirit of God into the god. 

« Be7ds 

: Credit or faith conſiſteth above all things in prayer 

and meditation. 

True helicf breedeth conftancy in proſperity, and 
patience in time of atfliftion. : 
A good life cannot be ſeparated from a good be- 
lief, Auguſt, 

' Belief fails where God's truth ſtands uncertain. 
The way to increaſe credit is firſt to have credit. 
The fruit of belief is made manifeſt by the love we 

car to our Neighbours, and by our patience in time 
of trial. | 
True belief juſtifieth, and that juſtification is our 

Redemption. 

Credulous belief knitteth together the joints of a 

Common-wealth, 

The mean which conſtitutes Common-wea!ths pre- 


ſerves tkem : faith firſt conftituted them, therefore 


faith upholds them. 

iNo man believeth willingly more than he himſelf 
Iiketh., Ciry/oft. 

No Gold is {© pretious as a faithfull friend, whom 
a man may boldly credit, 

Mens credit ſhould be better than debts, for faith 
ſhould exceed Oaths. 

Slow belief is the handmaid of Wiſedom. FS. P. FS. 


Unexerciſed credit is ſickly, and unknown things 7, 


are unadmitted. 

Faith built upon any thing but divinity is dead 
faith, and like a frame that hath no ſubſtance or 
continuation. 

From faith comes fear, from fear hate of fin, and 
from hate of ſin everlaſting ſalvation. 


In the greateſt danger the greateſt credit is beſt de- - 


ferved., Truth 


Credit is a figure of faith, or that which faith it ſelf _ 


| 
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Truth is the daughter of time, and guide to all 
£00dnels. 

He that through cuſtome makes little account of 
his promiſe, may ſwear often, but ſhall ſeldom be 
believed. 

Cuſtome without credit is no better to be accoun- 
ted of than old Errour. 

Credulity is the enely advantage of honeſt hearts. 
S,P.S. 

It is as great a fault to believe every one, as to truſt 
none. Senecrde * 

True faith in God maketh innumerable firong 
Champions, and invincible ftomachs, not onely to- 
wards death, but alſo againſt all the moſt cruel de- 
vices that can be found to make death ( if it were 
poſſible) more painfull than death. Boetius. 

Credit is of greater worth than friendſhip, and 
friendſhip as worthy as may be. 

Non patitur ludum fama, fides, oculus. 

Non holocauſta Dens, ſed corda fidelia quarit : 

Hac qui dona gerit, lege beatus erit. 
Of Secrecy. 

Defin. Secrecy zs 4 faithfull humour, which ſtrengthened 
by vertue cencealeth in deſpight of misfortune thoſe 
things which one knoweth may either profit his enemy, 
or prejudice his friend or Country. 

E that knows not when to hold his peace, knows 
not when to ſpeak. 


Gold boileth beſt when it leaſt bubbleth ; and a | 


flame preſſed down inforceth the fire to ſmother. 
Pacuvius. 

Love that is kept in ſecret conſumes in ſorrows : 
and the flames of fancy raked up in ſilence will both 
fire the ſenſes and ſhrink the {inews. | 

He beareth his miſery beſt that hideth it moſt. 4rch. 


As ſilence is a gift without peril, and containeth in 
it 
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it many good things :-fo it were better our filence 


brought our ſimplicity into ſuſpicion, than to ſpeak 


either inconaveniently, idlely, or unneceſſarily. 

Thoſe things which are untold are undone : for 
there can be no greater comfort than to know much, 
nor any leſs labour than to ſay nothing. 


Yenus Temple is never ſhut, Cupia's Regiſter lies - 


ever unfolded ; and the ſecrets of love, if they be con- 
cealed, breed either danger by filence, or death by 
ſecrecy. 

Better it is by ſpeaking little to make a ſmall ſcar, 
than a deep wound by much babbling. 

Silence is a gift without peril, and a treaſure with- 
out enemies. Phocion. 

Women are fitter to conceive children than to con- 
ceal ſecrets. 

By miſ-ſpending treaſures we loſe wealth ; by diſco- 
vering ſecrets, honour and life. 

That which thou wouldft few ſhould know, keep 
ſecret to thy ſelf. 

Silence is more ſafe than ſpeech when our enemies 
be the Auditours. Saluft. 

In ſome place. at ſome time, and in ſome company, 
it is better to be ſilent than talkative. 

As the Viper is torn aſunder when ſhe bringeth 
forth her little ones 3 ſo ſecrets coming out of their 
mouths that are not able to conceal them do utterly 
undo and ruine ſuch as reveal them. Zafar. 

We have two eyes and two ears, and but one onely 
tongue, and that incloſed within the teeth and lips be- 
tween -the brain and heart, ſerving as their Trutch- 
man, having about it the inſtruments of all the ſen- 
ſes, to the end ſhe put forth nothing before ſhe have 
taken counſel of the ſaid ſenſes her neighbours, and 
of th2 inward faculties of the Soul, which are the un- 
| derftanding and reaſon placed within the brain. 

Wine 
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Wine deſcending into the body cauſeth words to 
aſcend. | 

In ſome cales ſilence is dangerous: and if any know 
of Conſpiracies againſt their Country or King, or any 
thing that might greatly prejudice their Neighbour, 
they ought to diſcover it. 
As we muſt render account for every- idle word, {6 


muſt we likewiſe for our idle ſilence. Ambroſe. 


Quarit aquas in aquis, & poma fugacia captat 
Tantalus ; hoc illi garrula lingua dedit. 
Non unquam tacuiſſe nocet, nocet eſſe loquutum. 
Oaths. 

Defin. An Oath js 4 perſwaſion or calling God to witneſs 
that our aſſertions are juſt, true and hoyeſt. And of 
Oaths, ſome be lawfull, ſome unlawfull: The lawfull 
Oath is that which 1s taken hefore Auyhority ; the Oath 
unlawful is that which is vanaly, and without occaſion, 


uttered, | 


} HE Oath which is honeſt is a proof of fidelity, 


the violation whereof is impiety. 
An Oath is the foundation of Juſtice, and the truth 
of incertainty. | 
It is better never to take God to witneſs, than 
forſwear himſelf in mockery. La. 


. .Oaths do not credit men, but men heir Oaths. 


Sophocles. 

It becometh a man to keep inviolate the Oath 
which he maketh to his adverſaries, although miſhap 
cauſe him to yield unto it. | 

Through negleft of keeping our Oaths, we fill 
our ſouls full of lying. 

The greateſt fault that can be in a Prince is Perjury. 

God's Oath is the confirmation of his promiſe. 
Ag. 
The bare word of a Prince ought to ſtand as an 
Oath in Law, and his Faith as firm as an Oracle. 
To 
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To ſwear and forſwear is a vice ſo hatefull, that 
Slaves themſelves judge it worthy of puniſhment, 
Periander. = 

He is unwiſe that putteth any confidence in the 
promiſe of a common ſwearer. 

' He that accuſtometh his mouth to many oaths, 
procureth unto himſelf many plagues for a puniſh- 
ment. Sigiſmundzs. | 4 

As it is not neceſſary to credit the oath of an infi- 
del; ſo it is not lawfull for a Chriſtian to break his 
vow, although it be made to a Saracen. 
__ Traitours bewitched with perjury fear not to be- 
tray themſelves, ſo they may betray others. 

He that layeth his faith in pawn bindeth his ſafety, 
his honour, and his ſoul alſo. | 

Where faith is taken from oaths, juſtice is ruined, 
love wounded, and ſociety confounded. Niphus. 

God in his juſtice chaſtens perjury, even from the 
cradle to the grave. - 

p Favour gotten by perjury. is honour wone by in- 
amy. 

Sin is puniſhed with repentance, but perjury witt 
Camnation. Quinte 

Vertue is never in that mouth where laviſh oaths 
are reſident. | F 

Scarcity of oaths is a moſt bleſled barrenneſs. 

The oaths uttered in fury, in calms are repented 
with tears. 

Wicked mens oaths are written in water. Stobxus. 

Faith gives no honour to any oath ; yet oaths | 
broken diſhonour faith. 

To maintain oaths is to ſuborn blaſphemy. 

Faith is the devotion of the ſoul, and the redemp- 
tion of the ſame. Ferome. 

Wiſe men think more than they ſpeak ; and to 


ſwear is the kaſt part of their. knowledge. 
Solon 
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Solon tantam morum probitatem in:fſe hominibus oportere 
dicebat, ut non opus effet ligare juramento. 
Lycurgus eatgnus amicis & familiaribus auxiliandum 
efſe dicebat, ut interim perjuriam nor admitteretur, _ 
Of Doubt. 
Defin. Doubts are any uncertain or irreſolute opinions of 
things, whereby the mind is altogether unſatisfied azd 


erplexed. 
Oubt being a frenzy of the ſoul, labouring to 
atiain the truth, confounds it ſe}f in it ſelt. 

The hurts are boundleſs which come by doubts and 
mcertainties. 

To_reſt doubtfull ia Religion is worthy certainly 
of high puniſhment. 

There is nothing more troubleſome than doubts 
full thoughts. Archim, 

Ignorance is the mother of doubts, and doubt the 
mother of irreligious opinions. 

Doubt is contrary to faith, and whatſoever is con» 
trary to faith is clean contrary to ſalvation. 

Doubt proceeds from ignorance , and ignorance 
comes from brutiſhneſs, and brutiſhneſs from want of 
vertue or wiſedom, 

As doubts declare men to be baſe-minded, ſo cou- 
rage and reſolution ered a Prince. 

The Scriptures are ſufficient to diffolve all doubts 
in Religion, and not to believe them, is to periſh 
by them. 

By over-much truſt in a man's own wit the grea- 
teſt doubtsare commonly conceived. F 

Doubtfull preſumptions prove certain confuſions. 

Love is carefull, and misfortunes are ſubjeft ts 
doubtfulneſs. S. P. S. Ds 

Want of .wit breeds doubt, and doubt leaves good 
things unfiniſhed. 

Doubtfull and melancholick minds are cheared with 

H mulick, 
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muſick, but wiſe men with reſolution. 

He of neceiſity muſt err that of force muſt be 
doubtfull. , | 

There is no greater ſhame than for a man' to be 
reſolute in worldly ations, and yet wavering and 
.doubtfull in the chief points of his Religion. 

He is worthy to live always in doubt, who doubts 
what no man elſe doubts but he himſelf onely. | 

To doubt or miſtruſt a man for his well-meaning, 
is the very next way to cauſe him to change his 
mind into falſe dealing. Bas. 

There is great doubt of that man's wiſedom which 
is too much ruled by the will of a woman. arc. Aurel. 

To live in doubt is to live in torment. 

He that doubteth every certainty, arid admireth 
every trifle, ſhall ſooner be laughed at for his folly, 
than commended for his diſcretion. Bas. 

He that doubteth of that thing which he ſeeketh, 
ſhall never know when to find that which he lacketh. 

Whatſoever is well done is adviſedly done ; but 
whatſoever is ill, is doubtfull, 

Doubts chaſe away friends, ftrengthen enemies , 
and {lander all men. | =; 

The beginning of errour is doubt, dreaming that 
our affetts agree with the heavens. 

Doubts are not oyercome with violence, but with 
reaſon and underftanding. | 

When doubts are known to: be danbts,. reſolution 
1s better eſteemed, | 

Qui dubitat, neganii eft proximus 

Dubitatio cogitationem ſignificat injuri&s _ 


. Of Denial. 
Defin. Denial is a refuſal of any thing propounded, ov 
an Apoſtate back-falling from « thing formerly affirmed, 
$nown, or taens | "> m 
To 
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| 5 deny principles is to deny truths; and to deny 
truths 15 hereſie. . 

To deny what we fear to deſire, is to diſprove our 
own beliefs. | 

It is hard to deny to mourn, when nature cont ' 
mands us to weep. 

vertue rather denies wealth, than to enjoy it by 
evil means. 

Clouds cannot coyer ſecrecies, nor denials conceal 
truth. Demoſt. h 

To deny the knot of marriage, is to break the 
bond of ſalvation. | 

The ftrength of thunder overthrows high Towers, 
and the backiliding of Apoſtates confounds ſouls. 

He that denies compaſſion to the penitent ſhall 
find ſmall favour when he himſelf asketh forgiveneſs. 

Counſel confounds doubts, and diſſolves falſe de- 
nials, = 

Denials make little faults great, and truth makes 
great faults indifterent. 

The denial of truth is a ſickneſs of the ſoul, which 
can never be cured but by the ſhame of reaſon. Zerm. 
* He which by denial hath faltited his oath ſhall 
hardly after recover his credit. 

There cannot be a greater folly, than to truſt him 
that will deny the truth for advantage or promotion. 

He getteth no profit that denieth the truth in hope 
of reward. - 

Wiſe men eſteem many words and many lies both 
alike. 

He that will inſtru&t others in the truth muſt never 
deny the truth himſelf. 

Common Liars need more than common wits , 
elſe will their Tales be found double. 

He that lieth, bearing the countenance of an honeſt. 
man, by his outward ſhew of honefty ſooner deceiveth 
H 2 - the 
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the ignorant, than many other.which ſeem unhoneft. 
He that dares preſume to make a lie unto his 

Prince, will not ſpare to deny the truth before a 

meaner Magiſtrate. Tho. Aquin. | 

To boaſt the denial of truth is more worthy pu- 
niſhment than to tell lies. 

Believe not him which to day telleth thee a lie of 
another body, for he will not ftick to morrow to 
tell a lie of thee to another man. 

There is no greater ſign of wickedneſs than open 

hereſie. 

He that obftinately denieth the truth before men 
upon earth,wilfully refuſeth the ſoul's health in heaven. 

He which denies the motions of the fleſh, makes 
good the Divinity of the ſpirit. 

To keep company with a notorious Liar is a means 
to make thy ſelf ſuſpetted when thou telleſt the truth. 

The man that through uſe & cuſtome denieth truth, 
and doth as it were, make an occupation of lying, ſhut- 
teth himſelf out from the company and preſence uf 
God, loſeth his good name and credit amongft men, 
and moſt horribly joyns himſelf to the Devil, yielding 
all his endeavours to the furtherance of infernal ſer. 
VICE. 

Contra negantem principia non eſt diſputandum. 

Qui ſemel 4 veritate deflexit, hic non majore religione ad 
perjurium quam ad mendacium perduci conſuevit. 

Of Repetition. 

Defin. Repetition is 4 repeating ' or rehearſing again of 
things pſi, being either forgotten, or needfull for pres, 
ſent uſe or commodity: it is alſo an upbraiding of good 
Turns, or 4 weariſome tediouſneſs. 

TPO repeat offences is to make the committer aſha- 

med of his faults, 

| Offen to repeat one thing is weariſome to the hear- 

&r, and troubleſome to the teller. 

Though 
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Though the hearing of our fins repeated be bitter, 
yet the perſwaſhon of amendment is {weet. 

Continuaily to upbraid men with their miſdoing is 
- the next way to make them become deſperatea 

God himlelf uſcti to threaten -us ottener than fo 
ſmite us. Aug. . 

Things oft repeated in memory make the memory 
mor9pertett. 
' As it is neceſſary to ſmite the iron being hot ; ſo it 
is needtull to repeat in private our own tins, before 
they prove odious. 

To repeat offences with penitence is a likelihood 
of amendment. 

There can be nothing ſo plainly repeated but it 
may be miſtaken. Terence. 

A wiſe man will not have one fin twice repeated 
unto him, 

Vain repetition fs an accufation of ulnels. 

To repeat one thing often, being needleſs, is a ſign 
of a ſlender capacity. 

It is requiſite to know mens natures before we re- 
peat their diſgraces. | 

Time is the repeater of all things. 

He which maketh repetition of his deceit deſerves 
to be intangled by deceits. 

It is the property of fools and children often to re- 
peat prophecies. 

Though it be a fault general for all men to fin, 
yet very few can endure to hear their tins repeated. 

The things that be moſt Rant to be gotten are 
moſt dear of price; and things ſeldom ſpoken of are 
moſt defired. Plato. 

The beſt garments grow old with often wearing , 
and ftrange reports wax ftale with too much telling. 

Walls are ſaid to have ears, when needleſs repeti- 
tion hath tao much tongue. 2» 

H 3 Tix 
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The often repeating of our faults to our ſelves in 
private cauſeth more care in vur actions publick. 

We mult be content to hear what we would not, 
when we forget our ſelves, and doe that which we 
ſhould not. 

Good examples cannot too often be repeated, if 
we purpoſe to profit by them. 

The often repeating ot an injury received, makes 
-manifeft that the fat is not freely forgiven. 

It is more commendation for a man to be filent, 
than to make repetition of his good deeds performed. 
Altr, 

Too much of any thing changeth the nature of eve- 
ry. thing. Terence. 

Fire were not to be counted fire, if it wanted heat, 
nor yertue to be known without repetition, 

Cui vertera argumenta very nibil mutatis repztunt-, 
auditores faſtidio enecant, 

Non unum hodie, cras aliud ; ſemper idem. 


Of Offence. 

Defin. Offence is an injury or indignity offered either in 
ſpeech or aft, whereby either life or reputation zs calied 
into hazard, making the world in doubt of their veriue. 

Niuſk offences may eſcape for a time without 
danger, but never without revenge., 
| It were better for a man openly to be hurt with 
his enemie's ſword, than ſecretly to be wounded with 
evil ſpeeches. Thal.. x; - 
Of little meddling.comes much reſt, and of licen- 
ci0us talk oft-times enſueth much unquiectnels. 
There is no ſufficient recompence for an unjuſt 
flander. 
A fault once excuſed is twice committed. 
A falſe report is a wilfull lie. 
Light heads and ſharp wits are moſt apt to invent 
finpath lies. When 
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When the tongue babbles fondly, it-is a token 
that the heart abounds fooliſhly. 

As a Traitour that clippeth the coin of his Prince 
maketh it lighter to be weighed, but never the worſe 
, to be touched : ſo he that by ſiniſter reports ſeemeth 
to impair the credit of his friend, may make him lighe 
ter among the common fort, who by weight are oft. 
times deceived ; but nothing impaireth his good name 
with the wiſe, who try all gold by the touch-ſtone. 

If thou ſpeak what thou wilt, thou ſhalt hear what 
thou wouldft not.” B45. 

The greateſt barkers are not always the greateſt 
biters: as it is far eaſier with words to obtain the 
victory, than with deeds to attain the conqueſt. 

To a vertuous mind an injurious word doth more 
hurt than the wound of a ſword, 

In the body of a man, the moſt neceſſary member 
is the heart, the goodlieft inſtruments are the eyes, 
the parts moſt delicate are the ears, and the thing 
wherein moſt danger is, is the tongue, Thales, 

Nature teacheth us to ſpeak well, but wiſedom tea- 
cheth us to fpeak in a fit time. Epimenides the Painter, 
after his return from 4/a, being inquired of news, an- 
ſwered, I ftand here to fell pictures, not tell tidings. 

There is no better Philolophy, than for a man to 
learn ſilence. 

The Lycanians had a Law, that if any ftranger 
* ſhould enter into diſcourſe with the Miſtreſs of the 
houſe,he ſhould for his offence have his tongue cut out. 

Theauthours of offences and injuries are Liars. Plot. 

Amongſt the Romans it,was held a great infamy 
for a man to praiſe the good wife of the houle. 

The eyes, hands and teet, ought not ſo ſoon to be 
ſubject to the penalty of the Law as the tongue ; be- 
cauſe they are members for . common-:uſe, but the 
tongue is the inſtrument of vanity and yillany. 
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Where there is any hope of amends to be looked 
Þvr, there the firſt offence deſerves pardon. Pontan. 
A ſmall offence being renewed doth work ſome grie- 
vous diſpleaſure in the end to the committer thereof. 
The offender feareth the Law, but the innocent 
feareth fortune. Boetius. 

Where offences of the beſt are never pardoned, the 
worſt will amend for fear of extreme puniſhment. 

Nitil eſt tam inſ1one, nec tan ad diuturnitatis memo» 
rim flabile, quam id in quo aliquem offenderis. Cic. 

Nulla mala potentis eſt, in quam non irruas injurit. 
Seneca, 

Of Accufation. 

Defin. Accuſation 1s the, attainture or challenge of any 
parts in a doubrfull matter, and may be employed both 
in good and evil part ; ſometimes proceeding from an 
koneſt paſſionate zeal, and ſometimes from the defeRts of 
farther malice, 

E that accuſeth another muſt look that he be 
| not guilty of the ſame' fault. himſelf. Sau. 
Spies and, Accuſers are neceflary evils in a Com- 
mon-wealth. 
Perfe& vertue terrifieth an accuſer ; indifferent 
yertue whets him on. 
Wholvever preſently gives credit to accuſation, is 
either wicked himſelf, or very childiſh in diſcretion. 
Things grown full grow out of frame ; and accu- 
ſation being at the higheſt either reſteth or declineth. 
Great accuſations have hard beginnings, both 
through their own debates and their inventours. 
If greatneſs could keep what. it gets, it ſhould 
never be accuſed of infortunes. Ola. 
We accuſe nature of prodigality, to ſpend in one 
age what ſhould ferve for two. 
We ſuppoſe accuſations againſt Fortune, leſt ſhe 
ſhould burk with preſumption. 
Other 
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Other mens fins accuſe our Conſciences of frailty. 

Ambitious men, raiſed once to dignity, accule af- 
terward all other eftates of inſufficiency. Bo. 

Youthfull counſel, private gain, and particular 
hate, accuſe Kingdoms of ſhort continuance. 

Wars pretending publick good , done for ſpight, 
work moft injuſtice ; for they bend their acculations 
againſt the mightieft perſons. 

Flattery, the nurſe of vice, is the mother of falſe 
accuſations ; but zeal, of juſt appeals. 

Kings, becauſe they can doe moſt, are in accuſation 
the worſt, though they run into ills by compulſion. 

Great men too much graced uſe rigour, and Ac- 
| cuſe humility of dulneſs. 
| He that accuſeth himſelf is a juſt man. Chryſo/?. 

Good muſt nut be drawn from Kings by force, nor & 
accuſation by threats. | 

Fools weep when great men are accuſed, as pity- 
= ing the fall of honour. 

He that accuſeth himſelf, and afterward. anſwer 
eth not, tempteth God. Auguſt. | 

! _—_— calamity accuſeth Princes of general imbe- 

. Cillity. | 
When great men-are accuſed and condemned, guil- 
ty Vaſſals are hopeleſs and deſperate. 
No man may be both the accuſer and judge. Pur. 
Princesendangered :zek their peace by any means : 
and private perſons injurel ſeek revenge many times 
* by falle accuſation. 
| The greateſt wrongs that ever were effetted were } 
then performed, when Princes feared to fall by ſar- |} 
miſe or accuſation. 

The accuſed is not guilty untill he be convicted. 
Lattan, 

Ex defendendo, quam ex accuſando, uberior gloria come 
paratur. Cicero, 
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Accuſator nocere, monitor prodeſſe reprehendendo ludet« 


Of Slander. 


Defin, Slander. is a part of envy, and every whit as vile 
and dangerous : it is the ſuperfluity of a cankered heart) 
which enraged with choler, after an injury received, or 
after ſome report thereof, wanting other means of ve- 
verge, doth with ſlanderous and reproachfull ſpeeches 
Zive teſtimony of his hate and malice, 


| war DetraCtion is his neighbour's foe. 
' The month of a ſlanderer calleth all things into 
queſtion, and approveth nothing. 

We kill hurtfull Vipers, if we ſpie them ; but we 
nouriſh ſlanderers till they kill us. 

As Rats and Mice eat and gnaw upon other mens 
meat ; ſo the {landerer eateth and gnaweth upon the 
life and fleſh of other men. 

A. tale unaptly told may be depraved. 

He that hurteth his neighbour by his tongue, woun- 
deth his own ſonl by his words.. 

They that ſpeak evil and ſlander the dead are like 
envious dogs, which bite and bark at ſtones. Zero. 

The corrupt heart breaketh out by the leud 
tongue ; and ſuch as ſpeak evil of all men are mon- 
fters among good men. 

Whoſvever uſeth to liſten much to miſreports, de- 
ſerveth either to loſe his hearing, or his ears. Pu5, 

A common flanderer, ſtriving to bring other men 
into hate, becomes odioushimſelr. 

Believe not every report, neither be thon moved 
þy vain ſuggeſtions, left through light truſt thou loſe 
friends, or, which is more bad, be counted a fool, 

There are three ſorts of Man-flayers ; they which 
kjll, they which hate, and they which detragt. 

it6hing cars do ſwallow many wrongs. 
| Hg 
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He that trufteth to lend tongues is either fwoln . | 


with hate, plagued with envy, conſumed with thought, 
endangered by revenge, or loſt in hope. 

Nature hath given us two-ears, two eyes, and but 
one tongue ; to.the end we ſhould hear and ſee more 
than we ſpeak. Socrat. 

Though the tongue be but a ſmall member, yet it 
_ times doth more hurt than the whole body be- 
des. 

_ Keep ithy 'tongue, and keep thy friend ; for few 
words cover much folly, and a fool being: ſilent is 
thought wile. - | 

Diverſity of meats hurts digeſtion, and changea- 
bleneſs of reports begetteth ſlander. 

Long-promiſes are figures of cruelty, and large 
ſlanders the ſigns of great envy. | 

Slander offends the living,and gnaws upon the dead. 

The ilanderer doth unjuttly accuſe, and ought to be 


. puniſhed-in' the ſame ſort as the -party acculed ſhould 


have:been, if-tie accuſation had been found true. 

Slanderers in ancient times have been marked in 
the'forehead with a hot iron. 

Apelles, after he had eſcaped a' falſe flandet, thus 
by his art deſcribed her ina Table painted ; He piCtu-- 
red a Judge with the ears of an Aſs, having on thE 
one fide two Ladies, Ignorance and Suſpicion ; before 
him falſe Accuſation with a countenance full of fury, 
holding in the-left hand a burning Torch, and with his 
right hand pulling a young man by the hair,who lifted 
up his eyes and hands to heaven ; near unto him was 
a man looking pale, earthly, and aſquint , which 
was Envy-; two'Damlfels followed falſe Accuſation g 
named Treaſon and Deceit, behind whom ſtood a 
Lady watling and - mourning , called Repentance, 


which faſtened her eyes upon-a very fair Lady called , 


Truth ;- declaring by this, that we ought not lightly 
| to. 
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| *to believe every accuſation and flander that js brought. 


unto us. : | 
Aut in infamia vulneribus aut morte, deſinet calumniz. 
Detrattor uno verbo tres ſimul jugulat homines : ſeip- 

ſum, auſcultantem, & eum cui detrabir. 

Of Scothing. 

De | Quips, or Scoffs, are depraving from the ations 
of other men ; they aye the guerflowing of wit, and the 
ſaper fluous ſcums of conceit, 

O play the ſcofting fool well, is a fign of ſome 

i wit, but no wiſedom. 

All kind of mockery ought to be ſhunned, which is 
a reproach covered with ſome fault, and which ac- 
cuſtometh the mocker to rail and lie, and moveth 
more than an injury, when it proceedeth from a will 
to outrage and malice without neceſſity. 

An Adder keeps his venome in his tail, but the 
poiſon of a Scoffer is in his tongue. 

What is ſweet in the mouth is. bitter in the ſto= 
mach : and ſcoffs pleaſant to the ear are harſh to the 
beſt underftanding. 

A fault wilfully committed by ſcoffing cannot be 
amenced by repentance. 

He that mocks a wiſe man with flattery mocks him 

wwith inſufficiency. 

Scoffs have not reward, but diſdain ; nor praiſe, 
bat ill employment. 

To haunt the company of ſcoffers, is to be ftained 
with ſcoffs. 

To mock the man that loyes. us is monſtrous 
villany. | - 

Good and evil. follow one another, ſo do ſcoffs and 
hatefull eſtimation... = 

The leaſt man can doe ſome hurt, and the abſur- 
deſt tongue can diſparage. 

He that moſt ſcoits, ſhall be moſt ſcoffeT at for his 


|| xewards, To. 


To jeſt is tolerable ; but to doe harm by jeft is in- 
ſufferable. Bias. 

It is better to doe well than to ſpeak well; but ea- 
fier to reprehend than to amend. 

One Wolf will not make war againſt another, nei- 
ther will one ſcoffer contend in ſcofts willingly with 
another ; but when they do, it proves either tatal, or 


There are more mockers than well-meaners ; and 
more foolith quips than good precepts. 

Mocking, is an artificial injury. 

The faireſt beauty may prove faulty, and the wit- 
tieſt ſcoff ridiculous. 

It is better to have an open enemy than a private 
ſcoffng friend. 2 

It is better to be born fooliſh, than to imploy wit 


than the gain that is gotten with impudence. 

It is good to hold an Aſs by the bridle, and a ſcof- | 
fing fool at his wit $ end. l 

To be accounted a Nobleman's Jefter, is to be a 
mercenary. fool. Bas. 

He that makes an ordinary uſe of ſcofting ſhall ne- 
ver be well thought of in his life, nor find happineſs 


The loſs that is ſuſtained with modeſty is better i 
| 


Qui pergit que vult dicere, qu non vult audiet. 
Prava necat morſu ſpatioſum vipera Taurum : 
A cane non magno ſepe tenetur aper. 


Defin. Phyſick is that natural Philoſophy wkich tendeth 
19 the knowle4ge of man, and thoſe cauſes which concern 
the health and good eſtate of his body. 

Hylick is a continual fountain or ſpring of know- 
ledge, by which we maintain long life. 
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The ſick man defireth not an eloquent Phyſician, 
but a skilfull, Seneca, © - - iN 

We begin to be fick as ſoon as we'be born. Auguſt. 

The infirmity of the body is the ſobriety of the 
mind. | == | 
The ftrength of the body is the weakneſs of the 
mind, and the weakneſs of the body the ſtrength of 
the ſoul. 

Delicate fare is the mother of ſickneſs. - 

Phyſick rightly applied is the repairer of health', 
and the reſtitution of a weak or decayed nature. 

Next unto the glory of God, we ought 'to regard 
the profit of the Common-weatth ; and then Philo- 
ſophy, which is Phylick, nothing being more com- 
modious. 

Phyfick, being rightly uſed, is an art to find out the 
truth both of divine and humane beginnings. 

The ſcope of Phylick is to glorifie 'God in the 
works of nature, teaching men to live -well; and to 
help their neighbours. 


A prattling Paylician is another diſeaſe to a ſick - 


man. 
An Oratour doth not always perſwade, nor the 
Phylcian-cures Ariſt. 
\.. To know the uſe of Phylick is ſweet, but to taſt 
it is unſavory. _ 
It is requiſite that he be tormented with pain, 
which will not be eaſed by Phyfick. 

. Death holdeth a ſword againſt our throats, and 
Phylick a preſeryative of health to our hearts. 

' Death is. moſt defired of- them that be miſe- 
rable; add Phylick moſt efteemed' of them that be 
mighty: ee N 4 

They that be-found themſelves are more ready in 
counſel than skilfull in knowledge , to preſcribe rules 
of Phyſick te the ſick: Bias, 

AS 


. 
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As a blind man cannot ſee the fault of another's 
eyes, ſo an unskilfull Phyſician cannot perceive the 
defeats of the body. 

To take Phyſick when the diſeaſe is deſperate, is 
to defire the Phyſician to help to conſume our ſub- 
ſtance. _ 

Medicines be not meat to live by. 

The Patient unruly maketh the Phyſician- more 
cruel. 

The thief is commonly executed that killeth but 
one man, and the Phytician ſcapeth that kyleth a 
thouſand. 

Phyſicians oftentimes do uſe under the ſhew of 
honey to give their Patients gall, and by this means 


preſerve their health : whereas it they went plainly -- 


to work, the fick would never take that which were 
wholeſome, if not toothlome. 

The number of Phyſicians is the increating of dif. 
eaſes. 


Great variety of Medicines do no good at all toa | 


weak ſtomach. 

Some have compared thoſe which uſe often to take 
phylick, to them which drive the Burgetles out of 
the City, to place ſtrangers in their room. 

{1ippocrates , above all other things, recommend- 
eth to a Phyſician, that he ſhould well adviſe him-. 
ſelf, if in plagues and extraordinary diſeaſes he found 
nothing which was divine, that is to ſay, whether the 
hand of God were not the proper cauſe of the fick- 
neſs of the party diſeaſed. 

Phyficians are happy men, becauſe the Sun makes 
manifeſt what good ſucceſs ſoever happeneth in their 
cures, and the earth burieth what fault ſoever they 
commit. Ntrocles, 

Agri quiz non omnes convaleſcunt, non jdcirco nulla 
medicing eft. CiCCIDe. 

Dit 
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Dat Galenus opes, dat Fuſtinianus hongxes, 
Ex alizs paleas, ex iſlis collige grana. 


Of Pain. 

Defin. Pain, adverſity, or perturbations, are but affeti- 
ons and inclinations which come from our will, corrupted 
by the provocations and allurements of the fleſh, and 
which wholly refiſt the divine nature of the reaſonable 
part of the ſoul, faſtning it to the body with the nail 
of diſcontentment. 


Ain is always a companion of pleaſure, and dan- 


ger the handmaid attending on delight. 
To troublea troubled man, is to redouble his pain. 


Where adverſities flow , - there love ebbs; but 


friendſhip ſtandeth ftedfaft in all ſtorms.. 

Proſperity getteth friends,but adyerlity trieth them. 
Pacuv. 

In pain and judgment the quality with the quan- 
tity muſt be contidered. 

It is leſs evil to ſuffer one than to reſiſt many. 

The greateft miſery that may be is to fall into un- 


- . known miſery. 
Miſery .can never be ſo bitter as eternal felicity is 


pleaſant. Eraſmus. 

Danger always attendeth at the heels of pride and 
ambition. | 

Adverlity quickneth our fleepy ſpirits : for by pro- 
ſperity we learn but ignorance, by adyerlity we are 
taught knowledge. 

Miſery and life are two twins, which increaſe, are 
nouriſhed, and ljve together. 

He cannot rightly judge of pleaſure that never ta- 
ted pain. 

As no fortune can diſmay him that is of a eourage- 
ous mind : ſo no man is more wretched than he that 
thinks 
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thinks himſelf. to be unfortunate. | 

Ia the time of calamity moft men are more ſorry 
for that their enemics can ſpeak of their diſtreſs, than 
for the pain they endure, 

Diverſities happening to good men may vex the 
mind, but never change their conftancy. 

As the moſt peſtilent diſeaſes do gather unto them- 
ſelves all the infirmity wherewith the body is annoy- 
ef: ſo doth the laſt miſery embrace in the extremity 
of it ſelf all former miſchiefs. S, P. FS. 

Patience breeds experience, experience hope, and 
hope cannot be confounded. 

[The pain of death is for fin, the pain of conſcience 
for {in ; but the pain of hell is eternal. 

The pain of the eye is luſt, the pain of the tongue 
liberty, and the pain of both repentance. 


177 


Miſery is full of wretchedneſs, fuller of diſgrace, * 


and fulleſt of guiltineſs. 

He ſuffers double puniſhment that hath his pain 
prolonged. 

He finds helps in adverſity that fought them in 
proſperity. 

The remembrance of pleaſures paſt aggravates the 
pains that are preſent. 

A fawning friend in proſperity will prove a bitter 
foe in adverſity. | 

It is hard in proſperity to know whether our 
friends do love us for our own ſakes, or for our 
g00ds: but adverſity proves the diſpolition of mens 
minds. 
. He that lendeth to another in time of proſperity, 
ſhall never want helps himſelf in the time of adver- 
lity. 

Ut ſecunda moderate tulimus ; fic non ſolum adverſam, 
fed funditus everſam fortunam fortiter ferre debemns. 


Nullus 
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Nutlus dolor eſt quem non longinquitas temporis mis 
nuzt atque molliat. Cicero. ; 


Of Tears. 

Defin. Tears, or Sorrow, 1s 4 grief or heavineſs for things 
wich are done and paſt : they are the onely friends to 
ſolitarineſs, the enemies t0 company, and the keirs to 
deſperation. | 


Ears are no cures for diſtreſs, neither do preſent 
plaints eaſe a paſſed harm. 

There is no ſour but may be qualified wich ſweet 
potions ; nor any dolefult malady but may be allayed 
with ſome delightfull muſick, 

Tears crave compaſton, and ſubmifton deſfer- 
veth forgiveneſs. Greg. 

The violence of ſorrow is not at the firſt to be 
ſtriven withall ; becauſe it is like a mighty beaſt) 
ſooner tamed with fullowing , than overthrown by 
withſtanding. 

Woe'makes the ſhorteſt time ſeem long. FS. 7. S. 

Women are moſt prone to tears, and have them 
ſooneſt at command. Eurip. 

Sorrow bringeth forth tears, as a tree bringeth 
forth fruit. 

That grief is beſt digeſted that brings not open 
ſhame. 

Bury the dead,but weep not above one day. #omer. 

We ſhall ſooner want tears than cauſe of mourn- 
ing in this life. Seneca. 

Sorrows concealed .are more ſour ; and ſnothered 
griefs,-if they burſt not out, will break the heart. 

The heart that is greatly grieved takes his beſt 
comfort when he finds time to lament his loſs. 

Tears and fighs declare the heart to be greatly 
grieved. 

A tear 
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A tear in the eye of a Strumpet is like heat-drops 
in a bright Sun-ſhine, and as much to-be pitied as the 
weeping of a Crocodile. 

Of iorrow and lamentativn cometh watching ard 
bleared eyes. 

Tears are the badges of ſorrow. Archim. 

Paihon is a moſt cumberſome gueſt unto it ſr. 
S. Pe. So 

Deep-conceited ſorrows are like to Sea-ivy, which, 

the older it is, the deeper root it hath. 

Paſſions are like the arrows of Cupid, which if 
they touch lightly, prove but toys ; but once Piercing 
the skin, they prove deep wounds: 

Where the ſmalleſt ſhew of tears is, there is often- 
times the greateſt effett of ſorrow. 

Tears in many eaſe the grieved heart : for rief is 
like to fire; the more it is covered, the more it ra- 
geth, Plutarch. 

Shedding of tears is the eaſing of grief. 

Tears are the fruits of paihon, the rength of wo» 
men, the ſigns of diffimulation, the reconcilers of dif- 
pleaſures, and the tokens of a broken heart. 

Tears are the food of the ſoul. 

There are in the eyes three forts of tears ; the firſt 
of joy, which in old men ſhew their kindneſs ; the 
ſecond of ſorrow, which in wretched men ſhew their 
miſery ; the third of diſſimulation, which in women 
ſhew their nature. 

Lay thy hand on thy heart when thy wife hath 
the tear in her eye; for then ſhe intendeth either to 
ſound thee, or to lift thee. 

When grief doth approach, if it be ſmall, let us a- 
bide it, becauſe it is eafie to be born ; but if it be 
grievous, let us bear with it, becauſe our glory ſhall 
be the greater. 

Care not for ſorrow : it will either diffolye, or be 
diflolyed, How 
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How miſerable is that grief which can utter no- 
thing jn torments ! Ser-c4. 

Men take a certain pleaſure in weeping. when they 
lament the loſs of friends, 

Solon having buried his Son, did weep very bitter- 
ly: to whom when one ſaid, his tears were all-in vain ; 
For that cauſe, quoth he, I do weep the more, be- 
cauſe I cannot profit with weeping. 

Too much ſadneſs in a man is as much to be con- 
demned as over-much boldneſs ig a woman is to be 
deſpiſed. Bras. 

Lepidus by a long grief conceived of the misbeha- 
viour of his wife ſhortned his own days. 

To lament with tears the follies of our former life 
is profitable ; but to grieve too much for worldly 
loſſes is a ſign of fooliſhneſs. _ 


Per Ilacrymas argumentum defiderii quarimus, 55 dole- 


rem non ſequimur, ſed ofiendimus ; nemo enim ſibi triſ- | 


rs eft, | 
Cur leves loquuntur, ingentes ſtupent. SEnec. 


- | Of Neighbours. 

Defin. Neighbours are thoſe in whom we find towards us 
the greateſt bonds of charity ; and nor, as 1s vulgarly 
taken, them that live near about us. 

HE greateſt love in us, next unto God, ought to 
be love towards our neighbours. 
Whatſoever duties we perform in kindneſs towards 

, our neighbours we perform unto God. 

Love is the-'firſt foundation of marriage, and con- 
junCion of neighbourhood. 

The end of a man's being is the glory of his Crea- 
tour, and the love of his neighbour, 

The love of neighbours appertains mightily unto 
falvation, 

Men are not born for themſelves, but for their 
Country, 
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Country, Parents, and Neighbours. Cicero. 

All things on earth are created for men ; and men 
are created to worthip God, and aid one another. * 

Whoſoever will follow nature, muſt love his neigh- 
bour, and maintain ſociety. 

Themiſtocles ſelling certain land, made it be pro- 
claimed that it had a good neighbour. Plutarch, 

No man may ſlander or lie for his profit, becauſe 


I8r 


; ſuch gain is his neighbour's indignity. 


Duty and profit are two diſtin things, and ſepa- 
rated, belongig to our neighbours and our ſelves. 

We muſt efteem our neighbour's love as dearly as 
the pureſt gold. 

It is more praiſe-worthy to relieve one neighbour, 
than to kill many enemies. 

We muſt frame all our attions to the glory of God, 
to the love of our neighbours, and the profit of the 
Common-wealth. 

v The tidifgs of a bad man's burial comes never too 
Fon to the ears of his neighbour. | 

The envy of a bad neighbour is worſe than the 
ſting of a Serpent. | 

He that lives alone lives in danger : ſociety avoids 
many perils. arc. Aurel. 

The love of our neighbours binds us from unlaw- 
full ations againſt them. 

Gold is proved in the furnace, and a neighbour's 
love.tried in time of trouble. 

;- That neighbour is to be well thought of which is 
ready in good will to help according to his power. 
A rolling ſtone never gathers moſs, nor a fickle- 
minded man love amongſt honeſt neighbours. 
The love of neighbours is the ftrongeſt pillar: to 
ſupport the Common-wealth. 
He is careleſs and uncharitable who will play at 
| Cards whilft his neighbour's houſe is burning. 
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.Good turns done to unthankfull neighbours are liks q 

water poured into open fieves. | 
Necellity ingendreth in a man war againſt himſelf, |} 

and malice to hurt his neighbour. 
Ut in re ruſiica, non ſatis eſt teipſum bonum eſſe colo- 

num, ſed magni refert cujuſmodi habeas & vicinum : fic 

in vita, non ſans eſt ſi teipſum integrum virum praſtes, | 

- 


- > ſed refert cum quibus habeas conſuetudinem, 
Nunc ego ilud verbum experior vetus, Aliquid mat eſe 
propter vicmnum malum. Plau. 


Of Proverhs. | x 
Defin. Proverbs are onely ſententious ſpeeches of authen- 
tick authours, or the uſual phraſes begot by cuſtome. 


: Little ſtream ſerveth to drive a light Mill. 
A A ſmall ſum will ſerve to pay a ſhort reckoning. 
A lean fee is a fit reward for a lazy Clerk. 
A rolling ſtone gathers no moſs. 
«All is not gold that gliſtereth. a 1 
Where is nought to be had, the King loſeth his 
right. | 
Sr is good to ſtrike the iron while it is hot. 
The burned-child dreadeth the fire. 
- Soft pace goeth far, | 
-Good wine needeth no buſh. 
Hunger is the beſt ſauce. 
Sweet meat muſt have ſour ſauce. 
It is evil halting beforea cripple. 
"Self doe, ſelf have.' 
Harm watch, harm catch. 
Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 
Hot ſup, hot ſwallow. 
One ſcabbed ſheep will infect a whole flock. 
Like maſter, like man. 
” _- Look nota given horſe in the mouth. 
_ Whea the belly is full the dones would be at _ 
Ea, - c 


4 


' Like lips like lettice. 


_ White Silver dies black lines. 
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He that reckoneth without his hoſt muſt reckon 


twice. 


A carrion Kite will neyer be a good Hawk. 
Ne robbeth Peter to pay Paul. 

Too much familiarity breeds contempt. 
Rome was not built in one day. 

Better late thrive than never. 

After death the Phyſician. - 

After dinner Muſtard. 

No fire without ſome ſmoak. 

A fool's bolt is ſoon ſhot. 

All covet, all loſe. 

After a ſtorm cometh a calm. 


' It is befter-to boy than to break. 


Need makes the old wife to trot. 

Death: dealeth doubtfully. 

More coft more worſhip. 

It is an ill wind that blows Zood to none. 

Much coin, much care, 

Much meat, much malady. 

Much learning, much ſorrow. 

Look before you leap. 

Time and Tide tarry for no man. | 
Many things chance between the cup and the lip. _ 
What is bred in the bene will never out of the 


Every man for himſelf, and God for us all. 


'-Bare words are no lawfull bargain. 
Tt is good fleepingin a whole skin. 
The end trieth all. | | 
'In little meddling lieth much reſt. 


Wake not. a {legping Lion. 
The veſſel will favour of the firſt liquor. 
One Swallow 'brings not a Summer. 
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Fire is as hurtfall as healthfull. 
Water is as dangerous as commodious. ; 
Credit ought rather to be given to the eyes thatt - 
to the ears. 
Where many words are ſpoken, truth is held-in 
ſuſpicion. Stcbzus, 
He that goeth a borrowing goeth a ſorroawing. 
n friend in the Court is better than money in the 
urſe. 
E He gives twice that gives quickly. 
He that ſpareth to _ ſpareth to ſpeed. 
Service willingly. offered is commonly refuſed and 
ſuſpetted. 
A man's own manners do ſhape him either good or 
bad fortunes. 
A near friend is better than a far-dwelling kink 
man. 
Diſcipulus prioris poſterior dies. 
Dulce bellum inexpertis. 
| Of Sentences. 

Defin. Sentences are the pithy and ſweet flowers of wit, 
compiled in 4 ready and deliberate brain, and uttered in 
ſhort and elegant phraſes. | 

E that deſireth to make a good market for his 
wares muſt watch opportunity to open his 
1hop. | 

. Where the foundation is weak, the frame totte- 

reth; and where the root is not deep, the tree falleth. 
Where the knot is looſe, the ſtring ſlippeth; and 

where the water is ſhallow, no veſſel will ride. 

. Where ſundry flies bite, the gall is great ; and 
where every hand fleeceth, the ſheep goeth naked. 
Demoſt. : 

He that talketh much and doeth little is like vnto 
him that fails with a ſide-wind, and is -born with 
the tide to a wrong, ſhore. | 
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Eagles flic alone, and they are but ſkeep that al- 
ways flock together. 

The mean man muft labour to ſerve the mighty, 
and the mighty muſt ſtudv to defend the mean, 

Standing pools gather filth, and flowing rivers are 
always ſweet. 

He that bites of every weed to ſearch out the na- 
ture, may light upon-poiſon ; and he that loves to be 
ſifting of every cloud , may be ſmitten with a thun- 
der-ftroak. 

A wanton eye is the dart of Ceph:lus , that where 
it levelleth there it lighteth, and where it. hics wound- 
eth deep. | 

Depth of wiſedom, height of courage and large- 
neſs of magnificence get admiration, 

Truth of word, meekneſs, courteſie, mercy and 
liberality ſtir up affeQion. 

There is no man ſuddenly excellently good, or ex- 

' tremely evil ; but grows either as. he holds himſelf 
' up invertue, or lets himſelf {lide to vice. 

- Cunning to keep is no leſs commendable than cou- 

rage to command | | 

The court of affeQion is held by the racking ſtew- 
ard Repentance. S. P. S. 

As life without learning is unpleaſant, ſo learning 
withoutwiſedom is unprofitable. | 

He properly may be called a-man, that in his beha- 
viour governeth himſelf like a man, that is to fay, 
"conformable unto ſuch things as Reaſon willeth, and 

_ not as the motions of ſenſuality will. | 

Examples of the dead that were good do profit. 
men more to live well than-ti:2 counſel of the wicked 
that be living, which doth int 2r and bury thoſe that 

|" are now alive. 
v Far better it is to be a tenant of liberty, than a 
** landlord of thrall, 
I 
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He that makes himſelf a ſheep, ſhall be caten of 
the Wolf. 

He that loſeth favour on land to ſeek fortune at 
« ſea, is like him that ſtared ſo long at a ftar that he 
fell into a ditch. 

Small helps joyned together wax ftronger. 

He is unworthy to be a Maſter over others that 


cannot maſter himſelf. Pho, 
A mafter ought not to be known by the houſe, 


but the houſe by the maſter. 
A buſie tongue makes the mind repent at leiſure. 
By repentance we are drawn to mercy, without 
whoſe wings we cannot fly from vengeance. 
Where the demand is a jeft, the fitteſt anſwer is 


a ſcoff. Archim. 
When Dogs fall a ſnarling , Serpents a hifſing, and 


Women a weeping , the firſt means to bite, the ſe- 


cond to ſting, and the third to deceive. 

A ſubtil Wolf will never hunt too near his own den. 

Such as be born deaf or blind have commonly. their 
inward powers the more perfect. 

He that helpeth' an evil man hurteth him that is 
£ood. Crates. 

When that thing cannot be done that thou 
wouldeſt, then feek to compaſs that which thou 


knoweft may be brought to pals. 
Contempt is a thing intolerable, foraſmuch as no 


man can think himſelt fo vile that he ought to be: 


deſpiſed. | ; 
Sudden motions and inforcements of the mind do 


often break out either for great good or great evil. 


470M. 
Many men labour to deliver themſelves from con- 


tempt, but more ſtudy to be revenged thereof. 
Tt is the corrupting of the good to keep company 


with the evil. 
The 
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The eye can never offend, if the mind would rule 
the eye. 

Where there is diviſion there is confuſion. "Solon. 

That perſon is not worthy to live that taketh not 
care how to live well. * : 

Negligence in private cauſes is very dangerous. 

Solitarinels is a ſlie enemy, that doth moſt ſeparate 


a man from doing well. $, P. S. 


He that mindeth to conquer muſt be carefull. 
. Money borrowed upon uſury bringeth miſery, al- 
though for a time it ſem pleaſant. 
Of a ſhort pleaſure long repentance is -the heir. 
RXenocrat. 
Private loſſes may be holpen by publick pains, 
Immoderate wealth cauſeth pride , pride bringeth 
hatred, .-hatred worketh rebellion ; rebellion maketh 
an alteration, and changeth Kingdoms. 
That kind of contemplation that tends to ſolitari- 
neſs is but a glorious title to idleneſs. 
Liking is not always the child of beauty. 
Jealouſie is the harbinger of diſdain. 
All is but lip-wiſedom that wants experience. 
Who will reſiſt love, muſt either have no wit, or 
put out his eyes. 


Love is to a yielding heart a King ; but to a relt- 
ſting, a Tyrant. S. P. S, 
Fear is the onely knot that knitteth a Tyrant's peo- 


' plc to him, which once being untied by a greater 


rce, they all ſcatter from him, like ſo many birds 
whoſe cages are broken. FS. P. S. 

Ambition and love can abide no lingring. 

No thraldome to the inward bondage. 

The right conceit of young men is, that they think 
ey then ſpeak wiſely when they cannot underftand 
.1emſelves. 
He that will needs ftir affeRions in others muſt 

I 2 


ficſt 
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firſt ſhew the ſame paſſion himſelf. 
"Things loſt by negligence muſt be recovered by Ji- 
ligence. 
As rewards are neceſſary for well-doers, ſo chaſ- 
tiſements are meet for offenders. 
F ray like the clear Heaven, is without clouds. 
He that will blame another muſt firſt be blameleſs 
himſelf, eſpecially in the matter that he blameth ano- 
ther for. | 
Suſpicion breedeth care, and the effefts of cruelty 
ſtir upa new cauſe of ſuſpicion. 


It is beft dealing with an enemy when he is at the 


weakeſt. Aurel, 


The better ſort eſchew evil for ſhame, but the com- | 


Mon people for fear of puniſhment. 
Laws not executed are of no' value, and. as good 
not made as not prattifed. 


Things that are wrongfully gotten have no certain 


aſſurance. 

Not as men would, but as men may, and as the na- 
ture of . things doth require, ſo ſhould they deal. 

Where flatterers bear rule, things come to ryine. 
Pomper, 

Such is the man and his manners as his detight, and 
Mudy is. 

By diligence and. yains-taking alt may be amerided 
that is amils. 

When things are in.extremity, it is good to be of! 
£00d- chear, and rather endeavour to amend them, 
than cowardly to.faintam deſpair of all. 

They that truſt much to their frends know not how 
ſhortly tears be dried up. 

God and nature do ſet all things to'fale for labour. 

Great is the value of order and fotelight to govers 


things well. 
- Ma! 
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Man can better ſuffer to be denied than to be de” , 
ceived. 
Lingring is moſt loathſome, when neceſiity requi- 
reth haſte. Quinr. 
'The carefulneſs of the wicked cauſeth the godly to 
Took about them. 
All paſſages are open to the fiout and valiant min» 
ded matt. 
Flying tales and flattering news do never good to 
any State. : F 
It is better to fight with an enemy at_isown home, 
than for him to fight with us in our Countrey, 
Private welfare is not to be preferred before the 
Common-weal. 
Wiſe men being wronged are to be feared of the 
wrong-doers.. _ : | 
Careleſs men are ever moſt nigh unto their own 
harm, 
Fair promiſes make fools fain ; and flatterers ſeek 
by diſcrediting others to benefit themſelves. : 
Good men iometimes are in greater danger for 
faying the truth, than evil men tor ſpeaking falſely. 
Plaut, 
Ot one- ticonvenience oftentimes. ſuffered many 
miſchiefs commonly follow. 
Forbearance- of ſpeech is moft dangerons, when 
neceſſity requireth to ſpeak. - 
A bold ſpeech upon a good cauſe deſerveth favour, 
Sleep and food are enemies to the mourning which 
paſſion perſwadeth to he reaſonable. S, P. FS. 
'Ofcen ſuſpeting of others cometh of ſecret con- 
demning our telv<s 
Advancement is the moſt mortal ofence to envy. 
Through diligence and. care things may bc redre 
ſed,which were by ſloth and negligence i@ horn. 4ure!, 
He doeth wrong that giveth caule of war, not h= 
I 3 that 
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that ſeeketh the redreſs of wrong. WEE 

The leſs one feareth his enemy, the nigher he is to 
his own harm. W_ . 

It 1s better to begin a war than to abide war. 

Such as are careleſs in their own cauſes hardly can 
be carefull about other mens affairs. Thales. 

Corrupt officers never want matter to ſatisfie their 
corrupt nunds., | 

It is folly to refuſe the aid of a ſtranger when we 
may have it, andare in need thereof. : 

Theſe three chief points are neceſſarily belonging 
to a coun{ellour ; to be bold, plain, and faithfull. _ 

That City is of no value which is not of ability 
enough to puniſh wrong doers : neither is that Com- - 
mon-weal any thing worth at all. where pardon and 
interceſſon prevail againft Laws. 

The mind of man is his guide in all things, and the 
lame is onely to be inſtructed and trained up with ; 
knowledge and learning, | 

To know well, and to doe well, are the two points 
belonging to vertue. Origen. 

Vertue is praiſed of many men, but very few defire 
to follow her effettually. 

Honour got by vertue hath perpetual aſſurance. 
Cicero. 

That man cannot long endure labour. which wan- 
teth his natural kind of reft. 

The mind of man is man himſelf, and needeth con- 
einual teaching, 

Though that all new chances cauſe 
thoughts; yet thereby we attain more 
gainſt milhaps t come. | 

After the unlawtull getting of a covetous father, 
followeth the riotous ſpending of a prodigal ſon. 

[td vivendum eſt cum kominibus tanquam Deus videat 3 
id loquendum, tanquam Deus audiate 


reſently new 
Redfaſtneſs a- 


Omnia 
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Omnia praclara rara, nec quidquam Jiffcilius quam repe” 
rire quod fit omni ex parte in ſuo genere perfetum. 


Of Similitudes. 

Defin. Similitudes, or Likeneſs, are the Images yy PiFures 
of the things to which they are compared, lively ex- 
plaining, one thing in far different objet. 

S that member is-nothing profitable, but rather” 
burtfull to the body, which by corruption 1 

lime and imperfect : ſo that ſubjett whoſe mind is 
drawn into ſundry prattices of diſcord, working the 
diſquiet of a common peace and tranquillity, may be 

juſtly cut off, as an unprofitable part or canker wm a 

Common-wealth. : 
As the vertue of a Prince is the chiefeft authority 

of the Magiſtrate ; ſo are the good conditions of the 

Rulers the beſt ftay and ſtrongeſt defence of inferi-- 

ours. Plut. ; 

As he is not unfortunate which is poor and defor« 
med ; ſo they are not to he accounted happy which 
are onely rich and beautifull. 

As plants meaſurably watered grow the better, bat” 
being watered too much are drowned and die: ſo the 
mind with moderate labour is refreſhed, but with 
over-much is utterly dulled. Eraſmas. 

As any thing, be it never ſd eaſte, is hard to the 
idle ; fo any thing, be it never fo hard, is ceaſie to the 
wit well employed. Ennzz. 

As a Ship having a ſure Anchor may lie ſafe in any 
place : ſo the mind that is ruled by perfedt reaſon is 
quiet every-where. 

' As that fire ſmoaketh not much which flameth at 
the firſt blowing : ſo the glory that brightly ſhineth 
at the firſt is not greatly envied at ; but that which 
is long in getting is always prevented by envy. 

As the man that drinks poiſon deſtroyeth himſelf 
I 4 there- 
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therewith :; ſo he that admitteth a friend &er he per- 
Zeftly knows him may hurt himſelf by too much truſt- 
ing him. 

As the perfect Gold, which is of a pure ſubſtance, 
ſo0aer receiveth any form than the fturdy Steel, 
which is groſs and maifie metal : ſo womens effemi- 
nate minds-are more ſubjett to affettion, and are 
fooner fettered with the ſrare of fancy, than the hard 
tearts of men. 

As golden Pillars do ſhine upon the ſockets of $1- 
ver ; ſo doth a fair face with a vertuous mind Periz. 

Like as a gooil Muiician, having any key or ſtring 
of his intrument out of tuze, doth not immediately 
cut it ofr, and caft it away, but either with ſtraining 
it higher, or ſlacking it down lower, by little and little 
cau'eth it to agree : ſo ſhould Rulers rather reform 
tranſgreſſours by ſmall corre&ions, than ſeek to caſt 
them away, for every treſpaſs. 

As Apollodorus was wont to ſay of Chryſippus's bocks, 
that if other mens ſentences were !2ft avt , the pages 
would be yoid: ſo may we ſpeak of Erokers; tor if 
other men enjoyed their goods, their Ware-houſes 
would be quickly empty. 

As the ftrong bitterneſs of the Aloe-tree taketh 
away the ſwectneſs of the ſweeteſt honey : ſo evilt 
works deſtroy, and take away the praiſe of good deeds. 

As a veſſel is known by the ſound, whether it be 
whole or broken ; fo are men provecdby their ſpeech, 
whether they be wite or fooliſh. Demeſt. 

As wine in Plato's opinion is the mother of verity : 
fo Love in 1amblichzs's cenſure is the fruit of idleneſs. 

As in feaſts hunger is the beſt ſawce ; ſo of gueſts 
mirth is the beſt welcome. | 

As the occurrence of many things bringeth much 
trouble; ſo the conſiderations thereof procure expe- 


rence. hy 
Like 
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* Like as a battered or crazed ſhip, by drinking in 
of water, not onely drowneth her ſelf, but all thoſe 
that are in her :; fo aRuler, by uſing viciouſneſs, de- 
ſtroyeth not bimſelf alone, but all others beſides that 

- are under his government. 

As ignorant Governours bring their Country into - 
many inconveniences; fo ſuch as are deviliſhly politick. 
utterly overthrow the State. | 

As truth is the centre of Religion : ſo contrary opi- 
nions founded on evil examples are the corruptions of 
the world, and the bringers in of Atheiſm. 

As it becometh Subjetts to be obedient to their 
Sovereign: ſo it behoveth that the King be carefull. 

| for the commodity of his Common-weal. Sizif. 

| As there is no deliberation goud that hangeth on 
| -delay; fo no counſel is profitable that is followed uns» 
adlviſedly. | 

As that Kingdom. is moſt ſtrong where 6hedience 
is moſt nouriſhed : fo that State is molt dangerous 
where the fouldier is moſt neghgently regarded. 

As no Phyſician is reputed good that healetlt 0+ 
thers, and cannot heal himſelf : fo he is no goo Ma- 
giltrate that commandeth. others to avoid vices , and 
will not ſhun evil himſelf, Marc. 4urel. 

As the green leaves outwardly ſhew that the tree is 
not dry inwardly : ſo the good works. openly teititie 
the zeal 'of the heart inwardly. Era/. | 

Like as a governour of a ſhip is not choſen for his 
) riches, but for his knowledge : ſo ſhould the chief 
| Magiſtrate in every City be choſen rather for his wiſe- 

dom and godly zeal , than for his wealth and great. 
polſeiFons. 
As the goodneſs of wiſe men continually amendeth ; 
| | fo the malice of fools eyermore increaſeth. 7yth. 
As they which cannot ſufter the light of a candle, 
an. much: worſe abide the brightnels of the Sun : {o- 
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they that are troubled with ſmall trifles would be 
more amazed in weighty matters. 

As fire caſt into the water is quickly quenched : ſo 
a -s accuſation againſt an honeſt lite is ſoon extin- 

uiſhed, 

As the Canker eateth and deftroyeth iron : ſo doth 

envy eat and conſume the hearts of the envious. 


As the favour of ſtinking carrion is :noiſame to, 


them -that ſinell if : fo is the ſpeech of fools tedious 
to wiſe men that hear it. Solon. 

As the wicked and malicious perſon is moſt hardly 
to commit the greateſt crimes : ſo is he moſt cruel 
and ready wickedly to give ſentence againft another 
for the ſame offence. | 

As men eat divers things by morſels, which if they 
ſhould eat whole would choak them : ſo by divers 
days we ſuffer troubles, which, if they ſhould all come 
together, would make an end of us in one day. 

As fin is nataral, and the chaftiſement voluntary : 
{o ought the rigour of juftice to be temperate, ſo that 
the miniſters thereof ſhould rather ſhew compatſſhon 
than vengeance ; whereby the treſpaſſers ſhould take 
occaſion to amend their fins paſt, and not to revenge 
the injury preſent. Hermes. | 

As when the wood is taken from-the fire, and the 
embers quenched, yet nevertheleſs the ſtones oft-times 
remain hot and burning : ſo though the fleſh be cha- 
ſiſed with hot and dry maladies, or conſumed by 
many. years in travel, yet concupiſceace abideth fill 
in the bones. Anrzf. | 

As after great ſtorms the air is clear : ſo after the 
 flouds of repentant. tears the conſcience is at quiet. 

As darnel ſpringeth up among good wheat, and 


nettles among roſes: even ſoenyy groweth up among, 


yertues, Theop. 
As the legyes of a book: which is ſeldome he 
Wu 
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will cleave faſt together : even ſo the memory wax 
eth dull, if it be not often quickned. 

Like as an Adamant draweth by little and little 
the heavy Iron, untill at laft it be joyned with it : fo 
vertue and wiſedom draw mens minds to the practice 
thereof. | 

As a veſſel cannot be known whether it- be whole 
or broken, untill it hath liquor in it ; ſo can no man 
be known what he is before he be in authority. 

As it is great fooliſhneſs to forſake the clear foun- 
tains, and to drink puddle-water : fo it is great folly 
to leave the ſweet doctrine of the Evangelitts, and to 
ſtudy the dreams of mens imaginations. 

As fight is in the eye, ſo is the mind in the ſoul. 
Sophoc. | 

As detire is glad to imbrace the firft ſhew of com- 
fort : ſo is hope deſirous of. perfett afſurance. S. P. S. 

Ut ad curſum Equus, ad arandum Bos, ad indagandum. 
Canzs ; fic homo ad duas res, intelligendum & agendum, 
natus ejl, quaſe immortalis Deus Cicero. 

ut ager, quam-is fertilis, fine cultura frutuoſus eſe 
non potefi ; fic fine doitrina anim. 


Of Bravery. 

Defin. Bravery is riotous exceſs, either in apparel or other 
ornaments : it 1s aijo a part of pride, and contrary tg 
decency and comelineſs. 

Xceſs of bravery brings a man of much wealth. 
quickly to poverty. 

Pride joyne: with many vertues choaks them all. 

They that rather delight to deck their bodies than 
their ſouls, ſeem men rather created. for their bodies 
than their ſouls. 

Exceſs in vanity hath never end. 

Theft or violent: death ever waiteth at the heels of 

excels. . 

The? 
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They never can be carefull to keep a mean in huſ- 
banding another man's wealth which are carelels in 
beftowing their.own ſubſtance upon exceſs. 

To ſpend much beyond power, and hope much 
upon promiſes, make many men beggars which were 
lett wealthy, | 

He that employeth his ſubſtance in bravery ſhall 
quickly brirg his eſtate to beggary. 

The cauſe why bravery is ſo much efteemed, is the 
reſpe&t the world taketh of the outward appearance, 
negletting the inward excellence. : 

There are three things that coft dearly and con= 
fume quickly ; a fair woman that is unchaſt , a rich 
garment that hath many cuts, and a wealthy ſtock on 
an ill husband., | 

A fool cloathed in a gay garment if he get any cour- 
telte, may thank his weed, and not his wit. Archim, 

As the weed cannot be efteemed precious for the 
fair flower which it beareth: ſo ought no man to be 
accounted yertuous for the gay garment which he 
weareth, 

Building may be overthrown with wind, Apparel 
conſumed with moths; what folly is it then for men 
to delight in that which the light wind can wall, 
and the ſinallworm deitroy ? 

He that waſteth his wealth to follow every faſhion, 
and ſpendeth his ſubſtance to maintain his bravery, 
may be counted the Mercer's friend, the Taylor's 
' fool, and his own foe. Bas. 

Rich clcaths are beggars weeds to a diſcontented 
mind; 

Bravery of apparel is nothing wort!:, if the mind 
he miſerab!e. 

Deſire of that we cannct get torments us, hope of 
that we may; have camforts us, and the brayery of 

that we poll G makes uz bc come p: oud.e wy 
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As oil being caſt upon the fire quencheth not the 
flame: ſo bravery beſtowed upon the body never 
humbleth the ſoul. 

As it is no wiſedom in admiring the ſcabbard- to 
deſpiſe the blade; ſo it is mere folly to praiſe a man 
for his bravery, and diſcommend him tor his decency, 

Rain can never cauſe the Corn to bring forth any 
fruit which is ſown upon hard ftones ; nor can 
ſpeech perſwade a proud man to become an enemy 
to brave apparel. | 

Gorgeous garments are marks of pride , and nets 
of riotouſnels, 

As a man would judge one to be ill at eafe that 
weareth a plaſter upon his face ; or one that hath 
been ſcourged, to be puniſhed by the Law : ſodoth 
painting betoken a dffeaſed ſoul marked with adul- 
ery. 

Woe to that beauty which fleepeth not with the 
face. Horace. 

If by the Civil Law the Child may have an Aﬀtion 
of the Caſe againſt him: which ſhall deface the Pour. 
traidture of his Father ; we may imagine how much 
it diſpieaſeth God, if by artificial painting we ſeek to 
correat his workmanſhip. 

Painting haſtens wrinckles before old age comes, 
Chryſ. 

Thoſe which are curious in decking of the body 
deſpiſe the care of the Soul. 

All kind of painting, artificial garniſhing , and. 
colouring of hair, was forbidden among the Sparians, 

Splendida fit nolo, ſordida nolo cutis, 
Sint procul a nobts juvenes ut famina compti.. 


Of Boaſting. 
Defin. Boaſting 1s 4 part of pride , wherein 4 man ſee= 
kerb to extoll himſelf. vajn-gloricnſiy beyond his deſer- 
ving, 
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Dog that barketh much will bite but little : and 
the man that uſes to make great promiſes will 
yield but ſmall performance in the end. 
" Good wits are often hindred by ſhame-facedneſs, 
and perverſe conceits are boldened by impudency. 

Many mens threatnings be more fearfull in hearing 
than hurtfull in effett. 

He boaſteth in vain of his great Lineage, that, ha- 
ving no goodnels in himſelf, ſeeketh to be eſteemed 
for the Nobility of his Anceſtours. 

Great offers are often promiſed in words, and ſel- 
dom performed in deeds. 

There be many who can boaſt of battels that ne- 
ver fought in the fields. 14 

Where the matter it ſelf bringeth credit, a man 
for his gloſs deſerveth ſmall commendation. 

Great boaſt giveth leaft courage, and many words 
are ſigns of ſmall wit. 

Arrogancy is always accompanied with Folly , 
Audacity , Raſhneſs, Inſolency and Solitarinels- 
Plato. 

A boafting tongue is a manifeſt ſign of a cowardly 
heart. Bias, 

Craſſ:s boaſting of his mighty Army, was prettily 
anſwered, It is not their multitude which follow 
thee, but thy courage in leading them, which ſhall 
make thee famous. 

. No man may' truly brag of what he hath, fith 
what he hath may be loſt. Zur. 

Tully gloried in that he had. amplified the Latine 
Tongue. 

The world can boaſt of nothing but vanity, nei- 
ther vanity brag of any thing more than the end. 

He that boafteth himſelf to know every thing 

is. 
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is moſt ignorant : and he. that preſumeth to know 
nothing is wiſe. Plato. 

Boatt is but the ſcum of thought, vaniſhing with 
fading pleaſure, and entertained by fooliſh obje&ts. 

.. Great threatnings are like big winds, they blufter 

ſore, but they end foon. a; 

It is a fooliſh boaſt whereby men' make: manifeſt 
their own ignorance. Ss. 

'Where good Wine is, there needs no Garland : and 
Where vertues are, there needs no commendation. 


Of few words enſue many effets ; of much boaſt- 


ing ſmall beiief. 

Thoſe that boaſt moſt fail moſt ; for deeds are 
ſilent. 

To fill thy mouth with boaſting, is to fill thy name 
with ſlander. 

It is better to be ſitent, than to brag or to boaſt 
vaingloriouſly any thing in our own commendation, 

Vanam gloriam ſemper ſequitur infamia ; & qui inſolen= 
ter utitur gloria incidit in ignominiam. 

- Phidias ſui ſimilem ſpeciem incluſit in clypeq Miners 

v#, cum inſcribere liceret. - 


Of Nature. 
Defin. Nature is that ſpirit or divine yeaſon which js the 


efficient cauſe of natural works, and the preſerving cauſe 


of thoſe things that have being through the only pywer of 

- the heavenly Word, which is the work-maſter cf nature 
and of the whole world, and hath infuſed into every 
thing a lively virtue and ſtrength, whereby it increaſeth 
an preſerveth it ſelf by a natural faculty. 


Ature in deſpight of time will frown at abuſe, 
. N Nature hatha certain predominant power over 
the mind of mans. 
The 
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The man that. lives obedient to nature can never: 
hurt himſelf thereby. ; 

Actions wrought againſt Nature reapdeſpight; and 
thoughts above Nature diſdain. 

As Art is a help to nature, fo is experience the 
trial and perfection of Art. 

As nature hath given beauty, and yertue given cou- 
rage; io nature —— death ».and vettue yieldeth 
honour, 

Nature is abore Art in the ignorant, and Vertue is 
eſteemed all things of the wile. 

It is hard to freighten that by art which is made 
crooked by nature. Pers. 

Nature is placed in the E =) Reaſon in the Mind , 
but Vertue in both. 

Conlider what Nature requires, and not how muc! 
Aﬀe&ion delires 

Nature guideth beaſts,but Reaſon ruleth the hearts 
of men. 

Such as live according to nature are never poor, 
and according to the opinion of Men, are never rich ;- 
becaule nature contenteth her ſelf, and opinion doth 
infinitely covet. 

Philip King Alex.4nder's Father , falling upon the 
ſan'ls, & leeing there the mark & print of his body, 
faid, How little a_ plot gf ground is nature content 
with 7 ? and yet we covet the whole World. 

The God which is rhe God of nature doth never 
tcach unnaturalneſs. S. P. S. 

Nature is higher-prized than Wealth, and the love 
of Parents ought to be more precious than dignity. 

Fire cannot be hid in ftraw, nor the nature of man 
ſo concealed but at laft.it will have its courſe. 

In nature nothing is ſuperfluous. Arijt. 

Where nature is yicious, by learning it is amended ; 
and. where it is vertuous, by skill it is augmented. 
There. 


i 
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There is no greater bond than duty, nor ftraiter 
law than nature : and where nature enforceth obedi- 
ence, there to refit is to ſtrive againſt God, Zuta, 

Liberal Sciences are moſt meet for liberal men, and 
good Arts for good natures. 

Nature without learning and good bringing up 13 a 
blind guide; Learning without nature wanteth much; 
and Ule without the two former is unprofitable. 

Nature being always ina perpetual motion defireth 


. to be driven to the better part, or elle ſhe fuftereth 


her ſelf to be weighed down as a balance to the 
worſer. 

Nature is our beft guide, whom if we follow , we 
ſhall never gs aftray. Arif, 

Nature friendly ſheweth us by many ſigns what ſhe 
would, what ſhe ſeeketh, and what ſhe detireth ; but 
man by ſome ſtrange mean waxeth deaf, and will not 
hear what ſhe gently counſelleth, 

Nature is a certain. ftrength and power put into 
things created 5y-Gad, who giveth to each thing that 
which belongeth unto it. 

Quod ſatiare poteſt dives natura miniſtrat ; 

Quod docet infrents gloria, fine caret. 

Foe genert hominum 4 natura datum , ut qua itn 
familia laus aliqua forts floruerit, hanc ferre qui ſunt 
ejus ſtirpis (quod ſermo hominum ad memoriam parrum 
virtate celebratur) cupidiſſims perſequuntur. 


; Of Life. 

Defin. Zife, which we commonly call the breath of this 

world, is a perpetual battel , and a fparp Skirmiſh , 

wherein we are one while hurt with envy, another 

while with ambition, and by and by with fome otber 

vice ; befides the ſudden onſets given upon our bodies by 

a thouſand ſort of diſeaſes, and flouds of adverſities upon 
our ſpirits. | 

Life 
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O2- 
; Big is a Pilgrimage, a ſhadow of joy, a glaſs of 
infirmity, and the perfe& path-way to death. 
All mortal men ſnffer corruption in their ſouls 
through vice, and in their bodies through worms. 
It is a miſerable Life where friends are feared, and 
enemies nothing miſtruſted, 


It 15 better not to live, than not to know how to. 


live. Saluft. 


It is hard for a man to live well, but very eafie to 


die ill. 

If a good man deſire to live , it is for the great dee. 
fire he hath to doe good : but if the evil detire to 
live, it is for that they would abuſe the world lon-- 

Ir. 

The Children of vanity call no time good, but that 
wherein-they have according to their own defire, and 
doe nothing but follow their own fi.thy luſts, 

Man's life 4s like lightning , which is but a flaſh; 
and the longeſt date of years but a Bavin's blaze, 


. Men can fieither enlarge their lives as they deſire, 


nor ſhun that death which they abhor. /1enan. 

A deteftable life remoyeth all merit of honourable 
burial. 

By life groweth continuance , and by death all 
things take end. 

Life and Death are in the power of the tongue. 
Guevara. | 

The man that deſireth life, and feareth death ought 
carefully to govern his tongue. 

Life is ſhort, yet ſweet. Zurip. 

Life to a wretched man is long ; but to him that is 
happy, very ſhort. Henan. 

Man's life is a warfare. Seneca. 

The mortal life which we enjoy is the hope of life 
immortal. Aug. 


An undefiled life is the reward of age. Aug. S” 
| Jo. 
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No man is ſo old but he thinketh he may yet live 
another year. #teron. 

The breath that maintaineth life endeth it. 

A good life is the readieft way to a good name, 


"Anrel. 


Ketter it is to be careful to live well, than defirous 
to live long. 

A long life, hath commonly long cares annexed 
with it. 

Moſt men in theſe days will have precepts to be ru- 


led by their life, and not their life to be governed by 


precepts. 

Fools, when they hate their life, will yet defire to 
live, for the fear which they haye of death. Crates. 

Man's life is lent him fora time ; and he that gave 
it may juſtly demand it when he will. 

"They live very ill who always think to live. 

To a man in miſery life ſeemeth too long; but to a 
worldly-minded man living at pleaſure life ſeemeth 
too ſhort. Chilo. 

What a ſhame is it for men to complain upon God 
for the ſhortneſs of their life, whenas they themſelves 
as ſhort as it is, do through riot , malice, murthers, 
care and wars, make it much ſhorter, both in them= 
ſelves and others ? Theophraſius, 

; = w——_—ſ eſt 
FV ruere bis, vita poſſe priore frui, 

Eſt noftra vino vita quam ſimillima 
Aceſcit, eſt quum reliqua parus portio. 


Of the Soul. | 

Defin. The Soul is a created ſubſtance, inviſible, incor- | 
poreal, immortal, reſembling the imaze of her Crea- 
rour ; 4 ſpirit that giveth life to.,the body mbercun- 
z0 it is joyned; a nature always moving it ſelf, capable 
of reaſon and the Knowledge of God , 10 love 
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him, as being meet to be united to bim through love 10 
eternal felicity. 


HE greateſt thing that may be faid to be con- 
tained in a little roum , is the Soul in a man's 
body. Plato. : | 
An Holy and undefiled <oul is like Heaven, having 
for the Sun, Underſtanding, and the zeal of Juſtice 
and Charity ; for the Moon, Faith ; and vertues for 
the Stars. | ; . | 
, Every Soul js either the Spouſe of Chrift, or the 
Adultereſs of thc Devil, Chryſe 
, The mind is the cye of the Soul. Plat, 
The Soul is compounded of Underſtanding, Know- 
ledge, and Senſe, from which all Sciences and Arts 
proceed ; and from theſe ſhe is called reaſonable. 
The Soul is divided into two parts : the one ſpiri- 


* 


tual or inte!ligible, where the diſcourſe of reaſon is; 


- the other bruciſh, which is-the ſenſual will, of it ſelf 
wandring where all motions contrary to Reaſon reft, 
= delighting onely to dwell where evil deſires do in- 
Jadit. 

The aQions of the Soul are Will, Tadgmert, Senſe, 
Conceiving, Thought, Spirit, Imagination, Memory, 
and Underſtanding. Py pales 

The incomparable beauty of the Soul is Prudence, 
Temperance, Fortitude and Juſtice | 

All the felicity of man, as well preſent as to come , 
dependeth on the Soul. Clem. - 

The Soul is the organ and inftrument of God, 


where5y he worketh in us, and lifteth us up to the. - 


contemplation of his divine power and nature. 


The ſweeteſt reſt 'and harbour - for the Soul 18a 


conſTience ancorrupted. | 
The Soul payeth well for hire in the body, conſide- 

ring what ſhe there ſuffereth, _ 
(> 
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The foul of the juſt Manis the ſeat of Wiſedom, 
AUS. 

The body is the ſepulchre of a dead Soul. 

The ſoul is the breathing of God. 4mbr. #. 

If thy ſoul be good , the ſtroak of death cannot 
kurt thee, for thy ſpirit ſhall live blefſedly in heaven. . 
Baſil. | 

As they that have healthful! bodies eaſily endure 
both cold and heat : ſo they that have a ſtayed and 
ſettled ſoul have the dominion over anger, grief, joy, 
and all other their affe&tions. Plato.  ' FE 
3 js not death that deſtroyeth the ſoul, but a bad 
lite. | 

A ſound Soul correQeth the naughkzineſs of the bo- 


I—_—_ 


- 


An mens ſouls are immortal, but the Souls of the 
righteous are immortal and divine. Socrates. 

It is good to have a regard to the health of the 

mind; that the body thereby may be preſerved from 


_ danger. 


The diſeaſes of the body are eaſie to be cured ; but 


for the malady of the mind no medicine can be 


found. : £ 
© The pleaſure of the mind excelleth the pleaſures of 
the body. Rs 
By what other name canſt thou call the ſoul , than 
God dwelling in a man's body ? 
It is as great charity to edify the ſoul, as to ſuſtain 
the body. Bern. "oO , 
The nobility of the ſoul is. always to be thought 
Upon. TY 47 eg The bs ——_ 
The ſout in the fleſh is as amongſt thorns.. Bern. * 
Theſoul is the-natural perfe&tion of the body. Au- 
rel, | 
The body confidereth nothing but what is preſent ; 
the mind conceiveth what is paſt, and what is to come, 
ma 
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The ſoul of man is an incorruptible ſubſtance, apt 
to receive.either joy or pain,both here and elſewhere, 
Solon. . | 

While the ſoul is in the company of good people, 
it isinjoy; but when it is amongſt evil men, it is in 
ſorrow and heavineſs. 


' Asthe body is an inftrument of the ſoul, ſo is the - 


foul an inftrument of God. 
. The body was made for the ſoul, and not the ſoul 
'for the body. | k 

Look .how much the ſoul is better than the body, 
ſo much more grievous are the diſeaſes” of the ſoul 
than the griefs of the body. Diogenes. 

By the juſtice of God the ſoul muſt needs be im- 
mortal,. and therefore, no man ought to neglett'it : 
for though the body die, yet the ſoul dieth not. © -. 

_ . The delights of the ſoulare to know her Maker, to 
conſider the works of heaven, and to know her own 
tate and being. ns 

Tres vitales jpiritus creavit Omnipotens ; unum, qui car- 
ze non tegitur-; alium, qui carne tegitur, ſed non cum car- 
* ne moritur ; alium, qui carne tegitur, & cum carne mori- 
-rur : primus Angelorum, ſecundus hominum,  tertius bruto- 
Rf. * -- : | WE” 


Ee Of the Senſes. Ry 
Defin. Senſes are the powers of ſoul- and body, in numt- 


ber five; Seeing, Hearing , Smeliing, Taſting , and * 


Touching. 
«> pF "07 Seng. FA 
vily would never leave untill the Eye , the Ear, 
- . the Mouth, and every Senſe of his Auditors 
were full. EE 
The eyes were given to men to be as it were their 


watch-towers and ſentinels, the guiders and leaders of 
the body. 
| Of 
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Of more validity is the fight of one eye than the 
attention of ten ears ; for in that a man ſeeth is afſu- 
rance, and that he heareth maybe an errour. 

' The fight, the affe&ions and the hands, are inftru- 
ments to gather bribes. 

What can ſaying make them believe whom ſeeing 


' - cannot perſwade ? S. P. S.. 


A wanton eye is a meſſenger of an unchaſt heart. 


Auguſt, 
Marcus Yarro was ſurnamed Strab3 for his quick ſight 


' "that from Lilybzum, a Promontory in Sicil:a,- he could 


tell the number of the ſail of -ſhips which-came out 


; , of the Haven of Carthage. | 


V7 
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He that is born blind is wiſer than the deaf or dumb. 
Ariſtotle. TAS: 

Blindneſs it ſelf commends the excellency of ſight. 
Auguſt. | | | 

Theeye is the moſt precious part of the body ; -and 
therefore it is ſaid, I will keep thee as the apple- of 
mine CYe. | 

The eyes are the windows of the body, or rather of 
the ſoul, which is lodged in it. 

The ſight is the chiefeft ſenſe, and the firſt miſtreſs 
that provoketh men forward to the ftudy and ſear- 
ching of knowledge and wiſedom. 4 

By hearing, not ſeeing, we come to the knowledge 

of truth. ; 

” Hearing is the preparation of the fight. Berndrd. 
Fong which, the eye ſeeth the heart is often grie- 

ved at. * | | ; 
The ſenſe of the eye anſwereth to the element of fire. 
Man onely of all creatures ſeeth and contemplateth - 


Once. 
Ao eſt diffcilius quam &@ conſuetudine oculorum meats 
aciem abducere. | 
Totius hominis debilitas eſt oculos perdidiſſe. 
Hearing 
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Hearing . 
H E Ear trieth the words, as the Mouth taſteth 
| meat. 


To whomſoever at the firſt the ſenſe of Hearing is 


denied, to them the uſe of the Tongue ſhall never 
be granted, 

As a ſtone caſt into the water maketh many rounds: 
_ ſo a ſound that is begotten in the air hath his circles, 

which are multiplied untill they come to the ear. 
Ariſtotle. | 

Theears of a Man and the ears of an Ape are not 
to be moved. 

Pliny writeth a wonderfull example of the ſenſe of 
Hearing ; that the battel which was fought at Sybaris, 
the ſame was heard at Olympia , the places being a- 
bout five hundred miles diſtant. 

The ſenſe of Hearing is anſwerable to the element 
of Air. 

Qui audiunt, audita dicunt ; qui vident, plane ſciunt. 

Aur, prima mortis janua, prima aperiatur & vite. 

Bernardus. | 
Smelling. 
TH E ſenſe of Smelling is nearly conjoyned with the 
ſenſe of Taſting. 

_” ſenſe of Smelling is not onely for pleaſure but 

rofit. 
: Albeit every thing that ſmelleth well hath not al- 
ways a good taſt; yet whatſoever a man findeth good * 
to his taſt, the ſame hath alſo a: good ſmell ; and that 
which is found to have an ill reliſh, the ſame hath 
alſo a bad ſmell. 

Sweet ſmells are good to comfort the ſpirits of the 
head, which are ſubtil and pure, and ftinking ſavours 
are very hurtfull for the ſame. 


The ſenſe of Smelling agreeth with the air and _ 
| ws 
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becauſe ſmells are ſtirred up by heat, as moak by 
fire; which afterwards by means of the air are carried 
to the ſenſe of ſmelling. | 

m— on bene cl:t, qui bene ſemper olet. 

Odcre morum fama dijudicat colorem conſcientia, Bernar- 
due. 

Taſting. 
=P ſenſe of taft is that ſenſe whereby the mouth 
judgeth of all kinds. of taft. | 

He that hath not taſted the things that are bitter 
is not worthy to taft things which are ſweet. 

The judgment of taft is very neceſſary for man's 
life, and eſpecially for the nouriſhment of all living 
creatures ; becaule all things which the earth bring- 
eth forth are not good for them. 

Foo ſenſe of Taſting anſwereth to the element of 

To 

Intelletus ſaporum caters eft in prima lingua, homini in 
p4'ato. 

Guſtus mercatum invitat . Euripides. 

Touching. 
"9 ſenſe of Touching anſwereth the Element 
of Earth; to the end it might agree better with 
thoſe things that are to be felt thereby. 

The vigour and ſenſe thereof ought to be cloſe to- 
gether and throughout, and ſuch as takes more faft 
and ſure hold than any of the reft. 

The ſene of Touching, although it be the laſt, 
yet is the ground of all the reſt. Ariftotle. _ _ 

One may live without Sight, Hearing, and Smel- 
ling ; but not without Feeling. 

Senſuum itd clara judicia& certa ſunt, ut ſi optio natu- 
re noſtre detur , © ab ea Deus aliquis requirat , Con=- 
rentane ſit ſuis integrss inceryuptiſque [enfitus , an poſtulet 


melius aliquid; non vidcam quid quarat amplius, Ciceroe 
K Ns 
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Nos Aper auditu, Lynx viſu, Simia guſtu, 
Pultur odoratu, nos vincit Aranea tattu. 


Of Children. 
Defin. Our Children are the natural and true iſues of our 

Soul, of the ſame mould and temperance, begot by the 

work of nature, and made by the power of the Al- 

mighty. 
| Hema” are a bleſſing of God, beftowed upon 
man for his comfort. 

Children, according to their bringing up, prove ci- 
ther great joy, or great grief to their Parents. 

He is happy that is happy in his Children. 

Where we behold our Children, we ſee a new light. 
Theocritus, 

A good Son is a good Citizen. Stob. 

The Child is not bound in duty to thoſe Parents of 
whom he never learned any vertuous inftruion. 

Whatſoever good inftruftions Children learn in 
their youth, the ſame they retain in their age. 

.. The wicked example of a Father is a great provo- 
cation of the Son to fin. 

Nothing is better to be commended in a Father, 
than the teaching of his Children by good example 
as much as by godly admonition. y 

Children by their laſcivious and ungodly educati- 
on grow in time to be perſons moſt monſtrous and 
filthy in converſation of living. 

The fault is to be imputed to the Parents, if Chil- 
dren for want of good bringing vp fall to any unho- 
neſt kind of life. . 

As thoſe men which bring up Horſes will firſt teach 
them to follow the bridle : fo they that inftrue&t Chil- 
dren ought firſt to cauſe them to give ear to that 
which is ſpoken. 

Ain ought to teach their Children liberal Sciences 
not 
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not becauſe thoſe Sciences may 
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give any vertue, but 


becauſe their minds by them are made apt to receive 


any vertue. Seneca, 

Thoſe Children which are ſuffered either to eat 
much or ſleep much be commonly dull-witted and 
unapt to learn. 

As wax is ready and pliant to receive any kind of 
figure or print : ſo is a young Child apt to receive oh 
ny kind of kama; 

- Fhe Child that Fath his mind more conftant than 
his years, yields much hopes of a ftayed and toward 
age. 

"He that letteth his Son run at his own liberty ſhall 
find him more ſtubborn than any head-ſtrong Colt 
when he cometh to be broken. Bias. 

The beft way to make thy Children to love thee 
when thou art old, is to teach them obedience-in 
their youth. 

Nothing ſinketh deeper nor cleaveth faſter in the 
mind of man than thoſe rules which he learned when 
he was a Child. 

That Son cannot but onaſvier in all his affairs which 
honoureth his Parents with the reverence due unto 
them. 

When thy Father waxeth old, remember the good 
deeds he did for thee when thou waſt young. 

Thou haſt lived long enough, if thou haft lived ta 


relieve the neceſſity of thy Father in his old age. 


The law of nature teacheth us that we ſhould in 
all kindneſs love our Parents. 

Thoſe Children that deny dutyfull obedience unto 
their Parents are not worthy to live. 

Solon made a Law, 'that thoſe Parents ſhould not 
be retieved in their old age by their Children which 
cared not for their vertuous bringing up. 

We ought to give good examples to our Children, 

K 2 becauic c 
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becauſe if they ſee no uncomelineſs ,, they ſhall be in- 
forced to follow goodneſs and vertue. Xenophor. 

The Lacedemonians anſwered Antipater , that they 
would ratherdie than give him their children, which 
he demanded for hoſtages : ſo great account made 
they of their education. | 
. Such as leave great riches to their Children, with- 
out ſeeing them brought up honeſtly, are like unto 
them that giye much provender to young horſes, 
but never break them at all; for ſo they wax fat, but; 
unprofitable. Socrates. 

He which maketh his ſon worthy to be had in efti- 
mation hath done much for him, although he leave 
him but little wealth. 

Children oughtto learn that which they ſhould doe 
when they are men. Aug. | 

No puniſhment can be thought great enough for 
that child which ſhould offer violence to his Parents ; | 
whom ( if there were an occaſion offered ) he ſhould 
be ready to defend with the loſs of his own life. 

Strive not in words with thy Parents,although thou 
tell the truth. 

Solon being asked why he made no laws for Pari- 
cides, anſwered, that he thought none would be fo 
wicked. | 

Magnam vim, magnam neceſſitudinem, magnam poſſidet 
religionem paternus maternuſque ſanguis: ex quo ſiqua macu- 
| laconcepta eſt, non modo elui non poteſt, verum eousque 
permanat ad animum, ut ſummus furor atque amentia cons 
ſequatuy eam. 


Of- Youth. 
Defin. Youth 1s the fourth age of man : then do men grow 
in body , in ſtrength and reaſon, in vice and verine ; 
and at that age the nature of a man is. known , and 


whereunto he bendeth his mind , which before could 
not 
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nt be diſcerned, by reaſon of the ignorance of bis 
ASC 


H E deeds that men commit if\ their youth were 

never yet found ſo upright and honeſt , but it . 

was thought more praiſe-worthy to amend them than 
to declare them. 

Youth, that heretofore delighted to try their ver< 
tues in hard Armours , take now their whole delight 
and content in delicate and effeminate Amours. 

Wantonnels, liberty, youth and riches, are always 
enemies to honeſty. Solon. 

Youth going to wars ought to heed nothing but 
good and evil renown. Eur. 

It js very requilite that youth be brought up in that 
part of learning which is called Humility, Zatan, 

A man followeth all his life-long his firſt addreing 
in his youth : as if a tree bloſſome not in the Spring , 
it will hardly bear fruit in Autumn. 

As the Cyprels-tree, the more it is watered , the 
more it withereth, 2n:] the oftner it is lopped , the 

Tooner it dieth ; ſo unbridiecd youth,. the more it is by 
grave advice Ccounſetled, or dae correction control- 
led, the ſooner it falleth to confuſion. ; 

Where vice is emÞdracc« 1n youth, there commonly: 
vertue is neglefted in age. Cicero. 

Youth fireth his fancy with the flame of luft , and 
old age fireth his affections with the heat of love. 

Young: years make their account on2ly of the gliſ- 
tering ſhew of i'eauty : but gray hairs reſpect onely 
the perfett ſubftance of Vertue. 

' The mind of a young man is momentany, his fancy 
fading, his affeions fickle, his love uncertain , and 
his liking as light as the wind : his fancy tired wie 
every new face, and his mind moved. with a thouſand 
ſundry motions, loathing that which of late he 
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did love, and liking that for which his loving mind 


doth Juſt ; frying at the firſt, and freezing at the laſt. 


The follies that men commit in their youth are 
cauſes of repentance in old age. 

Cupid alloweth none in his Court, but yoang that 
_ eve, freſh and beautifull to delight, wiſe that 

an talk, ſecret to keep ſilence, faithfull to gratifie, 

nd valiant to rev enge his miftreſs's injuries. 

The prime of youth is as the flowers of the Pine- 
tree, which are glorious in ſight, and unſavoury in 
the ſmell, 

Youth if it bluſh not at beauty, and carry an anti- 
dote of wiſedom againſt fiattery, folly will be the 
next Haven he ihall harbour in. 

He that in youth guideth his life by Reaſon, ſhall in 
age find the ready foot-path from ruine. Theopomp. 

There 15 nothing fvceter than youth, nor ſwifter, 
decreaſfi::g while it is increaſing, 

Young willows bend eaſily, and green wits are in- 
tangled ſuddenly. 

So tutour youth, that the fins of age be not impu- 
ted to thee. Pytrag. 

Impardonable are their offences, that for heaping 
up of riches forget to bring up their youth in honett 


Manners. 


Noble wits corrupted in their youth with vice are 
more ungracious than Peaſants born barbarous. 

Youth well inftrutted maketh age well diſpoſed. 

He is moſt perfett which adorneth youth with ver- 
TlCS. 47Crmese 

The better that a child is by birth, the better ought 
he in his youth to be inſtructed. 

The impreſſion of good dodtrine ſtampt in youth, 
no age nor fortune can out-wear. 

Examples are the beſt leſſons for youth. 

The humour of youth 1s > never to think Dams 
£00C 
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good whoſe goodneſs he ſeeth not. FS. 7. S. 

The death of youth is a ſhipwreck. 

Youth ought to uſe” plealure and recreation but 
as natural eaſe and reſt, 

The inſtrudtions which are given to youth ought 
not to be tedious: for being pithy and ſhort, they will 
the ſooner hear them, and the better keep them. 

Young men are no leis bound to their Tatours for 
the vertues they teach them, than to their Parents for 
the life they give them. 

Semper magni ingenii adoleſcentes refranandi potius @ 
#loria quam invitandi ſunt : ainputanda ſunt plura ill atati, 
ft quidnam efflyreſcit ingenii laudiss, 

Vicina eſt lapſibus juventus, quia vernarum ajius cnpidi» 
tatum fervore calentis ataths inflammatur. 


Of Muſick, 

Defin. Muſick is an inſearchable and excellent Art, in 
which by the true concordance in ſounds a ſound of har- 
mony is made, which rejoyceth the ſpirits, and unleadeth 

-zrief from the heart, and conſifteth in time and n:mber. 


HE moſt commendable end of Muſlick is the 
praiſe of God. 

Diſagreeing Muſick and vain paſtimes are the hin- 
derance of delight. 

The brutiſh part of the ſoul, depending of the fce- 
dng beaſt without reaſon, is that which is plealed 
ard ordered by ſounds and Muniick, 

Mulick is fitter for funerals than feafts, and rather 
meet for paſſions of anger than dalliance and delight. 
Euripides, 

Muſick uſed moderately, like ſleep, is the bodie's 
beſt recreation. 

Love teacheth Muſick, though a man be unskilfull. 
Plut, | 

Ig 4 Muſick 
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Muſick is the gift of God. 

The better the Muſick, the more delighted in. 

To ling well and live ill, is abominable before God. 

Nothing raviſheth the mind ſooner than Muſick, 
and no Muſick is more ſweet than Man's voice. 

Ther? is no Law to be compared with Love , nor 
any Art to the'Art of Muſick. 


'Fne ignorance of Mulick hindreth the underſtan-. 


ding of the Scriptures. 

Ons day takes frem us the credit of another ; and 
one Mulick extinguiſheth the-pleaſure of another. 

Muiick overcometh the heart; and the heart ruleth 
all the other memvers. 

Beauty is no beauty without Vertue, and Muſick no 
muftck without Art. 

Muſick is a comfort to the mind opprefſed with 
melanchely. 

That Mnfick loſeth moſt his ſound and grace which 
is beſtowed upon a deaf man. 

It is impoiiible with great ſtroaks to make ſweet 
mulſick, 

The loud ſound of Drums and Trumpets is count- 
ed a Captain's warfaring Muſick. B7as. 

Shame and danger are Pridec's Mulicians. 

Hope is griet's beſt muſick , and overcomes the de- 
{ire of the ſoul. 

Muſick over our Souls is both Queen and Miſtreſs. 


All things in this World are but the Muſick of in- 


conſtancy. | 
Muſick, which comforts the mind, hath power £0 
renew Melancholy. : 
All things love their likes, and the moſt curious 
ear the delicateft muſick. 
Too much ſpeaking hurts, too much galling ſmarts, 
and too much muſick glutteth and diftempereth. 
Youth ought to exerciſe themſelves in Muſick, and 
to 
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to imploy their time in thoſe harmonies which ſtir up 
to commendable operations and moral vertues tempe- 
ring deſire, greedineſs and ſorrows; foraſmuch as mu- 
ſick conſiſteth in certain proportions and concord of 
the voice. 

Muſick is the Load-ftone of fellowſhip , the chear- 
full reviver of dulled ſpirits, and ſole.delight of Dan- 
CINSo 

Stvefires homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 

Cadibus & fedo vidtu dererruit Orpheus ; 

Didus ob i4 lenire Tigres rabidoſque Leoxes. 

Ut quidam magnetes ferrum attrabunt , & Theamedes, 
qui in Ethiopia naſcitur, ferrum abigit reſpuitque : it4 
eſt muſice genus quod ſeder affeFus , eſt qued incitet. 


Of Dancing. 


Defin. Dancing 2s an ative motion of the body, which 
proceedeth from the lightneſs of the heart, judicially 
obſerving the true time and meaſure of Muſick. 

he and Dancing are twins , begot together-: 

Time the firſt-born , being the mealure of all 
moving ; and Dancing the moying of all in meaſure. 

Dancing 1s Love's pybper exercile. 

Dancing is the child of Muſick and Love. 

Love brought forth three Graces with hand in 
hand, dancing an endleſs round, and with regarding 
eyes, that ſtill beware that there be nodiſgrace found. 
among them. 

Daiicing is, The fair charatter of the world's con- 
ſenc, The heaven's great fire, and earth's ornament. 

The Virgins of Baſil on the Feſtival-days uſe to 
dance publickly, without the company and leading of 
men, and to fling chaſt Songs : and by this means Ef- 
feminacy, Idleneſs - and Laſciviouſneſs being ayoided, 
Ks5 they 
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they beconte the mothers of well-knif and manly 
Children. 

Pyrrhus's play ' was invented in Crete, for the 
Souldiers to exerciſe themſelves in Arms, wherein he 
taught divers geſtures, and ſundry ſhifts in- mo- 
vings; whence it proceedeth that the firſt uſe of 
Wars was a kind of Dancing in Arms, as Diy- 
h in Halicarnaſeas, in his leventh Book , teſti- 

eth. 

When the Mermaids dance and fing , they mean 
certain death to the Mariner. 


When the Dolphins dance, ſome dangerous ſtorm + 


approacheth. 

The ſoberer and wiſer ſort among the Heathen have 
utterly diſliked dancing ; and among the old Romans 
it was counted a ſhame to dance. 

Dancing is the chiefeſt inftrument of Riot and Ex. 
ceſs. 
Sempronia, a Roman Lady , although fortunate in 
husband and children, and famous for her know- 
ledge in Learning, yet was blemiſhed with the note 
of Laſciviouſne$, for m-re than neceſſary expertneſs 
m footing a Dance. - 

- Plato and —_ pus being mvited to a banquet by 
Dicyſus, and heing both by him commanded to ar- 
ray themſelves in Purple, and to cance ; Plato res 
fuſed, with this anſwer, 1am born a man, and know 
not how to demean my {elf in ſuch womaniſh effemi- 
nacy. Ariftippus arrayed himſe!? in Purple, and pre- 

ared ki mielt 0 dance, with this anlwer,. At the So- 

>mnities of our Father Liver a chaft mind knoweth 
not "oy w to be corrupted 


C2liftkenes, ws of $iry0r, having a daughter mar- 


Tiageavle, command. that it !hou!d be proclaimed 
it the Games of Oly?pus,, that he that would be 


counted Caliſit mess yor-in-Law thou!d within 
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ſixty days repair to Sicyon. When. many wooers had 
met together , #ippoclides the Athenian , ſon of Ti- 
ſander, ſeemed the fitteſt : but when he had trod the 
Laconick and Antick meaſures, and had perſonated 
them with his legs and armes, Callithenes ftomach- 
ing it, ſaid, O thou ſon of Ti/ander,. thou haſt dan- 
ced away thy marriage. 

Albertus the Emperour, father of Zadiſlaus, was 
wont to ſay, that Hunting was the exerciſe of a man, 
but Dancing of a woman. 

Frederick the third , Emperour of' Reme, would 
often uſe to ſay, that he bad rather be tick ob a bur- 
ning Fever than give himſelf to Dancing. 

Alphonſus, that moſt puiſſant King of Arragon, and 
Sicily, was wont to tax the French-men of great 
lightneſs, who the more ancient in years they WAX= 
ed, the more they delighted themſelves with vain 
and trantick dancing. 

The fame Alptonſus, when Ie had beheld a wa- 
man clance very laſcivioully and impucently, Behold, 
quoth he, by and by Si7y!/2 will deliver an Oracle : 
he reputing dancing to be a kind of frantickneſs ; $7. 
bylla the os Yate" never yielding any Oracle, except 
polcefſed firſt with a fury. 

The fame noble King hearing that Scipio was 
wont to recreate himſelf with dancing, ſaid, that a 
Dancer did differ nothing from a Mad-inan, but one- 
ly in the length of time, the one being mad fo long as 
he liveth, the other whilſt he danceth. Alphon, 

The Romans, Lacedemonians, and other well. 
ordered Common-wealths, baniſhed .oue of their 
Countries all vain pleaſure, and above all Dancing 
as ſerving for none other uſe. but to effeminate young 

men, and to allure them to vice. 

No man danceth except he he drunk or mad. Tully. 

The vertuous Matrons by dancing haye oftentimes 
loft. 
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loft their Honours, which before they long nouriſhed ; 
and Virgins by it learn that which they had been bet- 
ter never to have known. Plutarch. : 

Tully finding fault with an enemy of his, called him 
in deriſton'a braye Dancer, 

They which love dancing too.much ſeem to have 
more brains in their feet than their head, and think 
to play the fools with reaſon. Terence. 

A lamentable tune is the ſweeteſt muſick to a wo- 
full mind. S.7.S. 

Muſick is the ſweet-meat of ſorrow. 

In the ſea of Hiftories mention is made of an Arch. 
biſhop of Magdeburg, who broke his neck dancing with 
a Damoſel. 

He danceth well to whom Fortune pipeth. 

Socrates, which was now pronounced by the Ora- 
Ele of Apollo to be the wiſeft man in all Greece, was not 
aſhamed in his old age to learn to dance , extolling 
dancing with-wonderfull praiſes. 

It is neceſſary that our foot-ſteps be as well ruled 
as our words ought to be, 

God threatned the daughters of S7on, for that they 
went winding and prancing, making their ſteps to be 
heard again. : 

Apud gntiquos tanto in pretio habita eft ſaltaito , ut 
populi Prafides & Anteſignani Praſultorum nomine Fonora- 
Fcnture 

* Saltatio non ad pudicos, ſed adulteros, pertinet. 


Of Man. 

Defin. an is 4 creature made by God after his own 
Image, juſt , boly, good and right by nature ; and 
compounded of ſoul and body : of ſoul, which was 
inſpired of God with ſpirit and life ; and of a per- 
Fett natural body, framed by the ſame power of God. 


A Man 
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Man may be without fault , but not without 
1 ſin. Aug. 

Man was created to ſet forth the glory of his Crea- 
tour, and to ſpeak and doe thoſe things which are 
agreeable unto him, through the knowledge of his 
benefits. 

Man is nothing but calamity it ſelf, Zero. 

Man's nature isdefirous of change. 

Man was wonderfally created , more wonderfully 
redeemed Auguſi. 

Man is the example of Imbecillity, the prey of 


Time, the ſport of Fortune and Envy, the Image of 


Unconſtancy, and the very ſeat of Phlegm, Choler 
and Rheums. Put. 

A good man always draweth good things out of 
the treaſury of his heart, and a wicked man that 
which is wicked. Chyy/. | s 

Man is fo excellent a creature, that all other crea- 
turesare ordained tor his uſe. 

The duty of man conlifteth in knowing of his own 
nature, in contemplating ihe Divine nature , and in 
labour to profit others. 

Mar” is only a breath and a ſhadow, and all men 
are naturally more inclined to evil than goodneſs, and 
in their actions are frail and unconſftant as the ſhadow 
of ſmoak. 

The end of men's knowledge is Humiliation and 
Glory. Bona v2n. 

Man wilfully-minded depriveth himſelf of all hap- 
Pineſs. 

Miſeries have power over Man, not Man over M:- 
{cries, 

Ts the greateſt men the greateſt miſchiefs are in- 
cident. 

W hatſoever chanceth to one man may happen like. 
wiſe to all mea. | 
Man 
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Man by nature keepeth no meaſure in his Aﬀtions, 
but is carried away through the violence of his ſun- 
dry paſhons. | 

No creature but Man hath any knowledge of God. 

Man hath no power over his life, but lives igno- 
rant of the certain time of his death, even as a beaſt, 
onely comforting himſelf with confidence. 

To every man belong two powers, a deſire, and 
an opinion : the firſt body-bred, leading to pleaſure ; 
-the other ſoul-bred, leading to good things. q 

Opinion and detire hold in man great controver- 
fies: for when opinion is vittor, then he is ſober, | 
diſcreet- and chaft ; but when deſire overcometh, he 
j5 riotous, wild and unſatiate. 

All men naturally have ſcme love and liking of 
the truth. 

All things are reſoived into tlioſe things whereof 
they are compounded : the body of man, being earth, 
ſhall return to earth ; and the ſoul, being immortal, | 
ſhall enter into immortality. X j 

A man that palleth his life without profit ( as one 
unworthy to live ) ought to kave the reft of his life 
taken from him. Plato. | 

43 much as a man is from head to foot, ſo much 
is he bztv. een his two longeſt fingers ends, his armes 
being ftretched out. Pliny. 

All men are by nature equal, made all of the earth 
by one workinan; and, howſoever we deceive our 
ſelves, as dear unto God 1s the poor Peaſant as the 
m:ghty Prince. Plato. 

' Miſery then ſeemeth to he ripe for man when he 
hath age to know nuſery. 

The Philoſophers knew man's imperfettions, but 
could never attain to know the true caufe of them, 


Xonne vis baminiam ut cel/os al filera vultus. 
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Suſtulerit Deus, ac ſublimia finxerit ora ; 
Dum pecudes, volucrimque genus, formaſque ferarum 
Segnem atque obſcenam paſſim ſtraviſet in atvum ? 


Of Choice. 

Defin. Choice doth belong unto the mind, and is either of 

the power of- knowing, or of appetite : it 1s the will of 

man, and the more noble part of his qnind, always 

joyned with Reaſon, | 

E that makes his choice without difcretion doth 

| ſow his Corn he wots not when, and reaps he 
knows not what. / 

It is better to brook an inconvenience than a miſ- 
chief; and to be counted a little tond than altogether 
foulith, 

In chuſing a Wife, chuſe her not for the ſhape of 
her body, but for the good qualities of her mind ; 
not for her outward perion, but her inward per- 
feQion. 

He that chuſeth an apple by the skin, and a man 
by his face, may be deceived 1n the one, and over- 
ſhot in the other. 

He tbat is free, and willingly runneth into Fetters, 
is a fool; and whoſoever becometh Captive without - 
conſtraint, may be thought either wiltull or witleſs. 

If the eye be the chuſer, the delight is ſhort ; if 
the will, the end is want ; if reaſon, . the effect is 
wiſedom. Theoprmp. 

If thou chuſe beauty, it fadeth ; if riches, they waſt ; 
if friends, they wax falſe; if wiſedom, ſhe continnes, 

Chule thy friend, not by his many vows, but by his 
vertuous actions ; for who doeth well without boaſt, 
is worthy to be counted a good man ; but he that 
vows much, and performs nothing, is a right world. 
ling. Chilo, 

In chuſing a Magiſtrate, reſpect not the riches he 
hath. 
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hath; but the Vertues he injoyeth ; for the rich man in 
honour feareth not to covet, the vertuous man in all 
fortunes is made for his Country. Solon. 

It is a preſage of good fortune to young Maidens, 
when flowers fall from their Hats, falſhood from their 
hearts, and inconftancy from their choice. 

Choice is ſooneſt deceived in theſe three things : 
1n Broakers wares, Courtiers promiſes, and Womens 
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Jealouſie is the fruit of raſh ele&ion. S. P. S. 

We chuſe a fair day by the gray morning, the ſtout 
moil by his ſturdy limbs ; but in the choice of plea- 
ſures we have not election, fith they yield no uſe. Bo- 
dinus. 

Zeno of all vertues made his choice of Silence, for 
by it, ſaith he, I hear other mens imperfettions, and 
conceal mine own. 

All ſweet choice is ſour, being compared with the 
ſour choice of ſweet love, ; 

Who chuſeth Love chuſeth fear and tears. 

After the choice of a momentany pleaſure enſaeth 
an endleſs calamity. : 

Artemiſia the Queen being demanded what choice 
ſhould be uſed in love ; quoth ſhe, Imitate the good 
Lapidaries, who meaſure not the nature of the ſtone 
by the outward hue, but by the inward virtue, 

So many Countries, ſo many Laws : ſo manv choi- 
ces, ſo many ſeveral opinions. 

He that chuſeth either Love or Loyalty will neyer 
chuſe companion. ; 

A little Pack becomes a ſmall Pedlar, and a mean 
choice an humble conceit. 

Ele41o non eft de praterito, ſed de futurg. Plut. 

Liber eſſe non poteſt cut affettus imperant & cupiditates 
deminantur, 
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Of Marriage. 

Defin. Marriage, being the ckief ground and preſervation 
of all ſocieties, is nothing elſe but a communion of life 
between the Husband and theWife , extending it ſelf to 
all the parts that belong to their houſe. 

Uprial faith violated ſeldom or never {capes with- 
out revenge. Czar. 

There is no greater plague to a married woman , 
. than when her husband diſchargeth on. her back all 
his jars, quarrels and pa{hons, and relerveth his plea- 

ſures, joys and company for another. 
Ler men obey thz Laws, and women their husbands 

will. Socrat. 

Barren marriages have many brawls. Baſil. 

Humble Wedlock is better than proud Virginity. 

Alug. 

It is not meet that young men ſhould marry yet, 
or ald men ever. Dog. . - 

Marriage is an evil to be wiſhed, 

A Woman withovt dowry hath no liberty to ſpeak. 
Furip. 

Unhappy is that man that marrieth being in pover- 

ty. | 

A woman bringeth a man two joy full days, the firſt 
of her marriage , the ſecond her death. Srobam, 

A man in making himſelf faſt undoes himſelf, 

Old age and marriage are alike: for we deſire them 
both ; and once poſſefled, then we repent. Theod. 

Give thy wife no power over thee: for if thou fuf. 
fer her to day to tread upon thy foot , ſhe will not 
ſtick to morrow to tread upon thy head. 

Amongſt the Rhodians, the fathers werecommanded 
in marrying their ſons to travel but one day; to mar- 
ry one vertuous daughter, to travel ten years. Aurel. 

No man ſuffereth his wife much , but he is bound 
to ſuffer more. Aurel. YE 
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The Grecian Ladies counted their years from their 
marriage, not their birth, 

The Caſpians made a Law, that he which married 
after he had paſſed fifty years, ſhould at the common 
alemblies and feaſts fit in the loweſt and vileſt place, 
as one that committed a fat repugnant to nature, ter- 
ming him nought elſe but a filthy and doting old 
Lecher. 

He that marrieth one fair and diſhoneſt, weddeth 
h:im!elf to a world of miſeries: and if to one beauti- 
full, ard never fo vertuous, yet let him think this, 
he ſhall have a woman, and therefore a neceſſary evil, 

Such as are deſirous to marry in haſte haye often- 
times ſufficient time to repent at leaſure, 

It thuu marry in age, thy wife's freſh colours will 
breed in thee dead thoughts and ſuſpicion, and thy 
white hairs her loathſomneſs and ſorrow. 

Cleobulus meeting with his Son Ireon, ſolemnizing 
the ceremony of Marriage, gave him in his hand a 
_ branch of Henbane: meaning by this, that the vertu- 
ous diſpoſition of a Wife is never ſo perfect, but it is 
interlaced with ſome froward fancies. 

Inequality in marriage is often an enemy to love. 
Bias. 

The roundeſt Circle hath his Diameter, the fa- 
vourableſt Aſpeas their incident Oppolitions ; and 
Marriage is qualified with many trifling griefs and 
troubles. 

He that marries himſelf to a fair face, ties himſelf 
oftentimes to a foul bargain. Bras. 

A good husband muſt be wiſe in words, mild in 
converfation, faithfull in promiſe, circumſpett in giv- 
ing counſel, carefull in proviſion for his houſe, dili- 
gent in ordering his goods, patient in importunity, 
jealous in bringing up his youth. 

A good wife muſt be grave abroad, wiſe at home, 
patient 
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patient to ſuffer,conftant to love,friendly to her nejgh- 
bours, provident for her houſhold. Theophraſtus. 

Marriage with peace is this world $ Paradiſe ; with 
ſtrife, this life's Purgatory. 

Silence and patience cauſe concord between mare 
ried couples. 

It is better to marry a quiet Fool than a witty 
Scold, F : 

In marriage rather inquire after thy Wife's good 
conditions than her great Dowry. 

Spiritual marriage beginneth in baptiſm, is ratified 
in good life, and conſummated in a happy death. 

Thales, ſeeing Solon lamenting the death of his 
<n, ſaid, That for the prevention of ſuch like trou- 
bles he refuſed to he married. 

He which would fain find ſome means to trouble 
himſelf, needs but to take upon him either the g0- 
yernment of a Ship, or a Wite., Plaut, 

A chaſt Matron, by obeying her husband's will, hath 
" rule over him. 

The firſt conjuntion of man's ſociety is Man and 
Wife. 

Qui cogitat de nuptiis, non cogitat bene ; 

Cozitat enim, contrahit dehins nuptias, 

Malorum origo quum fit hac mortalibus. 

Dotatam enim ſt forte pauper duxerit. 

Non jam ille conjugem, ſed habet heram fibi, 

Cui ſervit : at fi pauper aliquam duxerit 

Nil afferentem, ſeruus ille rurſum erit. 

Dum vittum utriqne, non fibi tantum, parats 

Duxitne fedam ? vita dehine acerba erit, 

Et jam pigebit ingredi limen domus. 

Duxitne formoſam ? nihilo erit hac magis 

Sui mariti quam ſui vicint, 
Ita in aliquod neceſſe eſt ut incidat malum, 
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Of Chaſtity. 
Defin. Chafity is the beauty of the ſoul, and purity of 
life, which refuſeth the corrupt pleaſures of the fleſh ; 
and is onely poſſeſſed of theſe who keep their badies clean 
and undefiled : and it conſiſteth either in fincere Virgini- 
ry, or in faithfull Matrimony. 
(Haſtity is of ſmall force to reſiſt, where wealth 
and dignity joyned in league are armed to af 
ſault. 

Pure Chaſtity is beauty to our ſouls, grace to our 
bodies, and peace to our defires. $207. 

Frugality is the fign of Chaftity. 

Chaſtity in Wedlock is good, but more commenda- 
ble it is in Virginity and Widowhood. 

Chaſtity is a vertue of the ſoul, whoſe companion 
is Fortitude. A4mb. | 

Chaſtity is of no account without Humility , nor 
Humility without Chaſtity. Greg, 

Chaſtity is the ſeal of Grace, the ſtaff of Devotion, 
the mark of the Juſt , the crown of Virginity, the 
glory of Life, anda comfort in Martyrdom. 

Chaſtity groweth cheap where God is not thought 
dear. 

The firſt degree of Chaſtity is pure Virginity ; the 
ſecond, faithfull Matrimony. 

Idleneſ(s is the enemy to Chaftity. 

. As Humility is neceſſary, ſo Chaſtity is honourable. 

Chaſtity, Humility and Charity, are the united ver 
tues of the ſoul. 

Chaſtity without Charity isa lamp without oil. 

Chaſtity and Modeſty are ſufficient to enrich the 

Ore 
as make choice of honeſty and manners , than 
Jooſeneſs of behayiour with great lands and rich poſſeſ- 
flans. Chaſtity 
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Chaſtity is known in extremity , and crowned in 
r the end with eternity. 
If Chaſtity be once loſt, there is nothing left praiſe- 
worthy in a woman. 

The firſt ſtep to Chaſtity is to know the fault, the 
next toavoid it. | 
| Though the body be never fo fair , without Chaſ- 
tity it cannot be beautifull. 

Beauty by Chaſtity purchaſeth praiſe and immor. 
tality. 

Beauty without Chaſtity is like a Mandrake-apple , 
comely in ſhew, but poiſonfull in taſt. 

Feaſts, Dances and Plays, are provocations to un- 
chaſtity. Quint. 

Beauty is like flowers in the Spring , and Chaſtity 
like the ſtars of Heaven. 

Where neceſſity is joyned to unchaſtity, there au- 
thority is given to uncleanneſs : for neither is ſhe chaft- 
which by fear is compelled, neither is ſhe honeſt which 
with need is obtained. Aug. 

. A wandring eye is a manifeſt token of an unchaſt 
cart, 

Gracious is the face which promiſeth nothing but 
love, and moſt celeſtial the reſolution that lives upon 
Chaſtity. 

The true modeſty of an honeft man ftriketh more 
ſhame with his preſence, than the fight of many wick- 

| ed and immodeft perſons can Kir to filthineſs with 

their talkings. n 
Chaſtity with the reins of reaſon bridleth the rage 
of luft. 
Do not ſay thou haft a chaſt mind , if thine eye be 
wanton ; for a laſcivious look \is a ſtgn of an incon- 
ſtant heart. Bern. 
Amongſt all the confliats of a Chriſtian ſoul, none 


is more hard thag the wars of a chaft mind; _ on 
| & 


m 
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ſight is continual, and the viftory rare. Cyprian. 
A chaſft, ear cannot abide- to hear that which is. 
diſhoneſt, 


_ Nulla reparabilss arte 
Laſa pudicitia eſt : deperit illa ſemel, 
Lis efl cum forma magna pudicitie. 


| | Of Content. 
Defin. Content is a quiet and ſettled reſolution in the 

mind, free from ambition and envy, aiming no farther 

than at thoſe things already poſſeſſed. 
{a is great riches, and patient poverty is the 

enemy of Fortune. 

Better it is for a time with content to prevent dan- 
ger, than to buy feigned pleaſures with Repentance. 

He that cannot have what he would, muſt be cons 
tent with what he can get. 

Content is fiveet ſauce to every diſh, -and pleaſant- 
neſs a ſingular portion to prevent a miſchief. 

Content is more worth than a Kingdom, and love 
no leſs worth than life. 

A wiſe man preferreth content before riches, and 
a clear mind before great-promotion. 

Miſery reacheth happy content. Solor. 

What can be ſweeter than content , where man's 
life is aſſured in nothing more than in wretchedneſs? 

Content makes men Angels, but Pride makes 
them Devils. 

Many men loſe by deſire, but are crowned by con- 
tent. Plato. 

To covet much is miſery, to live - content with 
ſufficient,is carthly felicity. | | 

To will much is folly, where ability wanteth ; to 
defire nothing is content, that deſpiſeth all things. 

- The riches--that men gather in time may fail, 

friends may wax falſe, hope may deceive, vain-glory 
may 
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may tempt ; but content can neyer be conquered. 

Content is the bleſſing of nature, the ſalve of po- 
verty, the maſter of ſurrow, and the end of miſery. 

To live, nature aftordeth ; to live content, wiſe- 
dom teacheth. > 

Content, though it loſe much of the world, it par-- 
takes much of God. 

To live to God, to deſpiſe the world, to fear no mi- 
ſery, and to flie flattery are the enfigns of content. 

What we have by the world is miſery, what we 
have by content is wiſedom. Aurel, 

The eye's quiet, the thought's medicine, and the 
defire's mithridate, is content, 

To be content kills adyerſity if it aſſault, dries tears 
if they flow, ſtays wrath if it urge, wins heaven if it 
CONLINUE. 

He is perfettly content which in extremes can ſub-- 
due his own affections. 

No riches are comparable to a cantented mind 
Plut. 

He that is patient and content in his troubles, pre- 
venteth the poiſon of evil tongues in their laviſh tal- 
kinge. | 

Content and Patience are the two vertues which 
conquer and overthrow all anger, malice, wrath and: 
backbiting. 

To live content with our eſtate is the beſt means 
t9 preveat ambitious deſires. 
— Nemo, quam ſibi ſortem 
Seu ratio dederit, ſeu ſors objecerit, illa 
Contentus vivit. Horace. Yruitur paruo bene, 


bf 


Of Conſtancy. 


| Defin. Conſtancy is the true and unmouable ſftrergth 


7 


? 


of the mind, not puffed up in proſperity, nov depreſſed 
in adverſity: it is ſometimes called Stability and 
Pere 


/ 


- 
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Perſeverance , ſometimes Pertinacy, the laſt part of 
Fortitude. 


(COnftancy, except it be in truth and in a good 
cauſe, is impudency. 

It is the part of conſtancy to reſiſt the dolours of 
the mind, and to perſevere in a well-deliberated afti- 
ON. Arijt. 

Conftancy is the health of the mind, by which is 
underſtood the whole force and efficacy of wiſedom. 
Cicero. 

: = that hath an inconſtant mind is either blind or 
caf. 

Conftancy is the daughter of Patience and Humili- 
ty. Niphus. 

Conſtancy is the mean hetween elation and dejeQtion 
of the mind, guided by reaſon. Plate. 

Conftancy is the only Nepenthes , which whoſo 
drinketh of, forgetteth all care and grief. 

Nothing in the world ſooner remedieth ſorrows 
than conſtancy and patience, which endureth adver- 
ſity and violence without making any ſhew or ſem- 


blance. Agrippas 
It is the lightneſs of the wit raſhly to promiſe what 


a manwill not, or is not able to perform. Caſſiodorus. 


The bleſſed life is in Heaven, but it is to be attained 
unto by perſeverance. 

It is a great ſhame to be weary of ſeeking that 
which is moſt pretious. Plato. 

Many begin well, but few continue to the end. 

Perſeverance is the only daughter of the great 
King, the end and confirmation of all vertues,and the 
vertue without which no man ſhall ſee God. Bern. 

Perſeverance is the fifter of Patience, the daughe 
ter of conſtancy, the friend of Peace, and the bond 


of Friendſhip. F 
of 
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Not to go forward in the way of God, is to g9 
backward. 
The conſtant man in adverſity mourneth not, in 


proſperity inſulteth not, and in trouble pineth not . 


away. | 
In vain he runneth that fainteth before he comes 
to the Goal. Greg. 

The unconfſtant man is like Alc:hiades's Tables, 
fair without, and foul within, 

The onely way to conſtancy is by wiſedom. 

A conftant-minded man is free from care and grief, 
deſpifing death: and is ſo reſolved to endure it, that 
he remembreth all ſorro ws to be ended by it. Cicero. 

Conſtancy is the ornament of all yertues. 

He is not to be reputed conftant, whoſe mind taketh 
no freſh courage in the midft of extremities. Bern. 

Rare felicitatis eft celeritas © magnitudo, rarioris diu- 
turnitas & conſtantia. Demoſt, 

Tards aggredere, & quod aggreſurus fis perſeverantey 


roſequere. 

mY Of Religion. 

Defin. Religion 35-4 juſtice of men towards God, or a dis 
vine honouring of him in the perfect and true knowledge 
of his word, peculiar onely 10 man : it 3s the ground of 
all other vertues, and the onely means to unite and re« 
concile man unto God for bjs ſalvation. 

O errour is ſo dangerous as that which is com- 
{ VN mitted in Religion ; foraſmuch as our ſalvation, 
niet and happineſs contiſteth therein. 
Man was created for the ſervice of God, and oughe 
bove all things to make account of Religion. 


If it be a lewd part to turn the traveller out of his 


way, and ſo to hinder him in his journey : then are 
fuch as teach falſe dottrine much more to be detefied, 
becauſe through ſuch a miſchief they lead men to 
deſtruction. Aug, 

L Saint 
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Saint Auguſtine reproveth Yarro and Pontifex Scx. 
vola, who were of opinion, that it was very expedient 
men ſhould be deceived in Religion ; bec1ule that 
there is no felicity or certai1 reft but in the full afſu- 
rance thereof, and in an infallible truth : without Di- 
vinity and the Dottrine of God, none can make any 
principle at all in the diſcipline of manners. 

The Word is a medicine to a troubled ſpirit ; but 
being fallly taught it proveth a poiſon. Ber7. 

Religion is like 2 ſquare or balance, it is the canon 
and rule to live well by, and. the very touch-ſtone 
which diſcerneth the truth from falſhood. 

The ancient Fathers have given three principal 
marks by which the trve Religion is known : firſt, 
that it ſerveth the true God ; ſecondly, that it ſerveth 
him according to his Word; thirdly, that it recon- 
£ileth that man unto him which followeth it. 

Vices border upon vertues, Superſtition upon Re- 
ligion, Prodigality upon Bounty. 

The true worſhip of God confiſteth in ſpirit and 
truth. Chryſoft. | 

Where Religion is, Arms may eaſily be brought ; 
but where Arms are without Religion, Religion may 
hardly be brought in. 

There can be no ſurer ſign of the ruine of a King- 
- dom than contempt of Religion. 

There can be no true Religion where no Word of 
-God is wanting. 

Thoſe men are truly religious who refuſe the vain 
and tranſitory pleaſures of the world, and wholly ſet 
their minds on divine meditations. | 

He which is negligent and ignorant in the ſervice of 
the Creatour, can never be carefull in any good caule., 

Religion doth link and unite us together, to ſerve 
with willingneſs one God Almighty. It is the guide 


of all other vertues; and they who do not exerciſe 
them- 


" 
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themſelves therein to withſtand all falſe opinions, are 
like thoſe Souldiers which go to war without wea- 

NS. 

True Religion is the well-tempered mortar that 
buildeth up all Eſtates. £ | 

The principal ſervic2 of God confifteth in true” || 

\ obedience, which the Prophets call a. Spiritual Cha« 
ftity;z not to ſwerye therefrom, not to think that 
whatſoever we find good in our own eyes pleaſethy 
him. 

The knowledge of true Religion, Humility and 
Patience, entertaineth Concorc. 

If men did know the'truth, and the happineſs which 
followeth true Religion, the voluptuous man would 
there ſeek his pleaſure, the covetous man his wealth, 

| the ambitious man his glory; {ith it is the onely mears 

+ which can fill the heart, and ſatisfie the: defire :; it 
ſerveth alſo for a guide to lead us unto God, where= 

, as the contrary doth clean withhold us from him. 
Ls by creature is capable of Religion but onely man, 
” 

The firſt Law that ſhould be given to men ſhould 
be the increaſe of Religion and Piety, 

It is a very hard matter to change Religion. 


' Where no Religion refteth, there can be no vertue 
| abiding. 
TrueReligion is to be learfied by faith, not by rea- 
ſon. J 


Religion is the ſtay of the weak, the maſter of the 
ignorant, the Philoſophy of the ſimple, the oratory 
of tbe devout, the remedy of itn, the counſel of the 
Juſt, and the comfort of the troubled, 

Pure Rel 'gion and undefiled before God the Father 

15 this, to vilit the fatherleſs and widows in their ad- 
| vyerlity, and for a man to keep himſeif unſpotted of 


the world. 
L3 Philar 
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Philoſephia dernaſci non poteſt fine Chrifliana verdque 
religtone : quam pracellentem fi tolls, fateor ecce & clamo, 
Iu1ihrium FM vanitas, delirium. | 

Oportet Principem ante omnta efſe Deicolam. 


Countreyk ' Common-wealth. 

Defin. Our Countrey is the Region or Climat under which 
we are born, the Common mother of as all ; which we 
ought to bold ſs dear, that in the defence thereof we 
ſhould not fear to hazard our lives. 1 

Here can be no athnity nearer than our Country. 
Plato, 

Men are not born for themſelves, but for their 
Countrey, Parents, kindred, and friends. Cicero. 

There is nothing more to he deſired, nor any thing 
ought to be more dear to us, than the love of our 
Countrey. 

Children, Parents, Friends are near to vs, but our 
Countrey challengeth a greater love ; for whoſe pre- 
ſervation we ought to oppoſe our lives to the greateſt 
dangers. : 

It is not enough once to have loved thy Countrey, 
but continue it to the end. 

Whereſvever we may live well,there is our Country. 

The reſemblance of ouc Countrey is moft ſweet. 
Lroizs. 

To fome men their Countrey is their ſhame, and 
ſome are the ſhame of theic Countrey. 


Let no man boaſt thar he is the Citizen of a great * |_ 


City, but that he is worthy of an honourable Coun- 
trey. Arift. | 

We ought to behave our ſelves towards our Coun- 
trey thankfully as to a mother, 

The profit of the Countrey extendeth it ſelf to e- 
yery City of the ſame. Stoeb, 


Our Countrey, faith Cicero, affordeth large _ 
; or 


_— ____ —— 
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for every one to run to honour. LI 
Our Countrey firft challengeth us by , we, 
The whole world is a wiſe man's Count: *; "if 
Neceifity compelleth every man to love n»is Poug- 

trey. Eurip. . 
The love which we bear to our Countrey is not pie» 

ty, as ſome ſuppoſe, but charity : for there is no piety 

but that which we bear to God an our Parents. 

Many love their Countrey, not for it {e!f, but for 
that which they poſſeſs in it. 

Sweet is that death and honourable which we (uf- 
fer for our Countrey. Horace. 

If it be asked to whom we are moſt engaged, and 
owe moſt duty, our Countrey and Parents are tlicy 
that may juſtly challenge it. 

The life which we owe to death is made everlaſting,, 
being loſt in defence of our Con:trey, 

Happy is that death which, being due to Nature, 
is beſtowed upon our Countrey. | 

Happy is that Common-wealth where the people 
do fear the Law as a Tyrant. Plato. 

A Common-wealth conſiReth of two things; Re. 
ward, and Puniſhment. 

As. the body is without members, ſo is the Com- 
mon-wealth without Laws. 

Peace in a Common-wealth is like harmony in Mu- 
ſick. Auguſt. | 

Men of deſert are leaſt efteemed of in their own 
Countrey. Eraſ. 

Neſcio qua natale ſolum dulcedine cuntos 

Ducit, & immemores non ſinit eſſe ſui. Ovid, 

Omnibus qui patriam conſervauerint, adjuverint, auxe« 
rint, certus eft in c#lo & definitus locus, ubi beati avg 

ſempiterno fruentur. Cicero. 
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Of Hope. 

Defin. 7 - that vertne wherety the mind of man Put 

reth great truſt in honeſt and weichty matters, having 

« certata and [ure confidence in kinſelf : and this hepe 

anuſt be flrong!y ground:d vpon a ſure expeftation of the. 

help and grace of God, without which it is vain and 

7 mper tet . 

O be clean without hope is a hap incident to the 
ulhappy man. 

He that will loſea favour for a hope hath ſome wit, 
Þut ſmall ſtore of wiſedom. Bias. 

F.rcune may take away our goods, but death 
cannot deprive? us of hope. | 

Hopes above Fortune are the fore-pointers of 
deep falls. 

It thou chance to love, hope well whatſoever thy 
hap be. | 

'That which is moſt common is Hope. 

Hope is a waking man's dream. 7lin. ; 

To put our confidence in the creature, is to deſpair 
of the Creatour. Greg. F 

Vain is the hope that doth not fear,Hod. 

This mortal life is the hope of the immortal. 4ug. 

"They onely hope well who have a good conſcience. 

Hope is the companion of Love. 

Hope cannot be without Faith. 

Hope is the God of the wretched. Ber. ; 
Hope grounded on God never faileth ; but built 
on the world it never thriveth. 

Hope apprehendeth things unſeen , and attaineth 
things by continuance. Plato. — 

The eveaing's hope may comfort the morning s 
miſery. l 

Hope is the fool's God, the Merchant-man's com- 
fort , the Souldier's companion , and the ambitious 
man's poiſon. | 


— 
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Hope of life is vanity, hope-in death is life, and 
the life of hope is vectue. 

Hope waiteth on great mens tongues, and begut- 
leth helieving followers. 

Sweet words beget hope large proteſtations nou- 
riſh it, and contempt kills it. 

He that ſuppoſeth to thrive by hope may happen 
to beg i1 miſery. Bion, 

The annrehenſion of hope de-ideth grief, and the 
fulneſs of hope conſumeth it. 

As all metals are male of Sulphur, ſo all pleaſures 
proceed from hope. | 
. As each one part Iayoureth for the conſervation of 
the whAe body, ſo hope for the accomyliſhment of 
all defies. 

Sadneſs is the puniſhment of the heart, hope the 
medicine of diftreſs. Crates. 

lope is a pleaſant paiſion of the mind, which doth 
. not onely promiſe vs thoſe things that we moſt defire, 
but thoſe things alſ> which we utterly deſpair of. 

Our high hopes have oftentimes hard fortunes; and 
ſuch..as react. at the tree commonly ſtumble at the 
root. 

To hope for requital of benefits beſtowed may ra- 
ther be connted uſury than vertue. 

A cowardly Lover without hope ſhall never-gain 
fair love without good fortune. 

To hope againft all hope is the excellency of a 
mighty reſolution. 

In a little place is hid a great treaſure, and in a 
ſmall hope a boundleſs expettation. 

Confidence, except it be guided by modeſty, and 
proceed from judgment, may rather be called arro- 
gancy than hope. 

Hope of all paſſions is the ſweeteſt and moſt pla. 
fart, and hereof it is fajd, that hope onely comfor- 
teth the miſerable. EL: 4 Hope 
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Hope is the governour of men. 

Perdiccas ſeeing Alexander largely beſtow many he- 
nefits 1337 his friends, asked him what he would 
leave for himlelf ? he anſwered, Hope. 

A good and vertuous man ought always to hope 
well, and to fear nothing. 


Hope is the beginning of victory to come, and - 


doth prelage the ſame. 7ind. 
Sola ſpes bominem in miſeriis corſolari ſolets 
Miſerum eſt rimere, cum ſperes nihil, 


Of Charity. 


Defin. Charity is the indifoluble hand of God «vith us, 
whereby we are inflamed with the love of kim for that 
which we owe unto him, and therely are induced 10 
love our nejgbbours for the love of God. 


(27 is the ſcope of all God's Commandments, 
Chryſ. 
Charity delayed- is half loſt. : 
Charity ranſometh us from fin, and delivereth us 
from death. 


Charity increaſeth Faith, begetteth Hope, and - 


maketh us at one with God. . 
As the Body without the Soul enjoyeth no life ; ſo 
all other vertues without Charity are cold and fruitleſs. 
Charity is a good and gracious effe& of the Soul, 
whereby man's heart hath- no fancy to eſteem any 
thing in this world before the ſtudy to know God. 
The charitable man is the true lover of God. Se- 
Verm. 
As the Sun is to the world, and life to the body, 
ſo is Charity to the heart. _ - 
. Charity reſembleth fire, which enflameth all things 


it toucheth. Era). 
| Cha- 


” 
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Charity in adverſity is. patient, in proſperity tem- 
perate, in paſſions ſtrong, in good works quick, in 
temptations ſecure, in hoſpitality bountifull, amongſt 
her true children joyfull, amongſt her falſe friends 
patient, 

Charity in the midft of injuries is ſecure, in heart 
bountifull, in pleaſures meek, in concealing evils in- 
nocent, in truth quiet, at others misfortunes ſad, in 
vertues joyfull. 

Charity in adverſity fainteth not, becauſe it is pa- 
ou 3 and revengeth not injuries, becaule it is boun- 
tirull. 

He that truly loveth, believeth and hopeth. A4«g. 

By Charity one ſeeth the glorious light of God. 
Auguſt, | | 

we always hath to give that is full of Charity. Ber- 
nard. 

To love with all the ſoul, is to love wiſely ; to love 
with all the ſtrength, is manfully to ſuffer for truth ; 
to love with all our heart, is to prefer the love of 
God before all things that flatter us. Aug. 

The meaſure in loving God is to love him without 
meaſure. Bernard. 

Charity is the way of man to God, and the way of 
God to man. Aug. 

If any man wax drunk with the love of God, he is: 
ftreightways apt and ready to all good ; he laboureth, 
and is not weary ; he'is-weary, aad feeleth it not; the 
malicious mock him, and he perceiveth it not. Ber. 

The love. of God hath power to transform man 
into God. | 

Charity maketh a man- abſolute and-perfe& in all 
other vertues. 

Neither the multitude of travels, nor the antiquity 
of ſervice, but the greatneſs of. Charity increaſeth 
the reward, 

L 5, The: 
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The nature of charity is to draw all things to it (elf, 
and to make them participate of it ſelf. ZaTar. 

God 1s charity; what thing 'is more pretious ? and 
he that dwelleth in charity dwelleth in God ; what 
thing is more ſecure ? and God. in him ; what thing 
is more deleGable ? 

There is no vertue perfet& without love, nor love 
without charity. 

- "po. is never idle, but worketh for him it los 
vetn. 

The greateſt argument of godly love is to love 
what God loveth, 

Charitable love is under no rule, but is lord of all 
laws, and a boundleſs Emperour. 

There is true charity where two ſeveral bodies haye 
one united heart. 

Of charity mixed with mockery, followeth the 
truth of infamy. Pyrbag. 

Charity is the child of Faith, and guide to ever- 
laſting felicity. 

All charity is love, but- not all love charity. Aug. 

The filthy effetts of bribery hinder exceedingly 
the works of charity.. Plato. 

Charity cauſeth men to forſake ſin, and embrace 
yertue. 

Charity is a word uſed of many, but underſtood 
of few. | 

By charity. with God we learn what is.our duty to- 
' wards man.. 

By charity all men, eſpecially Chriſtians are linked 
and bound iin conſcience to relieve one another. 

Ir is the true property of a charitable-minded man, 
lovingly to- invite the poor, courteoutly to intreat 
them, and quickly to ſutfer them to depart. 

A: poor-man being in charity is rich, but a rich 
an without-charity is pogr.. Auguſt. 

Charity 
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Charity and Pride do both feed the poor ; the one 
to the praiſe and glory of God, the other to get glory 
and praiſe amongſt men. 

Tyrannorum vita eſt in qua nulla eſt charitas, nulla fides, 
nulla ſlabilss benevolentia, aut fiduciz ; omnia ſemper ſuj- 
petit ©5 ſolicita ſunt, null» locus amicitiz. 

Al prata & arva pecudum greges ligantur iſlo modo, 
quid frudtus ex its capiuntur ; homins charitas f5 amicitua 
LY 4tullas 

Of Humility, 
Defin. Fumility js a voluntary inclination of the mind, . 
grounded upon a perfect knowledge of our own condition : 

a vertn? by the which a man in the moſt true conſiders - 
ron of hu inward qualities maketh leaſt account of him- 
elf. 

E that gathereth vertues without Humility, ca- 
ſteth duſt againſt the wind. Greg. . 

As Demoſthenes, being demanded what was the firft - 
precept of eloquence, anſwered, To pronounce well ; . 
being asked what was the ſecond, anſwered the like ; : 
and ſo the third : fo the precepts of Religion, the firſt, . 
ſecond, and third, are Humility. 

It is no commendation to be humble in adverſity : 
but in the midſt of proſperity to bear lowly fail, de- - 
ſerveth great praiſe. 

Pride, perceiving-Humility to be honourable, de- - 
ſires oft Kimes to he covered with the cloak thereof ; 
for fear leſt, appearing always in his own likeneſs, he 
ſhould be little regarded, D-moft. 

The chief point of man's humility conliſteth in this, , 
to ſahj-U& his will unto the will of God, 

Happy is. that man whoſe calling is great, and ſpi- - 
rit humble. | 

The beſt armour of the min. is humility. 

Humility for her exceiling ſhould be. the ſiſter of ' 
true Nobility. Ponranus. 
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Humility js more neceſſary than Virginity. Bern. 
There are three degrees of Humility :- the firſt, of 
Repentance ; the ſecond, Defire of Rightcouſnels ; 
the third, Works of Mercy. 

Pride wageth war in the Kingdom of Humility. 
Greg. | 
Humility onely is the repairer of decayed Chaſtity. 
' The eafteft way to Dignity is true Humility. 

True diſcretion is never. purchaſed but by true 
Humility. 

When all vices in a manner (lecay in age, onely 
Covetoulneſls increaſeth. Aug. 

Sith the Countrey which we deſire to dwell in is 
high and heavenly, and the way thither Lowlineſs 
and Humility , why then, deſiring this Countrey, do 
we refule the way ? Aug. 

Of all vertuous works the hardeſt is to he humble. 

Humility hath many times brought that to pals 
which no other vertue nor reaſon could effett, 

To the humble-minded man God revealeth the 
knowledge of his truth. 

If thou deſire to aſcend where God the Father fit- 


teth, thou muſt put on the Humility which Chriſt - 


the Son teacheth. 

The vertue of Humility is the onely repairer and 
reſtorer of decayed Charity, To 

Humility feacheth a man how to rule his aftecti- 
ons, and in all his ations to keep a mean. 

The Spirit of God delighteth to dwell in the heart 
of the humble man. EFraſ. 

If thou intend to build any ſtately thing, think 
firſt upon the foundation of Humility. 

As lowlineſs of heart maketh a man highly in fa- 
your with God; ſo meekneſs of words maketh him 
to fink into the hearts of men. 

HumbleneG of mind ftirs up affeRion , _—_—_ 
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benevolence, ſupports good equity, and preſeryeth 
in ſafety the whole eſtate of a Countrey. 

Men are not in any thing more like unto their 
Maker than in Gentleneſs aud Humility. 

Charity and Humility purchaſe immortality. | 

God dwelleth in Heaven : if thou arrogantly lift 
up thy ſelf unto him, he will flie from thee ; but if 
thou humble thy ſelf before him, he will come down 
to thee. Auſtine. 

Humilitas animi ſublimitas Chriſtiani. 

Tria ſunt que radicata nutriant humilitatem ; aſſiduitas 
ſubjetionis , confideratio proprie frazilitatis , © conſide= 
ratio ret melloris. 


Of Old age. 

Defin. Old age is the gift of heaven, is the long expence 
of many years, the exchanzz of ſundry fortunes, and the 
ſchool cf experience. 

Ickneſs and Old age are the two crutches whereon- 
life walketh to death, which arreſteth every one to 
pay the debt which they owe unto nature. Tie: pomp. 

It is a vain thing for him that is old to wiſh that 
he were young again. 

Ic is a lamentable thing to be old with fear, before- 
a man comes to be old by age. 

A gray beard is a certain fign of old age, but not 
an aſſured token of a good wit. 

Age ought to keep a ftreight diet, or elſe will en- 
ſue a ſickly life, 

In hairs are Embaſſadours of great experience, 

Chilg. 

As old folk are very ſuſpicious to miſtruit every 
thing, ſo are they likewiſe very credulous to believe 
any thing. ; 

Youth never rideth well, but when age holdeth the 
bridle, 

ASS 
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Age rather ſeeketh food for ſuſtenance, than follows- 
eth feaſts for ſurfeits. 

The beneiit of old age is liberty. Soph. 

When all things by time decay, knowledge by age 
increaſeth. Arijt. 

CO age enjojeth all things, and wanteth all things. 
EMGCC. | 
In age we ought to make more readineſs to die than 

provilion to live ; for the ſteel being ſpent, the knife 

cannot cut ; the Sun being ſet, the day cannot tarry ; 
the flower being fallen, there is no hope- of fruit ; 
and old age being once come, life cannot long en- 
dure. Aurel, | 

Thoſe that ſpend their youth without reſtraint , 
would lead their age without controllment. 

Beware of old age, for it cometh not alone. 

Eirip. 

Every age of man hath end, but old age hath none. 

Cicero. 

In youth ftudy to live well, in age to die well ; 
for to die well is to die willingly. Seneca. 

Old men are young mens precedents. 

An old man hath more experience to make a perfett 
choice, than a young man kill in a happy chance. 

Ag2 direGteth all his doings by wiſedom,. but youth 
doateth upon his own will. | 

Age, having bought wit with pain and peril, fure- 
ſeeth da-.gers and eſcheweth them 


The difference between an old man and a young. 


man is this, the one is followed as a friend to others» 
the other is eſchewed as an enemy to himſelf. 
The Brackmars and: Gymnoſophitts made a Law, that 


none under the age of forty ſhould marry without - 


conſent of their S-nivurs ; left in their choice with- 
out skill, the man in progreſs of time ſhould begin to 
loath, or the woman not to love. 

| Old 


Wits 


Old men are often envied for their veftue, but 
young me pitied for their vice. 

Old men by reaſon of their age, and weakneſs of 
their ftrength, are ſubjett to ſundry imperfections , 
and moleſted with many diſeaſes. Pacuvimz, 

_ Gray hairs-oft-times are intangled with love, but 
ſtaidleſs youth is intrapped with luft, 

Age is more to be honoured for his wiſedom, than 
youth commended for his beauty. 

The mind of an old man is not mutable, his fan- 
cies are fixed , and his affections not flitring ; he 
chuſeth without intention to change, and vever for- 
ſakes his choice till death makes challenge of his life. 

The old Cedar-tree is leſs ſhaken with the wind 
than the young bramble ; and age far more ſtayed in 
his affairs than youth, 

Old men are more meet to give counſel, than fit 
to folluw wars. Bas. | 

Though young men excell in ſtrength, yet old 
men exceed in ftediaftnels. 

Though all men are ſubje& to the ſudden ſtroke 
of death, yet old men in nature ſeem neareſt to their 
grave. 

Age is a Crown of Glory, when it is adorued with 
righteouſneſs ; but the dregs of diſhonour , when it- 
is mingled with miſchief. 

Honourable age conſifteth not in the term of years, 
neither is it meaſured by the date of many days; but- 
by godly wifedom, and an undefiled life. : 

Age is forgetfull, and gray hairs are declining ſteps 
of ſtrength. 

"Age is given to melancholy, and many years are 
acquainted with many dumps. 

Age ſpeakerh by experience,and liketh by trial : but 
youth leaneth unto wit which-is void of wifedom. 

He that will not be adviſed by age, ſhall be decei- 
ved by youth... Old 
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Old age is the fore-runner of death. 
Age and Time are two things which men may 
fore-think of, but never prevent. 

Men of age fear and foreſee that which youth never 
regardeth. 

Old folks oft-times are more greedy of coin, than 
carefull to keep a good conſcience. 

Age may be allowed to gaze at beautie's bloſſome ; 
but youth muſt climb the tree and enjoy the fruit. 

Nature lendeth age authority ; but gentleneſs of 
heart is the glory of all years. 

Children are compared to Spring-time, ſtriplings 
to Summer-leaſon, youth to Autumn, and old mea 
to Winter. 

An old man ought to remember his age paſt, and 
to bethink himſelf how he hath ſpent his time: if he 
find himſelf faulty in negletting ſuch good deeds as 
he might have done, he ought forthwith to be care- - 
full to ſpend the remainder of his life in liberality to- 
wards the poor. 

Old men are commonly covetous, becauſe their 
getting-days are paſt, 
It is a great ſhame for an old man to be ignorant 
in the principles of Religion. 

An old man ought to be reverenced for his gravity 
ſooner than for his gray hairs. 

If young men had knowledge, and old men ſtrength, 
the world would become a new Paradile. 

A man aged and wiſe is worthy of a double reye- 
rence. 

Infancy is but a fooliſh ſimplicity, full of lamenta- 
tions anq harms, as it were laid open to a main ſea 
without a ftern: 

Youth is an indifcreet heat, outrageous, blind, 
heady, violent and vain. 

Non. eſt ſenedua ( ut tu opinaris, pater ) 

One 
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On graviſſimum ; ſed impatientins 
Qui fert, ſi91 iple eſt author illizs mali, 
Patienter at qui fioi quierem comparat, 
Dun dextere ejus moribs fe accommodat, 
Nou ulli ſelum detrabit moleſtiam , 
Accerſit aliquam ſed voluprtatera fibi, 
St navi;gandam fir quatuyr per dies, 
De commeatu cura nobys maxima : 
Art ſi in ſenettam quil licet comparare, 
Nan inſtruemus nos eo viaiico ? 


Of Death. 

Defin. Death is taken three manner of ways. The firſt 
is the ſeparation of the Soul from the Body, with the 
diſolution of the boy untill the ReſurreFion : the ſecond 

is death of ſin, fith he is ſaid to be dead which lizth 
ſleeping in fin: the third is eternal death, unto which 
the wicked ſhall be condemned in the day of the general 

judgment, , 

Eath is the Law of Nature, the tribute of- the 
fleſh, the remedy of evils, and the path either 
to heavenly felicity, or eternal miſery. Heraclit. 

Deſtiny may be deferred , but can never be pre- 
vented. 

An honourable death is to be preferred before an 
infamous life. 

That man is very ſimple that dreadeth death, be- 
cauſe he feareth thereby to be cut off trom the plea- 
- ſures of this life. 

Death hath his root from fin. 4g. 

Death is the,end of fear, and beginning of felicity. 

There is nothing more certain than death, nor any 
thing more uncertain than the hour of death. 

No man dieth more willingly than he that hath lt- 
ved moſt honeſtly. 

It is better to die well, than to live wantonly. Socr. 
Death 
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Death it ſelf is not ſo painfull, as the fear of death 
is unpleaſant. 
 _ Death is the end of all miſeries, but infamy is the 

| beginning of all ſorrows. Plut, 

While men ſeek to prolong their life, they are pre- 
vented by ſome ſudden death. 

While we think to flie death, we moſt earneſily 
follow death. 

What is he that, being luſty and young in the mor- 
ning, can promiſe himſelf life untill the evening ? 

Many men deſire death in their miſery, that can- 
not abide his preſence in the time of their proſperity. 

An evil death putteth great doubt of a goo life, 
an:] a-good death partly excuſeth an evil life. 

The death of evil men is the ſafety of good mea 
living. Cicero. 

He that every hour feareth death, can never be poſ- 
ſeſſed of a quiet conſcience. 

Nothing is more like to death than ſleep, who is 
death's eldeft brother. Cc. 

There is nothing more common than ſudden death; 
which being conſidered by the great Philoſopher De- 
9M0n1x, he therefore warned the Emperour Adrian, 
and ſach others as lived at their pleaſure and eaſe, in 
nowiſe to forget how in a very ſhort moment they 
ſhould be no more. 

Death woundeth deadly, without either dread or 
dalliance. 


——— 


ought of all men the lels to be feared. 

- By the ſame way that life. goeth Death cometh. 
Aurel, : 

Nature hath given no better thing than Death. 
Pliny, 

The moſt profitable thing for the world is the 
Death of covetous and evil people. 

| Death 
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Death is common to all perſons, though to ſome 
one way, and to ſome another. 

If we live to die, then we die to live. 

All things have an end by death, fave onely death, 
whoſe end is unknown. 

. Death is metaphorically called The end of all 
fleſh. 4rift. | 

The laſt cure of diſeaſes is death. 

Death deſpiſeth all riches and glory, and ruleth 0- 
ver all eftates alike. Boetius, 

None need to fear death, ſave thoſe that have com- 
mitted fo! much iniquity as after death deſerves dam- 
nation. Sourat. 

Wiſedom maketh men to deſpiſe death ; it ought 
therefore of all-men to be imbraced as the beſt reme- 
dy againft the fear of death. Hermes. 

So live and hope as thou wouldfſt dye immediately. 
Plin. : 

Non deterrer ſapientem mors, que propter incertos 
eaſus quotidie imminet , &5 propter brevitatem vite nuns 
quam longe poteſt abeſſe. 

Tria ſunt genera mortys : una mors eſt peccati, ut, ani- 
ma que peccat, morte morietur ; altera myſtica, quando 
quis peccato movitur., & Deo vivit z tertia, qua cur- 
ſum vite bujus explemus. Aug. 


Of Time. 
Defin. Time # 4 ſecret and ſpeedy conſumer of hours and 
” ſeaſons, older than any thing but the firſt, and both the 
bringer forth and waſter of whatſoever is in this world. 


Here is no ſore which in time may not be ſalved, 

nor care which cannot he cured ; no fire ſo. 

great which may not be quenched ; no love, liking, 

fancy, or affetion, which in time may not either be 
repretfſed or redreled. 

Tims 
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' Time is the perfe& Herald of Truth. Cir. 
Time is the beft Oratour to a refolute mind. 
Daily a{tions are meaſured by preſent behaviour. 
Time is the Herald that beſt emblazoneth the con- 
ceits of the mind. 
Time is the ſweet Phyſician, that alloweth a reme- 
dy for every miſhap. 
Time 3s the Father of mutability. Solon. 
Time ſpent without profit bringeth repentance z 
and occaſion let ſlip when it might be taken is counted 


_ prodigality, 


There is nothing among men ſo entirely beloved, 
but it may in time be diſliked ; nothing fo hea!thfull, 
but it may be diſeaſed; nothing ſo ftrong, but it may 
be broken ; neither any thing ſo well kept, but it 
may be corrupted. 

Truth is the daughter of Time ; and there is no- 
thing ſo ſecret but the date of many days will reveal it. 

In time the ignorant may become learned, the 
fooliſh may be made wiſe, and the wildeſt wanton 
may be brought to a modeſt matron. Bras. 

The happier our time is, the ſhorter while it laft- 
eth. 7liny. 


Say not that the time that our fore-fathers lived in | 


was better than this preſent Age. 
Vertue and good life make good days ; but abun- 
dance of vice corrupteth the time. Ferome. 


As Oil, though it be moiſt, quencheth not the fire: | 
fo Time, though never ſo long, is no ſure covert for ſin. * 


Nothing is more pretious than Time, yet nothing 
leis eſteemed of. Bern. 

As a ſparkle raked up in cinders will at laſt begin 
to glow and manifeſtly flame : ſo treachery hid in fi- 
lence, and obſcured by time, will at length break forth 
and cry for revenge. 

Whatſoever villany the heart doth think, and the 
hand 
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hand effeCt, in proceſs of time the worm of conſcience 
will bewray. 
Time draweth wrinkles in a fair face, but addeth 
freſh colours to a freſh friend. 
| Things paſt may be repented, but not recallel, Ziv. 
A certain Philoſopher being demanded what was 
the firſt thing needfull to win the love of a woman, 
anſwered, Opportunity : being asked what was the 
ſecond, he anſwered, Opportunity : and being de- 
manded what was the third , he ſtill anſwered, Op- 
| Pportunity. 
Delays oftentimes bring to paſs, that he which 
' ſhould havedied doth kill him which ſhould have li- 
! Ved. Clem. Alex. I 
Procraſtination in peril is the mother of enſuing 
{ miſery. 
Time and Patience teacheth all men to live content. 
] Take time in thy choice, and be circumſpe& in 
) making thy match : for nothing ſo ſoon gluts' the 
ſtomach as ſweet meat, nor ſooner fills the eye than 


beauty. 
Opportunities negleted are manifeſt tokens of 


folly. : 
Time limiteth an end to the greateſt ſorrows. 
Attions meaſured by time, ſeldome. proye bitter 
by repentance. 
Reaſun oftentimes deſireth execution of a thing 
which time will not ſuffer to be done ; not for that it 
' js not juſt. but becauſe it is not followed. 


that cannot preſently be remedied with reaſon. 
Time is life's beſt Counſellour. Arif. 
Time is the he!t Governour of Counſels, 
Time trieth what a man is: for no man is ſo deep 
a diſſembler, but that at one time or other he ſhall 


be calily perceived. 


Time 
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Many matters are brought ro a good end in time, 
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giſter of things ancient. Marc, Aur. 


Time maketh ſome to be men, which have no 


childiſh conditions. |, | 
Times daily alter, and mens minds do often 
change. | 
A little benefit is great profit, if it be beſtowed in 
due time. Curtiz:, 
Time is ſo ſwift of foot, that being once paſt he 
can never he overtaken. 
The fore-locks of Time are the deciders of many 
douhts. 
Time in his ſwift pace mocketh men for their {low- 
nels, 
Non eft, crede mihi, ſapientrs dicere, Fivam : 
Sera nimys vita eft craſiina, vive hodie, 
Omnia temp#z edax depaſcitur, nmnia carpit, 
Omnia fede movet, nec ſinit efſe din. 


Of the World. 


Define The word World, called in Greek Coſmos, /i:- 
'nifieth as much as Ornament, cr a well diſpoſed order 
of thinss. 

E that cleaveth to the cuſtomes of the Worl, 

forſaketh God. | 
Cicero and the: Stoicks were of opinion, that the 
World was wiſely governed by the gods, who have 
care of mortal things. 
The World is vain, and worldly joys do fade ; 
But heaven alone for godly minds is maſe. 
He that truſteth to the World is ſure to be decei- 
ved. Archim, | 
The diſordinate deſire of the Zoods of the World 
begetteth ſelf-love. | 
Our honours and our bodily delights are worldly 
Poiſons to infect our ſouls, | 
The 


Time 1s the inventer of novelties, and a certain re- * 
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' The World ſeduceth the eye with variety of objetts, 
the [cent with ſweet confetiions, the taſt with delici- 
ous dainties, the touch with foft fleſh, pretious 
cloathings, and all the inventions of vanity. 


He that mortifieth his natural paſkons, is ſeldom 


overcome with worldly impreſſions. 

No man that loveth the World can. keep a good 
conſcience long uncorrupted. | 

The worldly man burning in heat of fire, is ravi- 
ſhed with the thoughts of revenge, inraged with the 
defire of dignity ; briefly, never his own, till he leave 
the world. 

This world, though never ſo well beloved, cannot 
laſt always. 

This world is the chain which fettereth men to the 
Devil ; but repentance is the hand which lifteth men 
up to God. 

This world is but the pleaſure of an hour, and 
the ſorrow of many days. Plato. 

The world is an enemy to thoſe whom. it hath 
made happy. Auge 

The world is our priſon, and to live to the world 
is the life of death. 

- Thedelights of this world are like bubbles in the 
water, which are ſoon raiſed, and ſuddenly laid. 

The world hateth contemplation, becauſe contem- 
plation diſcoyereth the treaſons ard deceits of the 


. world. Era. | 


We may uſe the world: but if we delight in it, we 


| break the love we ſhould bear to him that created it. 


Man hath neither perfett reſt nor joy in this world, 


-neither poſſeſſeth he always his own delire. 


He that loveth the world, hath inceſſant travel ; but 
he that hateth it, hath reſt. 

The world hath 'fo many ſundry changes in her 
vanity, that ſhe leadeth all men wandring in unfted- 
faſtneſs, | He 


/ 
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He that ſeeketh pleaſures from the world, followeth 
a ſhadow, which when he thinketh he is ſureſt of, it 
vaniſheth away ani turneth to nothing. Socrar, 

The World, the Fleſh, and the Devil, are three ene- 
mies that continually fight againſt vs, and we have 
great need to defend us from them. 

The vanities of this world bewitch the minds of 
many men. 

Gad created this world a place of pleaſure and re- 
ward ; wherefore ſuch as ſuffer in adverſity,ſhall in 
another world be recompenced with joy. Hermes, 

He which delighteth in this world muſt either lack 
what he defireth, or elſe loſe what he hath wone with 
great pain. 

He that is enamoured of this world is like one that 
entreth into the Sea : for if he eſcape perils, men will 
ſay he is fortunate ; but if he perith, they will ſay he 
is wilfully deceived. * . 

He that fixeth his mind wholly upon the world, lo- 
ſeth his ſoul: but he that delireth the ſafety of his 
ſoul, little or nothing regardeth the world. 

After the old Chaos was brought into form, the 
Poets feign that the World was divided into four A- 
ges ; the firſt was the Golden Age, the ſecond was the 
Silver Age, the third the Brazen Age, and the fourth 
the Iron Age: All which may be more largely read of 
in the firſt Book of Ovid's Meramorphoſis, 

The World in the four Ages thereof may be com- 


pared to the four ſeaſons of the year; the firſt reſem-' 


bling the Spring-time, the ſecond Summer, the third 
Autumn, and the fourth Winter. Perdiceas. 


He that yieldeth himſelf to the world ought to diſpoſe * 


him{lf to three things which he cannot avoid : Firſt, 
to noverty, for he ſhall never attain to the riches that 
he defireth ; Secondly, to ſuffer great pain & trouble ; 
Thirdly, to much bulineſs without expedition. S0Jon. 
Mundus 
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 Mundus regitur numine deorum, eſtque quaſi communis 
urbs, & civitas omnium. Cicero. 
 Mundusa magnus bomo, homo paryus mundss eſs dicirur, 


— 


Of Beginning. 


Defin. Beginning us the firſt appearance of any thing ; 

And there can be nothing without beginning, but onsly 
that Almighty power which firſt created all things of 
nothing, 


Vil beginnings have moſt commonly wretched 
endings. 
In every thing the greateſt beauty is to make the 
beginning plauſible and good. 
It is better in the beginning to prevent, than in the 
exigent to work revenge. 
That thing never ſeemeth falſe that doth begin 
with truth. 
The Preface in the beginning makes the whols 
book the hettEr to he conceived. 
Nature is counted the —_— of all things , 
Death the end. Quznt1. 
To begin in truth, and continue in goodneſs, is 
' to get praiſe on earth, and glory io heaven. 
The beginning of Superſtition was the ſubtilty of 
o_ the beginning of true Religion, the ſervice 
God. 
There is nothing wiſely begun, if the end be nof 
providently thought upon. 
Infants begin life with tears, continue it with tra- 
vels, and end it with impatience. 
A fooliſh man beginneth many things, and endeth 
nothing, 
The beginning of things is in our own power ; but 
the end thereof refteth at God's diſpoting. Stobeus. 
| M Neve: 
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Never attempt any wicked beginning in hope of a 
good ending. | | 

The moſt glorious and mighty heginner. is God : 

who in the beginning created the world of nothing. 

Small faults not hindred in the beginning, amount 

ty mighty errours ere they be ended. 

A work well begun is halfended. 7arg. 

In all works the beginzing is the chiefeſt, and the 

end moſt hard to attain. 

The beginning, the mean and the end, is a legacy 
which every one enjoyeth. 

Sudder changes have no beginning. 

dothing is more ancient than the firſt beginning. 

That which is between the beginning and the end 
is ſhort, Greg. ] 

The fear of God is the beginning of Wiſedom. 
Sirac. 

The beginnings of all things are ſmall, but gather 
ANrength in continuance. : 

The beginning once known, with more eaſe the 
event is underſtood. 

Begin nothing before thou firſt call for help of God: 
for God, whoſe power isin all things, giveth moſt 
proſperous furtherance and happy ſucceſs unto all 
-Fuch ads as we do begin in his Name. 

Take good adviſement ere thou begin any thing ; 
but having once begun, be carefull ſpeedily to diſ- 
patch it. 

He that preventeth an evil before it begin , hath 
more cauſe to rejoyce than to repent. 

Take good heed at the beginning to what thau 
granteſt, for after one inconvenience another will 


allow. 


Begin to end, and ending ſo begin, 
As entrance $0g00d life be end of ſin. 


I 


Prins» 
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Principis obſta : ſers medicina paratur, 
Cum mala per longas invaluere moras. 
Principti nulla eſt origo, nam ex princtpits orruntur 
emnit, ipſum autem nulla ex re alia naſci poteſt. 


Of Ending. 

Defin. The End is that whereta all things are created by 
Gol, which is the glory of his Name and Salvation 
of bus ele : albeit the order which he obſerveth\, the 
cauſe, reaſon and neceſſity, of them are hid in his 
ſecret counſel , and cannot be comprehended by the ſenſe 
of man, 


H E end of the World is a good man's meditati« 
on ; forby thinking thereon he preventeth ſin. 
Baſil. 

The end of trouble bringeth joy, and the end of a 
00d life everlaſting felicity. 

What thing ſoever in this world hath a beginning, 
muſt certainly in this world have alſo an ending. 

The laſt day hath not the leaſt diſtreſs. 

Felicity is the end and aim of our worldly a&ions, 
which may in this life be deſcribed in ſhadows, but 
never truly attained but in heaven onely, 

Nothing is done but it is done for ſome end. Arif. 

The end of labour is reſt, and the end of fooliſh 
love repentance. 

The end is not onely the laſt, but the beſt of ever 
thing. Arif. | 

Theend of every thing is doubtfull, Ovid. 

The end of war isa juſt Judge. Zevir. 

As there is no end of the joys of the bleſſed, ſo 
there isno end of the torments of the wicked, Greg. 

The end we hope for isever leſs than our hopes. 

What was doubtfull in the beginning is made cer» 
tain by the end thereof, ; 
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Seeing the event of things does not anſwer to our 
wills, we ought to apply our wills to the events of 
them. Arift. 

The end of a diffolute life is moſt commonly a de- 
ſperate death. Bon, 

Oar life 15 given to uſe and to poſſeſs, but the end 
is moſt uncertain and doubtfull. 

The end of ſorrow is the beginning of joy. 

At the end of the work the cunning of the work- 
man is made manifeſt. 

Good reſpect to the end preſerveth both body and 
ſoul in ſafety. 

Before any fat be by man committed, the end 
thereof is firſt in cogitation. 

Many things ſeem good in the beginning which 
prove bad in the en, 

Exitus aca probat : careat ſucceſſibus opto, 

Quiſquis ab eventu fata notanda putat. 

Multa laudantur in principio, ſed qui ad finem perſes 

werat beatus eſt. 


Of Day or Light. 


Defin. The word Dies, which ſignifieth a Day, ts ſ1 called, 
quod fit divini operis. /t is God's fair creature, and 
the carefull comfort of man, who .by his word made the 
Light thereof, to beautiſie it to the world's end, 


Hoſe children which are born between the four 
and twenty hours of midnight, and midnight, 

With the Romans are ſaid to be born 1n one day. 
Numa Pompilius, as he divided the year into months, 
ſo he divided the month into days, and called them 
Feflos, Profeſlos, & Interciſas ; the firſt dedicated to 
the gods, the r:ext to men for the diſpatching of their 


bulincls, the laſt as common for their gods as _ 
*, ay 
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A day natural hath twenty and four hours, a day 
artificial hath twelve hours. 

The day beginning with the Zzyptians at Sun- 
ſetting, and with the Per/ears at Sun-riling, 

The Athenians count all the time from the ſetting 
of the Sun, to the ſetting of the Sun again, but one 
day. : 

The Babylonians count their day from the Sun- 
riſing in the morning, till the Sun-riling the next. 

The Umbrians, an ancient people in 7raly, account 
their day from Noon-tide till Noon-tide the next day 
following. 

The wicked and evil-living man loveth darkneſs, 
and hateth the light. 

One day taketh from us the credit that another hath 
given us, and the laſt muſt make reckoning of all the 
reſt paſt, . 

By daily experience we wax wiſer and wiſer. 

He that refuſeth to amend his lite to day, may 
happen to be dead ere to morrow. 

Let no day be ſpent without ſome remembrance 
how thou haft beſtowed thy time. 

Yeſpaſian thought that day loft wherein he had not 
gotten a friend. 

Of all numbers we cannot skill to number our 
days ; we can rumber our ſheep, our oxen, and our 
coin ; but we think our days are infinite, and rhere- 
fore we cannot number them. 

One day the valiant broo 
Of Fabizs ſent to fight : 
Thus ſent, one day did fee 
Them nobly dead ere night. 

The Romans called Fupiter Dicſpiter, which ſigni- , 
fieth the Father of the Day, or Light. 

Light is ſometimes taken for Day, and Darkneliz 
for Night. | 

M 3 No 
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No day cometh to man wherein he hath not ſome 
cauſe of ſorrow. Quintil, 

The entrance of adoleſcency is the end of infancy, 
man's eſtate the death of youth, and the morrow- 
day's birth the overthrow of this day's pride. 

Light is the Queen of the eyes. 4:5. 1 

God in the beginning made two great lights, one 
for the day, another-for the night. | 

Day is the Image of lite, night of death. 

The pleaſure of the day is the Sun, called of the 
Philoſophers the golden eye, and heart of heaven. 

The light of learning is the day of the mind. Aug. 

Every day that paſſeth is not to be thought as the 
laſt, but that it may be the laſt. Sernec, 

The Sun melteth wax, and hardneth clay. 

Avcreviare dies poteris, producere nunquam : 

Avbreviare mum eft, ſed prolongare Twnontis. 

Optima quaque dies miſeris morialibus avi 

Prima jugit, ſubeunt marbi rriſiiſque ſenetus, 

Et lavor&5 dure rapit inclementia mortis. 


Of Night. 

Defin. Night or Darkneſs is the time of reſt and peace 
#fter libours, being commonly that part of the day natu- 
ral in which the Sun is kidden from us, ſhining to the 
Antipodes. 


H E longerthe night is in coming , the more it 
is deſired of the oppreſſed ; yet no ſooner ſeen 

than wiſht to be departed, 

Night is the benefit of nature, and made for man's 
reſt. Livius. 

Suſpicion and fear are Night's companions. 

Darkneſs is not evil but in compariſon of the light. 
Augnſt. 

Every light hath his ſhadow, and eyery ſhadow * 
nigat 
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night a ſucceeding morning. : 

The darkneſs of our vert ues, and not of our eyes 
is to be feared. Aug. 

* Tt 1s not darkneſs, but abſence of the light ,. that 
maketh night. 
: Darkrets cannot be ſeen. Aug. 

The breath we breathe in the morning is often 
ftopt and vaniſhed before night. 

Night followeth day, as a ſhadow followeth a bo- 
dy. Arijſt. 

Thisour life isas it were night. 

- Night is more comfortable to the miſerable than 
the day. 

Night, which is the nurſe of eaſe, is the mother of 
unquiet thoughts. 

Night, which is all ſilence, hears all the complaints 
of the afflicted. 

The deeds of the night are loathſome to the day ,. 
neither hath light to doe with darkneſs. 

Night is war's enemy, yet it is the only finder 
out. of martial ftrategems. 

A dark night and a dead reſolution beget cauſe of 
the day's lamentation, 

Night is the cloak co cover lin, and the armour of 
the unjuſt man. Theophr, ; 

F Night begets reſt, and reſt is the refreſhing of tired 
Plrits. 

Whatever is over-wearied by the day's exerciſe, is 
as it were new born by the nights reft and quiet. 
Tu-y. 

ky and Sin hold affinity , and joyntly aid each 
Otner. 

It is impoſſible to wear out the day in travel , if 
ſome part of the night be not ſpent in reſt. 

Ut jugulent homines ſurgunt de note latrones : 

Ut reipſum ſerves non experciſceris ? Horate. . 

| M 4 Trtes : 
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Interiores tenebr& cacitas mentis, exteriores infernus. 


Of Wickedneſs, 

Defin. Wickedneſs is any fin, vice or evil committed or 
imagined in the whole courſe of our lives, and the mean 
by which we loſe God's favour, and expoſe our ſelves to 
the danger of hell-fire. 

HE a of evil men is the calamity of the 
food. 

When wicked men rejoyce, it is a ſign of ſome 
tempeſt approaching. 

It is the corruption of the good, to keep compa- 
ny with the evil.” 

Rejoyce as often as thou art deſpiſed of evil men, 
and perſwade thy ſelf that their Opinion of thee is 
moſt perfett praiſe. 

UV men are niore haſty than good men are forward 
in proſecuting their purpoſe. 

He that worketh wickedneſs by another, is guilty 
himſelf of the fact committed. Bras. 

It is better to deſtroy the wickedneſs it felf than the 
wicked man. | 

Unexperienced evils do hurt moſt. 

The remembrance of evil things is to be obſerved 
by the contemplation of good macters. 

Pkilip King of Macedin aſſembled together the 
moſt wicked perſons, and fartheſt from correttion, 


of all his ſubjetts, and put them into a Town which - 


he built of purpoſe, calling it Poneropolis, the City 
of wicked perſons. 

Continuance in evil doth in it ſelf increaſe evil. 
$- Fo 3s 

A wicked life is the death of the ſoul. Chry/. 

Who can be more unfortunate than he which of 
neceſſity will needs be evil. 


Whoſoever he be that ſpareth to puniſh the = 
ec 
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ked, doth thereby much harm to the good. A4nachar. 

It is a praiſe to the godly to be diſpraiſed of the 
wicked; and it is likewiſe a diſpraiſe to be praiſed of 
them. 

Sin, blindeth the eyes of the wicked, but puniſh- 
ment opens them. Greg. + 

The wicked man is daily drawn to puniſhment, and 
is ignorant thereof. 

The mind of an ill-diſpoſed perſon is more unſta- 
ble than the ſuperficies of the water. 

When wicked men be in the midſt of all their jol- 
lity, then. ſome misfortune comes knocking at the 
door. 

When the evil man would ſeem tov be good, then 
he is worſt of all. 

He is evil that doth willingly affociate himſelf with 
wicked men. 

Wicked men are the devil's ſhadows. 

Vetitue is health, hut vice is tickneſs. Plato. 

The wicked man attempteth things impoſſible. 
Ariſt. 

The wicked man is ever-in fear. Plato. 

He wrongeth the good that ſpareth the wicked, 

A good ſentence proceeding from a wicked man's 
mouth loſeth its grace. 

The progeny of the wicked, although it be not 
wholly infected, yet it will ſavour ſomething of the 
father's filthineſs. 

As vertne is a garment of honour, ſo wickedneſs is: 
a robe of ſhame. 

Curſed is that man that knoweth not to be a man, 
but by his wickedneſs is far otherwiſe than he ſhoald: 
be. | 

He that intendeth not to doe good ſhould refrain 
from doing evil: but it is counted evil. if we refrain 
to due good, 


p 
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l Parifie thine own wickedneſs, then prate of others 
Ins. 

The wicked man, in a monſtrous kind of pride ne- 
ver heard of before, gloticth and boaſteth of his 
evil deeds. 

Whena man doth ſubject himſelf to the wicked af- 
feftions of his own mind, he doth weaken and cut in 
ſunder the ſtrings of underſtanding. Cicero. 

Wicked counſel is moſt hurtfull to the giver. 

In, good things nothing is either wanting or ſuper- 
fAluous ; which made the 7ythigoreans ſay , that wic- 
kedneſs could not be comprehended , but godlineſs 
might. ; 

The ways to wickedneſs are many , plain and com- 
mon ; but to goodneſsare not many, but one, & that 
ſame is hard to find, becauſe it is but little troden. 


Non ob ea ſolum incommola que eveniunt improbys fus. 


Sienda eſt improbitas : ſed mults .tiam magis, quod cujus 
mm animo verſatur, nunquam finer eum reſpirare, nun= 
quam requieſcere, 


Si impietas improbe molita quippiam eft z quamvis 


occulre fecerit, nunquam ramen confidat id fore ſemper 


ercultium 2 Plerumque enim tmproborum fata primo ſuſpte. 
cio inſequitur, dein-le ſermo atque fama, tum accuſarorum. 


Judex ; multietian ſe judicant. Cicerve 


Of Infamy. 


Defin. Infamy is the livery of bad deſerts in this worll ,. 


and that which for our maliznivies and evil doing Rtain- 


eth our names and our ſucceſſions with a perpetual dif-. 


grace, throuzk the report of our miſdeeds and unjuſt 
attempts. 


Hame and Diſhonour are the two greateſt preven- 
* ters of miſhap. is 
ipfamy galleth yato death , and liveth after death 


lufas- 


— 
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Infamy and Shame are inſeparable ſequels of Aqdul- 
tery. 

That man is very wicked and unhappy whole life 
the people lament, and at whoſe death they rejoyce. . 
Solon. 

There is no greater infamy than to be laviſh in : 
promiſe, and ſlack in performance. 

Begging isa ſhamefull courſe, and to Rteal s a 

reat blot of diſhonour. 

He that . hath born fail in the tempeft of ſhame, 
may ever after make a ſport of the ſhipwreck of his . 


- good name, 


Infamy is ſo deep a colour, that it will hardly be 
waſhed off with oblivion. 

Such as ſeek to climb by private ſin ſhall fall with . 
open ſhame. | 

They that covet to ſwim in vice ſhall ſink in vani-- 
ty. Crates. 

Greater is the ſhame to be accounted an Harlot, 
than the praiſe to be efteemed amiable. 

The intamy of man is immortal. Plato. 

It were great infamy te the perſon, and no ſmall 
offence to the Common-wealth, to behold a man. 
ba(ely toiling that deſerveth to govern, and to ſee him 
govern that deſerveth to go to plough. 

Shame is the end of treachery, and diſhonour ever 
foreruns repentance. 

What is once ſpotted with infamy, can hardly be- 
worn out. with time. Aurel. 

When the firing is broken, it is hard to hit the 
white : and when a man's credit is called in queſtion, 
perſwaitons can little p: eval, 

An honourable man thall :never die, .and ian infa- 
mous man. deſerveth not to live. 

The infamous man is wholly miſerable: for good 
men will .not belieye. him, bad will .not obey him, 

no- 


— 
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no man accompany him, and few befriend him. 

As beauty adorneth wealth , maintaineth honour 
and countenance ; ſo infamy woundeth all. 

The occafions and greatnels of infamy are better 
untried than known, 

The tongue is the readieſt inſtrument of detraQi- 
on and flander. 

Every inferiour doth account that thing infamous 
wherein he ſeeth his ſuperiour offend. 

It is infamy to ſeek praile by counterfeit vertue. 

It is infamy to diſpraiſe him that deſerveth well, be- 
cauſe he is poor, and to commend the unworthy, be 
caule he is rich. 

He that by infamy ſlandereth his friend is moft 
monſtrous. 

To be praiſed of wicked men is as great infamy, as 
to he praiſed for wicked doings. 

Pride is the cauſe of hatred, and ſloth of infamy. 

The life of a noted infamous man is death. 

Cicero inveighing againſt Cataline, faith , Thy 
naughty and infamous life hath ſo obſcured the glo- 
ry of thy predeceſſours, that although they have been 
famous, yet by thee they will come to oblivion. 

If a man's good name be not polluted, although he 
have nothing elſe, yet it ſtands him in more ſtead than 
the poſſeiſion of very great riches. 

Emori praſtat per virtutem, quam per dedecus viveres 
Cicero. 

Quis bonorem , quis gloriam, quis Iaudem, quis ullum 
decus tam unquan expetit, quam inmominiam, infamiam, 
contumelias, dedecus fueit ? Cicero. 

Of Diſhoneſty. 

Defin. Diſt onefly- is an act which engendereth its own 
rorment : for from the very inſtant herein it is com- 
mitred,. and with the continual remembrance thereof, it 
fillerh rhe ſoul of the mal ator with ſhame and contu- 

fon. He 
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E that is diſpoſed to miſchiefs will never want | 
occaſions. 

Dithonefty ruinates both fame and fortune, 

Shame is the hand-maid to diſhoneſt attempts. 
Crates, 

The inſatiate appetite of gluttony doth obſcure the 
inferiour vertues of the mind. 

He that fears not the halter will hardly become 
true ; and they that care not for ſuſpcits are ſeldom 
honeſt. | 

It is diſhoneft viory that is gotten by the ſpoil of !, 
a man's own Countrey. Cicero. _ | 

There never riſeth contention in a Common- 
wealth, but by ſuch men as would live without all 
honeſt order. 

The evil inclination of men may for a time be diſ- 
ſembled ; . but being once. at liberty, they cannot 
cloak it. | 

Many times the wicked hear envy unto the good , 
not becauſe the vertuous ſuffer them to doe well, but 
for that they will not conſent with them to doe evil. 

Many be ſo malicious and perverſe, that they take 
miore delight to doe evil to. others than to receive a 
benefit unto themſeives. 

If he be evil that giveth evil counſel, more vile is 
he that executeth the ſame. 

Nothing is profitable which is diſhoneſt. Tu!y, 

Then miſchief is at the full ripenels, whenas diſho- 
neſt things be not onely delighttull in bearing, bur al- 
ſo moſt pleaſant in practice: and there is no remedy 
to be hoped for, where common vices are accounted 
vertues. | | 

A man given to diſhoneſty can neither be friend to 
himſelf, nor truſty to another. , 

'The overthrow of a Common-wealth is the diſho- 
neity of the Rulers.. 
| Diſho- 
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Diſhonefty is the ſerpent of the ſoul , which ſpoil- 
eth men of their ornaments and heavenly apparel. 


All things are tolerable fave thole things which are 
| diſhbneft. | 


Caliſies the harlot aid ſhe excelled Socrates, becauſe 
when ſhe was diſpoſed ſhe could draw his Auditours 
from him. No marvel, faith he, for thou allureſt them 
to diſhoneſty , to which the way is ready ; but I ex- 
hort them to vertue, whoſe way is hard to find. 

Honeſty is joyned with miſery, diſhoneſty with 
all kind of worldly felicity : but the miſery which we 
ſutfer for honeſty ſhall be turned to everlaſting com- 
fort ; and the felicity gotten by diſhonefty ſhall be 
changed into perpetual torment. 
fape Dieſpiter 

Neglefus inceſio addilit intrgrums 
Raro antecedentem ſcele/rum. 
Deſeruit p:de pena claudo, Horace. 
Diſce bonas artes , moneo, Romana juventus. 
Sit procul omne nefas : ut ameris, amabilis eſto. 


C* Vices in general. 

Defin. Yice is an inequality and jarring of manners, pro- 
ceeling from man's nazural inclination to pleaſures and 
naughty deſires. 

Man ſeldom repenteth his ſilence, but he is of- 

A ten ſorcowfull for his haſty ſpeeches. 

He that is rooted in fin will hardly be by good 
counſel reformed, 

Who doubts of God, with Protageras, is an Infi- 
del.; who deiieth God, with D1agoras, is an Epicure 
and a Devil. 

Cenſent and fin are hoth of one kind. 

Vice is the habitude of tin, bur fin is the a& of that 
habitude. 

He that pampers his fleſh. doth nouriſh many 
WOTLINS. . Demona Xe Exe 
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Exceſhve f{leep is found the bodie's foe. 

Luft bringeth ſhort life, prodigality wretched life, 
and perſeverance in fin eternal damnation. 

As by nature ſome men are more inclined to ficke 
jeſs than other ſome ; ſo one man's miad is more 
prone than another's to unrighteouſyeſs. 

The ſickneſs of old age is avarice , the errour of 
youth inconftancy. Theop. 

A moſt horrible and damnable offence that is to be 
judged, whoſe revenge belongeth unto God. 4ug. 

Craft putteth on it the habit of policy , malice the 
ſhape of courage, raſhneſs the title of valour, Jewd- 
neſs the image of pleaſure ; thus .diſſembled Vices 
ſeem great Vertues. : 

Where Elders are diſſolute and paſt gravity , there 
the younger ſort are ſhameleſs and paſt grace. 

Every vice fighteth againft nature. 

Vice ruleth where Gold reigneth. Greg. 

We ought not to hate the man, but his vices. Ag. 

There are more yices than vertues. Greg. 

. Riches gotten with craft are commonly loſt with 
12Me. 

Folly in youth, and negligence in age, breed at 
le2gth woe tohoth ; the one ending in forrowfull 
grief, the other in lamentable miſery. | 

Where youth is void of exerciſe, there age is void. 
of honeſty. 

Flattery, and ſoothing great men in their humours, 
gctreth more coin than true- ſpeeches-can get credit; 
Bias. 

Fair faces have gotten foul vices, fſtreight perſona» 
ges crooked manners, and good complexions bad con- 
clitions. ; 

A. merry mind doth commonly ſhew a gentle nature, 
where a ſour countenance is a manifeſt ſign of a 
froward diſpoſition. 

Sobricty 
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Sobriety without ſullenneſs is commendable, and 
mirth with modeſty deleGtable. 

Every vice hath a cloak, and creepeth in under the 
name of vertue. 

We ought to have an eſpecial care left thoſe vices 
deceive us which bear a ſhew of vertue._ 

Craft oft-times a:companieth Policy, too much Ayu. 
ſterity Temperance, Pride a reſolute mind, Prodigali- 
iy Liberality, Fortitude Temerity, and Religion Su- 
perfſtition. 

Wha: nation doth not love gentleneſs, thankfulneſs, 
*'and other commendable parts in a man ? Contrarily, 
who doth not hate a proud, diſdainfull, unhoneſt, and 
unthankfull perſon ? | 

Cum fateamur ſatis magnam vim eſſe in vitigs ad miſe= 
ram vitam, fatendum eſt etiam eandem vim in virtute eſſe 
a1 beatam vitam ; contrariorum enim contraria ſunt cone 

ſequentia. s 

Qui voluptatibus dicuntur, & vitiorum illecebris & cus 
piditatum Ienociniis ſe dederunt , mifſos faciant bonores, 
nec attingant rempublican ; patiantur viros fortes labore, 
ſe otio ſuo perfrut. 


Of TIngratitude, 

Defn. Ineratitude js ihur which makes men impudent, ſc 
that they dare joys together to hurt thoſe which have 
been therr beſt friend, and them to whom they are boun 
Lotte by bloud, nature, and benefits. : 

| # Os challengeth revenge by cuſtome, and is 
a vice moſt hatefull before God and man. 
Ingratitude-for great benefits maketh men to def. 

pair of recompence, and of faithfull friends cauſeth 
them to become mortal foes. 
Impudency is the companion of that monſter In- 

gratitude. Stcb.e. X 
He is unthankfull that being pardoned ſinneth a- 
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There can be no greater injury offered to a free 
mind and a baſhfull face, than to be called unthank- 
full; ith ſuch reproaches fink moſt deeply into the 
reputation of Honour. 

Ingratitude ſpringeth either from covetonſneſs or 
ſuſpect. Theophraſt. Is 

It is a ſhamefull and unthankfull part always to 
crave, and never to give. Mare, | 

Princes rewarding nothing, purchaſe nothing ; and 
deſert being neglected, courage will be unwiling to 
attempt. 

Penefits well beſtowed eftabliſh a Kingdom ; but 
ſervice unrewarded weakneth it. Archim, 

The nature of a man is ambitious, unthankfull, 
ſuſpetfull, not knowing rightly how to uſe his 
friends, or with what regard to recompenſe his weil- 
Wiilers for their benefits beſtowed. 

Tt is better to he born fooliſh, than to underſtand 
how to be unthankfull. 

Ingratitude loſeth all things in himſelf, in forget- 
ting all duties to his friend. 

To doe good to an unthankfull body is to ſow corn 
on the ſand. 

Two contraries give light one to the other ; and 
ingratitude and thankfulneſs are beſt diſcerned one 
by the other. 

. There is no affeftion among men ſo firmly placed, 
but through unthankfull dealing it may be changed 
to hatred. Bias. 

Two heads upon one hody is a monſtrous ſight : 
but one unthankfull heart in a boſome is more odi- 
ous to behold. Bas. 

There cannot be a greater occaſion of hatred, than 


'to repay good turns with unthankfull dealing. 


An ungratefull Common-wealth, which hath bani- 


ſhed men of true deſert, finding its hinderance by 
their 
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their abſence, too late repenteth. Zatantins. 

othing waxeth ſooner old than a good tarn or 
benefit. Diog. 

An unthankfull man is compared to a veſſel bored 
full of holes. Zucianus. 

nd kindneſs fleepeth, andall men are unthankfull. 
Pin1arus, 

The ungratefull man through his impudency is dri- 
ven to all villany and miſchief, and maketh himſelf a 
flave. Zenophon, 

Plato called Arifiorſe a Mule , for his ingratitude. 
Ainnus, 

The unthankfull man hath ever been accounted a 
more dangerous buier than the debtour. Cognat. 

The ungrateful man is of worſe condition than the 
_—_— which hath venom to annoy others, but not 
it ſelf. 

It is better never to receive a benefit , than to be 
unthankfull for it. 

Thankfulneſs doth conſiſt in Truth and Juſtice : 
Truth doth acknowledge what is received, and Juſtice 
doth render one good turn for another. Srob£2. 

He is unthankfull with whom a benefit periſheth ; 
he is more ungratefull which will forget the ſame; 
but he is moſt ungratefull that rendreth evil for the 
good he hath received. Bras. - 

He which receiveth a henefit ſhould not only re- 
member, but requite the ſame liberally and fruit- 
fully ; according to the nature of the earth, which 
rendreth more fruit than it receiveth ſeed. Quinr. 

The Egyptians of all vices moſt abhorred Ingrati- 
tude, in which (as Tully ſaith) all wickedneſs is con- 
tained. 

If we be naturally inclined to doe good to them of 
whom we conceive good hope, how much more are. . 
we bound to thoſe at whoſe hands we have already 
received a good turn ? Serecas Thou 
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Thou canft not call a man by a worſe name , than 
fo ſay he is an unthankful} perſon. 
Plutarch interpreteth Pyihagoras's Symbol , of not 


. receiving of ſwallows, thus, that a man ought to 


ſhun unthankfull people. 
Xenophon, among the praiſes which he gave unto 
Azefilaus , reputeth it a part of injuſtice, not onely 


" not toacknuwledge a good turn, but allo if more be 


nut rendred than hath been received. 

Whoſoever receiveth a benefit ſelleth his own 1:- 
berty, as who would ſay that he made himſelf ſubject 
to render the like. 

The 'laws of Athens, Perſia and Macedoniz, con- 
demned the unthankfull perſon to death. 

Lycurgus efteemed it a moſt monſtrous ingratitude , 
not to acknowledge a benefit. 

In the old time Liberties and Franchiſes for ingra- 
titude were revoked. 

An ungratefull perſon cannot be of a noble mind, 
nor yet juſt. Socrar. 

A. man ovght to remember himſelf how often he 
hath received courteſfie and pleaſure. 

Every gentle nature quicklv pardoneth all injuries, 
except ingratitude, which it hardly forgetteth. 

Ingratitnde was the cauſe of the fin and death of 
man. 

No man's life is void of ingratitude. | 

The life of the ignorant is unthankfull, wavering 


» and unftaied in things preſent, through the deſire of 


things to come. Seneca. 

Impudency and ingratitude are companions. 

All humane things grow old and come to the end 
of their time, except ingratitude :; for the greater 
the increaſe of mortal men is, the more doth ingrati- 
tude augment. Plat. | 

We ſhall ayoid this ſhamefull vice of ingratitude, if 
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we efteem the benefit which we receive of another 
greater than it is, and contrariwiſe repute that leſs 
than it is which we give. 

The unworthier he is that receiveth the benefit, the 
more he is to be commended from whom it cometh. 

Ejt aliqna ingrato meritum exprovrare voluptas. 

Ingratus, qui beneficium accepifſe ſe nea2t quoi accepit 3 
ngratus, qui id diffimulat ; rurſum- ingrains, qui non red- 
alt : at omnium ingratiſſimus eft qui cbiitus eſt. 


Of Pride, 
Defin. Pride is an unvreaſonalle deſire to enjoy Honours, 
Eſtates and great Places; it is a vice of exceſs, and 
contrary to all Modeſly, which is a part of Temperance. 


E that bruiſeth the Olive-tree with hard iron, 

fretteth out no oil, but water : and he that 

pricketh a proud heart with perſwaſion, draweth out 
onely hate and envy. 

It is impoſſible that to a man of much pride for- 
tune ſhould be long friendly. 

It chanceth oftentimes to proud men, that in their 
greateſt jollity, and when they think their honour 
ſpun and woven, then their eſtate with the web of 
their life in one moment is ſuddenly broken. 

Ambitious men -can never be good Counſellers to 
Princes. 

The deſire of having more is a vice common to 
Princes and great Lords, by reaſon of ambition and 
defire to rule, bringing forth in them oftentimes an 
unſatiable cruelty and beaftly nature. Plur. 

Pride is the cauſe of the corruption and tranfgreſ= ! 
ſion of man's nature. ; 

Pride cauſeth that work to become wicked, which | 
of it ſelf is good ; fo that humble ſubmiſſion is better 


than the proud boaſting of our deeds ; which —_— 
rou 


oxide is MorPu3 Lafanicus.— , 
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a proud man oftentimes to fall into more deteſtable 

vices than he was in before. Plur. | 
It is natural to proud men to delight themſelves 

in. and to ſet their whole minds upon vain detires. 

Men that have their thoughts high,and their eſtates 
low, live always a penfive and diſcontented life. 

Pride ſhould of young men be caretully avoided, of 
old men utterly diſdained, and of all men ſuſpetted 
and feared. Soc. 

Pride hath two ſteps, the loweſt bloud, and the 
higheft envy. 

Pride eateth gold, and drinketh bloud, and climbeth 
ſo high by other mens heads that ſhe breaketh her 
own neck. 

It is better to live in low content than in high in- 
famy ; and more prctious is want with honeſty than 
wealth with diſcredit. 

Aſpiring pride is like a vapour, which aſcendeth 
high, aad preſently vaniſheth away in ſmoak. Pur. 

A proud heart in a beggar is like a great fire in a 
ſmall cottage, which not onely warmeth the houſe, 
but burneth all that is in it. 

The ſpring of pride is lying, as truth is of humility. 
Thil. 

Men that bear great ſhapes and large ſhadows, and 
have not good nor honeſt minds, are like the pour- 
traiture of X#erculzs drawn upon the ſands, 

The more beauty the more pride, and the more 
pride the more preciſeneſs. 

Ambition is the ground of all evils. 7m. 

Pride is a Serpent which lily infinuateth her ſelf 
into the minds of men. 

Exalt one of baſe ſtock to high degree, and no man 
living will ſooner prove proud than he. 

An ambitious body will go far out of the right way, 
to attain to the height which his heart deſireth. S.P.S. 
P-ude 
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Pride is the mother of Superſtition. 

The proud man, ſeeking to repreſs another man, in 
fead of luperiority attaineth indignity. 

The proud man is forſaken of God ; being forſaken, 
he groweth reſolute in impiety, and after purchaſeth 
a juſt puniſhment for his preſuming ſin. Plato. 

A proud man is compared to a ſhip without a Pi- 
lot, toffed up and down upon the ſeas by Winds and 
Tempeſt. Aug. | 

The Son of Azeſilaus wrote unto King Philip, who 
much gloried in ſome of his victories, that if he mea- 
ſured his ſhadow, he ſhould find it no greater after 
his victories than it was befcre. 

King Lewis the eleventh was wont to ſay , when 
Pride was in the Saddle , Miſchief and ſhame was on 
the Crupper. | 

Pride, Envy, and Impatience, are the three capital 
enemies of man's conftancy. Aug. * 

Fride is always accompanied with Folly , Audacity , 
Raſhneſs, and Impudency, and with Solitarineſs : as 
if one would ſay, that the proud man is abandoned 
of all the world , ever attributing to himſelf that 
which is not, having much more bragging than mat- 
ter of worth. Plato. 

Pride did firft ſpring from too much abundance of 
wealth, Anti/t. 

Chrz/ippus , to raiſe an opinion of knowledge to 
himſelf, would ſet forth thoſe books in his own name, 
(a fault common in our age) which were wholly writ- 
ten by other men. 

The proud boafting man doth feign things to he 
which indeed are not, or maketh them appear great- 
er than they are. Ar. | 

Pride.is the mother of Envy, which if one he once 
able to ſuppreſs , the daughter will be ſoon ſuppreſ- 
' fed. Aug. 
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Musbandmen -think better of thoſe ears of corn 
which bow down and wax crooked , than thoſe which 
_w ſtreight ; becauſe they ſuppoſe to find more 

ore of grain in them than in the other. 

Socrates, when he ſaw that Alcibiades waxed proud, 
becauſe. of his great poſſeſſions , ſhewed him the Map 
of all the World , and asked him whether he knew 
which were his Lands in the Territory of Athens : 
who anſwering, They were not deſcribed there ; 
How is it then (quoth he) that thou braggeſt of 
that whici is no part of the World ? 

It is the property of proud men to delight in their 
own fooliſh inventions. . 

He that knoweth himſelf beſt efteemeth himſelf 
leaft. Plato, 

The glory of the proud man is ſoon turned to in- 
tamy. Saluſt. ; 

The proud man thinketh no man can be humble, 
Chryſoſt. 

Antiochus had that admiration of himſelf, that he 
thought he was able to fail on the Earth , and go on 
the Seas. 

Pompey could abide no equal, and Caſar could ſuffer 
no ſuperiour. 

It is a hard matter for a rich man not to be proud. 

If a proud rich man may ſcarcely be endured, who. 
can away with a poor man that is proud ? 

The proud man reſembleth the Fiſherman in Thee. 
critus, who ſatisfied his hunger with dreams of Gold. 

The Pride: -of unquiet and moving ſpirits never 
content themſelves in their vocations. Perdic. 

Themiſiacles' told the Athenians , that unleſs they 
baniſhed him and Ariſtides, they could neyer be quiet, 
Perdita tunc urbi nocuerunt ſecula, poſtquan 
Ambitzs & luxus& opum metuenda facultas 
Tranſuerſo mentem dubiaus torrente tulerunt. 
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In rebus proſperis, ©5 ad voluntatem noftram fluentibus, 
ſuperbia magnopere eſt fugienda : nam ut adverſas res, ſy 
ſecundas, immoderate ferre, levitatys efl. Cicero, 


Of Prodigality. 


Defin. Prodigality is the exceſs of Liberality, which com- 
ing to extremity proves moſt vicious , waſting vertue: 
faſter than ſubſtance, *and ſubſtance faſter than any vers 
xue can get tte 


| goon. pn without care wafteth that which dili. 
gent lahoar hath purchaſed. 

Prodigality is called the fire of the mind, which 
is ſo impatient in heat, that it ceaſeth not, while any 
matter combuſtible is preſent, to burn neceſſary 
things into duft and cinders. Pliny. 

Where Prodigality and Covetouſneſs are, there 
all kind of vices reign with all licence in that ſoul 
Theop. | | 

Prodigality fſtirreth up evil wars and ſeditious inju- 
ries, to the end that her humour may be fed; fiſhing 
1a all troubled water, that ſhe may have wherewith 
to maintain her pyodigal expences. 

Exceſs of apparel is an argument of the inconftan. 
cy of the ſoul, and rather whetteth the eyes of the 
beholders to wicked deſires, than to any honeſt 
thoughts. Eraſmus. 

Deck not thy ſelf with curious wrought Tapeſtry, 
and fair- painted Piftures, but with Temperance and 
Honeſty. Epi. 

Poverty followeth ſuperfluous expences. 

Prodigality maketh youth a tyrant in his own e- 
Nate, a deftroyer of his own wealth, and a corroſive 
to his own friends. 

To ſpend much without getting, to lay out all with- 

Our 
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out reckoning, and to give all without confidering, 
are the chiefeft effects of a prodigal mind. 

He that. giveth beyond his power is prodigal ; he 
that giveth in meaſure is liberal ; he that giveth no- 
thing at all is a njiggard. 

Prodigality is a ſpecial ſign of incontinency. Marc. 
Auvel, : 

He that is ſuperfluous in his diet, ſumptuous in ap- 
parel, and laviſh of his tongue, is a Cook's hope, & 
Tailour's thrift, and the Son of repentance. 

The end of much expence is great grief. 

Straton Sidonius Could in no wiſe abide that any 
one ſhould go beyond him in prodigal expences ; 
whereupon aroſe a great contention betwixt Nicocles 
Cyprizs ant him, whilſt the one did what he could to 
exceed the other. Theop. 

4. uy ſpends before he thrives, will beg before he 
thinks, 

Riches laviſhly ſpent breed grief to our hearts, ſor- 
row to our friends, and miſery to our heirs. 

A proud Eye, an open Purſe, a light Wife, breed 
miſchief to the firſt, miſery to the ſecond, and horns 
to the third. | 

What is gotten with care, ought to be kept with 
_ wiſedom. 

Prodigality is a diſſolution, or too much looſing of 
vertue. Zeno. | 
-, An unthrift is known by four things ; by the Com- 

pany he keepeth, by the Taverns he haunteth, by 
the Harlots he cheriſheth, and the expence he uleth. 

An exceſs in meats breeds ſurfeit, in drink drunk« 
enneſs, in diſcourſe ignorance: ſo in gifts exceſs pro- 
duceth prodigality. 

It is better to be hated for having much, than to 
be pitied for ſpending all. B7as. 

Prodigality confiſteth not in the quantity of what 
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is given, but in the habit and faſhion of the giver. 

He is truly prodigal which giveth beyond his abili- 
ty, and where his gitts are needleſs. ” 

It is not poiſible for a prodigal mind to be without 
:ENVY. Curtis, 

Prodigality concealing love, loves none, whereby 
aftettion decreaieth, and amity is made unftable. 

Provigal laviſhing and palpable ſenſuality brought 
Pericles, Callias the ſon of #1ipponicus, and Nicias, not 
-onely to neceſſity, but to extreme poverty ; and when 
all their money was ſpent, they drinking a poiſoned 
Potion one to another, died all three. 

Prodigality is born a Wonder, and dies a Beggar. 
Xfſ21198, 

No kind admonition of friends, nor fear Gpoverty, 
can ma'e a prodigal man become thrifty. ® 

Prodigality in youth is like the ruft in Iron, which 
never leaveth fretting it till it be wholly conſumed. 

Fire conſumeth fewel without maintenance ; and 
prodigality ſoon emptieth a weak purſe, without it 
be ſupplied. 

The prodigal-minded man neither obſerveth time, 
nor maketh end of riot, untill both himſelf and his 
patrimony be conſumed. 

A prodigal humour is hardly purged, becauſe the 
nouriſhments are many and ſweet. 

The prodigal-minded man, fo ſpend luftily, and to 


fare daintily, ſo he have it, he cares not how he gets | 


3t ; and ſo he ſpends it, he cares neither on whom nor 
Jn what ſort he conſumes it. 
| _ 9 protiga rerum 
Luxuries, nunquam parvo contenta paratu, 
De queſitorum terr4 pelagoque ciborum 
Ambitioſa fames, & luute gloria menſa ! 
Diſcite quam parvs liceat producere vitam, 
Et quantum narura petate.n— 
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Of Gaming. 
Defin. Gaming 1s a ftealing away of time, abuſing our un» 
derſt inding in vain things without any profit. 

T#ilo being ſent from LZacedemon to Corinth in 
ET Embaſſage, to intreat a peace between them , 
and finding the Noble-men playing at Dice,, returned 
back again without delivering his Meſſage ; ſaying , 
He would not ſtain the glory of the Spartans with ſo 
great ignominy, as to joyn them in ſociety with Dice- 
players. 

Players at Dice, by the counſel of Conſtantinople 
under Fuſtinian, were puniſhed with excommunica- 
tions. 
 Alphonſus ſon of Ferdinando King, of Spain, ftreight- 
ly commanded that no Knight ſhogld preſume to play 
at Dice or Cards for any money, or give his conſent to 
any ſuch play in his houſe, upon pain of forfeiting his 
wages for one whole month, and himſelf to be for- 
bidden another month and an half from entring into 
the King's Palace. 

It is a very hard matter, to follow ordinarily the 
deceitfull practices of cozening skill, or skilfull co- 
zenage, without the diſcredit of a man's good name 
by the mark of reproach, or badge of open infamy. 

The fame or_ goo name of a man is no ſooner in 
queſtion than when he is known to be a common 


-: Gameſter. 


It is no freedom to be licentious, nor liberty to 
live idlely. | 

euch game 15 to be abhorred wherein wit fleepeth, 
and idtcneſs with covetouliels is onely learned. 

The gain which ariſeth to any party in play ſhould 
be beſtowed upon the poor, to the end that both the 


*Gameſters, as well the winner as the loſer, might be 


equally puniſhed, Ag. 
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Aurelips Alexander, Emperour of Rome, made a Law, 
'that if any man was found playing at the Dice, he 
#thould be taken for frantick, or as a fool natural, 
which wanteth wit and diſcretion to oyern himſelf. 

The ſame Emperour likewiſe , aftesthe promul- 
Zation of the foreſaid Law, counted Dice-players no 

etter than Thieves and Extortioners. 


Gamirg at Cards and. Dice 1s a certain kind of 


ſmooth, deceitfull and ſlight theft, whereby many 
are ſpoiled of all they have. 

Who would not think him a light man, of ſmall 
credit, that is a Dice-player or a Gameſter ? 

How much cunninger a man is in Gaming and 
Dice-playing, ſo much the more is he corrupted in 
life and manners. 

Fuftinian made a Law, that none privately or pub- 
lickiy ſhould play at Dice or Cards. 

Old mens Gaming is a privilege for young men. 


The Devil was the firſt inventer of Dice and Ga-' 


ming. 
Dicing Comedians bring often Tragical ends, 

Plato ſeeming to commend Table-play, compareth 
# to the life of man ; as an evil-chance may be hol- 
pen by cunning play, ſo may a bad nature be made 
better by good education. 

Cicero in the Senate-houſe put Antoniz to filence, 
by ſaying he was a Dicer. 


Dicing neither beſeemeth the gravity of a Magi, 


Krate, nor the honour of a Gentleman ; for that the 
gain is loaded with diſhoneſt practices, and the loſs 
with unquiet paſhons.. 

As a dead Carcaſs in an open field is a prey for ma- 
ny kinds of Vermine; ſo a plain-minded man is an 
aflured prey for all ſorts of Shifters. 

In Turk:y he is noted of great infamy that 15 
found playing for money; and giievous pains are 

appoin- 


| 
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appointed for puniſhment, if he return to it again. 

The Ly1ians were the firſt inventers of Gaming » 
when their Countrev was brought into great necethty 
for want of victuals, to the end that by playing they 
- might find ſome mean to reſiſt and ſuſtain hunger the 
better. 

Horace avoucheth in his time, that Dice-playing 
was forbidden by their Law. 

Zewy the eighth, King: of Frence, made a Law, 
that all Sports ſhould be baniſhed his Realm excepr 


_ Shooting, 


Cyrus, to puniſh them of Sardis, commanded them 
to paſs away their time in Playing and Banqueting ; 
thereby to render them leſs men, and keep them from: 
Rebellion. 

Ars aleatoria, dum aliena concupiſcentia ſud profundir, 
patrimonii nullam reverentiam tenet. 

Eft ars mendaciorum, perjuriorum, firtorum, litium, 
imjuriarum, homicidiorumque mater ; eft vere maylorum 
demenum inventum, qua, exciſo Aſie regno, inter Ever 
urbss manubias varia fu ſpecte migravit ad Gr cs. 


Of Covetoutneſs. 


Defin. Covetouſneſs is 4 vice of the ſoul, whereby a man 
defireth to have from a? parts without reaſon, and 
unjuſtly withholdeth that which rightly belongeth unto 
another body : it is alſo a ſparing and niggardlineſs in 
Living , but open-bandednejs to receive whatſoever 5s 
brought, without conſcience, or any regard whether it 
be well or ill attained. 


* HE property of a covetous man is, to live like 
a beggar all the days of his life, and.to be found 
rich in-money at the hour of his death. Archim. 

Gain gotten with an ill _ is great loſs. 


3 Core 
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Covetous men little regard to ſhorten their lives, 
fo they may augment their riches. 

Treaſures hoarded up by the covetous are moſt 
commonly waited by the prodigal perſon. 

He that coveteth riches is hardly capable of good 
inſtruction. 7lotin.” 

It is a hard matter for a man to bridle his defire ; 
but he that addeth riches thereunto is mad. 

Covetouinefs 1s a vice of the ſoul, whereby a man 
detireth to have from all parties without reaſon, and 
unjuſtly withholdeth that which belongeth to another. 
Arlits 

Covetouſnels is ſparing in giving, but excellive in 
ICCCIVING. 

Ccvetouſneſs is a blind defire of good. Lnc. 

Unto a covetous man the obtaining of. that he 
would have, is always the begianirg of the deſire of 
hgvi:.g mare. 

Coverous men ſcrape together like mighty men ; 
and ſpend like baſe, mechanical, and handy-crafts 
men, 

Covetous men are compared to Rats and Mice that 
are 12 golden Mines, which eat the golden Ore, and 
yet nothirg can be gotten from them but aſter their 
death. 

Gold is called the bait of fin, the ſnare of ſouls, and 
the hook of death ; which being aptly applied may be 
compared to a fire, whereof a littie .is good to warm 
one, but too much will burn one altogether. 

It is better to be the ſheep than the ſon of a cove- 
tous matt. D199. 

Pertinax being advanced to the degree of Em- 
perour, did not forget his niggardlineis, but parted 
Lettice and Artichokes into two, that the one half 
might be for his Dinner, and the other for his Sup- 
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Dionyſius the elder being advertiſed of one that had: 
hidden great ſtore of money, commanded him upon: 
Pain of death to bring it to him : which he did, al- 
though not all, but with the remainder dwelt in ano- 
ther place, and beſtowed it upon an Inheritance. 
When Dt-nyſivs heard thereof, he ſent him that which 
he. took from him, ſaying, Now thou knoweft how 
to uſe riches, take that I had from thee. 

The Chariot of Covetoulnets is carried upon four 
wheels of Vices;; Churliſhneſs, Faint courage, Cone 
tempt of God, and Forgetfulneſs of death ; drawn by 
two Horſes, called Greedy to catch, and Hold fait: the 
Carter that driveth it is Defire to have, having a Whip 
called Loth to forgo. 

A covetous man is good to no man , and worſt 
friend to himſelf. 

A covetous man wanteth as well that which he 
hath, as that which he hath not. 

He that coveteth much wanteth mach. 

There is a greater ſorrow in loſing riches, than 
pleaſure in getting them. P56. 

Covetouſneſs is the root of all evil, from whence 
do proceed, as from a fountain of miſhap, the ruine 
of Common-weals, the ſubverſton of *titates, the 
wreck of +ocieties, the ſtain of Co'1[cience, the breach 
of Amity, th= confuſion of the Mind, Injaftice, Bri- 
bery, Slaughter, Treaſons, aid a million of other 
miſchievous enormities. Azrel. 

All vices have their taſt ſave onely Covetoul- 
neſs, 

The gain of gold maketh many a man to loſe his 
ſoul. | 
A covetons man paſſeth great travels in gathering 
riches, more danger in keeping them, much law in 
defending them, and great torment in departing from 


them. 
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Covetouſneſs is the mother of poverty. 

The excuſe of the covetous man is, that he ga» 
thereth for his children. Apollonizs. 

The covetous-minded man in ſeeking after riches, 
purchaſeth carefulneſs for himſelf, envy from his 
neighbours, a prey for thieves, peril for his perſon, 
damnation for his ſoul, curſes for his children, and 
law for his heirs. 

A covetous rich man, in making his Teſtament, hath 
more trouble to pleaſe all, than himſelf took pleaſure 
to get and poſſeſs all. | 

A covetous man's purſe is called the devil's mouth. 

We fear all things like mortal men, but we deſire 
all things as if we were immortal. Ser, 

Covetouſneſs in an old man is moft monſtrous : for 
what can be more fooliſh, than to provide more mo- 
ney and viduals when he is at his journey's end ? 

Covetouſneſs is a diſeaſe which ſpreadeth through 
all the veins, is rooted in the bowels, and being inve- 
terate cannot be moved. Tully. 

To fly from Covetouſneſs, is to gain a King- 
dom. 

Gold guides the Globe of the Earth, and Covetou(- 
nels runs round about the World. | 

Moft covetous is he which is carefull to get, deſi- 
rous to keep, and unwilling to forgo. 


By liberality mens vices are covered, by covetouſ- | 


neſs laid open to the world. Aug. 

A covetous man's eye is never ſatisfied , nor his 
defire of gain at any time ſufficed. 

The Glutton's mind is of his belly, the Lecher's of 
his luſt, and the Covetous man's of his gold. Ber. 

The Covetous man is always poor. Aurel. 

Ardua res bac eſt, opibus non tradere mores, 

Et cam tot Crceſos vicersw, efe Numan. 


Uſque 
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Uſque ades ſolus ferrum mortemque timere. 
Auri neſcit amor : pereunt diſcrimine null 


Amiſe leges, ſed pars viliſſima rerum, 
Certamen moviſtis, 0pes mom——— 


Of Uſury. 

Defin. Uſury of the Hebrews is called Biting : and an 
unlawfull gain got by an unlawfull mean, is u« that. 
cruelty which d8th not onely gnaw the Debrour to the 
bones, but alſo ſucketh out all the bloud and marrow 
from him, ingendring money of money, contrary t0 n4- 
zure, and to the intent for which money was firſt made. 


Sury is compared to Fire, which is an attive and 
unſatiable Element, for it burneth and conſu- 
meth all the wood that is laid-upon it ; ſo the Ulſurer, 
the more he hath, the more he delireth, and ( like 
Hell-gate ) he is never ſatisfied. 

An Uſurer is a filching and corrupt Citizen, that 
both ftealeth from his neighbour , and defraudeth 
himſelf. - 

The intent of Uſury bewrays the crime, 

uUſury is the nurſe of Idleneſs, and Idleneſs the mo- 
ther of Evils. 

Amaſis King of Zzypt made a Law, that the Pretor 
ſhould call every one to account how they lived ; and 
if by Uſury, they ſhould be puniſhed as Malefattours. 

There was a Law amongſt the ancient Grecians and 
Romans, Which forbad all Uſury ſurmounting one 
peny in the hundred by the year,. and they called it: 
Unciary Uſury. 

This Law was ſince that brought to a half-peny a 
year among the Komans; and not long after Uſury 
was clean taken away by the Law Genuntia, becauſe 
of uſual ſeditions which roſe throagh the. contempt 
of Laws. concerning Uſury. . 
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uſury makes 'the Nobleman ſell his Land, the 
Lawyer his Fuftinizan, the Phyſician his Galen, the 
Souldier his Sword, the Merchant his Wares, and 
the World its Peace. 

Moncy engendreth Money, contrary to nature. 

An Uſurer is a more wicked man than a Thief, 
who was conilemned but in duuble as much. Car. 

UWiry is an ancient miſchief, and caule of much 
Civil diſcord, 

A little lewdly come by is the loſs of a great deal 
well gotten. 

Ulury is like a Whirl-pool, that ſwalloweth what- 
ſever it catcheth. Crates. 

He that with his Gold hegets Gold, becomes a ſlave 
to his Gold, 

Inordinate deſire of wealth is the ſpring of Uſury ; 
and Uſury ſubverteth credit, good name, and all o- 
ther vertues. 

Covetouſneſs ſeeketh out Uſury, and Uſury nou- 
riſheth Covetouſnels. 

An Ulurer can learn no truth, becauſe he loatheth 
the truth. 

tury taketh away the title of Gentry, becauſe it 
delizhteth in ignobility. 

Ulury oftentimes deceives the belly, and altogether 
lives carelels of the foul's ſafety. 

As the greedy Ravens ſeek after carrion for their 
fol ; ſo doth the covetous Ulurer hunt atter Coin, 
to fill his Cofter. Phil. 

No kind of people in the world are fo notorious li- 
vers, nor uſe ſo much to faltifte their faith in all 
prattices, as Uſurers. 

Ap»ian, in his firit Book of Civil Wars, writeth , 


that by. the ancient Law at &oxme, Uſury was for-- 


bidden upon very great pain. 
As he. which is. ftung. with an Aſp dieth ſleeping, 
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| fo ſweetly doth he conſume himſelf which hath bor- 
| Towed upon Ulury. 
| An Uſerer is more dangerous than a Thief. Cato. 
Uſury is moſt hated of thoſe whom ſhe doth moſt 
pleaſure. 
Uſury maketh thoſe that are free-born, bondflaves. 
Publins. 
Uſury is the manifeſt ſign of extreme impudency.« 
Chryſ, 
| To be an Uſurer is to be a Man-ſlayer. Cato. 
| Uſurers were not ſuffered to enter the Temple of 
ſparing and well-ordering Expence. 

The Ezyptians and Athenians, ſeeing the errour of 
covetous Uſury to take footing in their Proyinces, by 
approved judgment concluded, that by no. Inftru- 
ment, Plea, Execution, or other means in Law, a bo- 
dy might be detained, the original being for corrupt 

ain. 
p In Thebes it was by ſtreight order forbidden that 
F any man ſhould be put in otfice, which in ten years 
before the election had prattiſed any unlawfull chafe- 
ferin 

BY Ur ury money is brought forth before it be got- 
ten. 

Uſury is the daughter of Avarice and Ambition. 

The more wealth that an Uſurer winneth by his 
extortion, the more doth the ſin of covetoulnels daily 
corrupt his conſcience. 

The ill-gotten gain, that cometh by uſury, brings 
with it contempt, many Curſes, and infamy. | 
He that liveth by the loſs of the poor, meriteth the 

plague of God for his punihment. 
—_— up lucr4 
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Non ſunt facienda mala, us inde eveniant bong 
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Of Deceit. 

Defin. Decgit or Crafs is the exceſs of prudence : it is 
that which Ieadeth a man through wilfull ignorance, to 
oppoſe himſelf againſt that which he knoweth 10 be duti- 
Full and honeſt, cauſing him, under the counterfeit name 
of prudence, to ſeek to deceive thoſe that will believe 
kim. This vice is the chiefeſt cauſe of ambition and 
covetonſneſs, which moſt men ſerve in theſe days 3 but 
. «bove all things it is an enemy to juſtice, and ſecketh by 
.all means t0 overthrow the true effe& thereof. 

Raft moſt commonly is repayed with craft ; and: 
he that thinketh to deceive another, is many 
times deceived himſelf. 

* The craftier and ſubtler a man is, the more he is 

to be ſuſpected and hated, as one that hath loſt all 

Eredit or goodneſs. Cic. 

All knowledge deviating from Juſtice, ought rather 
to be called craft than ſcience. 

It is more wiſedom ſometimes to diſſemble wrongs, 
than to revenge them. 

'The difference between craft and wilineſs is, the. 
one is in dexterity of wit natural, the other is gotten 
by experience. 

A. man's look is the gate of his mind, declaring 
outwardly the inward deceit which the heart contai- 
ieth. vis. 

He that never truſteth, is never deceived. 

Our negligence maketh ſubtil ſhift preſume, where 
diligence prevents falſe deceit. 

The Serpent hidden in the graſs ftingeth the foot z 
and a deceitfull man- under the ſhew of honeſty oft-. 
| times deceiveth the ſimple. 
| There is nothing that ſooner deceiveth the mind 
| than hope ;. for whilſt. our thoughts feed on. it, we 
ſudden!y and aſſuredly loſe it, | 

The 
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The man moſt deceitful is moſt fuſpe&full, 

It many times falls out, that what the heart crafti- 
ly thinketh, the looks deceitfully betray. Zeo. 

The deceitfull are like the Chameleon; apt to all 
objetts, capable of all colours ; they cloak Hate with 
Holineſs, Ambition with good Government, Flattery 
with Eloquence; but whatſoever they pretend is dil- 
honeſty, 

Deceits are traps to catch the fooliſh in. 

Whea there is a ſhew of ſome likelihood of truth 
ina lie, then are we ſooneſt deceived by ſubtlety. 

Light heads and ſharp wits are moſt apt to deceive 
others by falſe tales. | 

Ic is a point of diſhoneſty in a man, to make a ſhew 


_ of one thing, and doe another. 


The Lawyers call that Covin, when, to deceive 
another, a man maketh ſemblance of one thing, and 
yet notwithſtanding doeth the clean contrary. 

Frederick the Emperour delired, that his Counſel- 
lours would at the entring in of his Court lay afide 
all deceit and diſſembling. | if 

Speech is but a ſhadow of deeds, and their ought 
to be ſuch an unity, that there be found no difference 
at all: for it is a great deceit to ſpeak otherwiſe with 
our tongue than we mean with our heart. Pacuvins. 

The Emperour Pertinax was ſurnamed Chreſtologus, 
that is to ſay, well-ſpeaking, bur ill-doing. 

Fortune's gifts are mere deceits. Ser. 

Wonder not that thou art: deceived by a wicked 
man ; rather wonder that thou art not deceived. De- 
moſthenes. 

It is no deceit to deceive the deceiver. 

Falſhood hath more wit to deviſe the-truth. P1t- 
Ms. | 
He is not worthy to find the truth that deceitfuly | 
ſecketh her, Zjere. « | 

It 
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It is mpre impious to be deceitfull, than to conceal 
the truth. Zzzr. 

D=ceit 15A dangerous enemy to truth. 

Alexander ſaid to Antipater, that outwardly he did 
wear a white garment, but it was lined with purple. 

The deceittull man's ſpeeches may be likened to the 
Apothecaries painted pots, which carry the inſcription 
of excellent drugs, but within them there is either 
nought avallable, or elle ſome poiſon contained. #er. 

Alexander being counſelled by Parmenio, to ſeek 
the ſudverſion of his enemies by craft and ſubtlety, 
Anſwered, that his eftate would not ſuffer him ſo to 
doe ; but if he were Parmenzo, he would doe it. 

All deceits are proper to a baſe and bad mind, but 
to be deteſted of an honeſt man. 

The aniwers of the Oracles were always doubtfull 
and full of deceit. 

He is worthy to be abhorred which beateth his 
brains to work wickedneſs, and ſeeketh by ſubtlety 
to bring other men to miſery. 

A deceitfull man chuſeth hypocriſie and diſhmula- 
tion for his companzons | 

Sic avidgs faliax indulget piſcibus hams : 

Calliaa fic ſtultas decipit eſca feras. 
Grave eft malum omne quod ſuv aſpetu later. 


Of Lying. 

D=fin. Tying z a falſe fignificarion of ſpeech, with a will 
ro d-ceive ; a ſickneſs of the ſoul, which cannot be cured 
bur by (ram? anJ reaſon : it ws a monſtrous and wicked 
evil, that filthily prof meth and defileth the tongue of 
man, which of God is otherwiſe conſecrated, even to the 
truth, 2n4 to the urterance of his praiſe, 

Ake heed of a Lier. for it is time loft to be led 
| by him: and of a Flatterer, for it is mere deceit 
' to believe him. 

Lying 
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Lying is a member of injuſtice, turning topſey tur- 
vey all humane ſociety, and the amity due unto our 
neighbbur. Aug. 

As certain it is to find no goodneſs in him that 
uſeth to lie, as it is {ure to find no evil in him that 
telleth truth. 

The Lier is double of heart and tongue ; for he 
ſpeaketh one thing, and doeth another. 

From truth depraved are ingendred an infinite' 
number of Abſucdities, Hereties, >chiſms, and Con- 
tentions. Socra:. 

The Thief is better than a man accuſtomed to lie. 

In Almain a lie hath been always extremely hated, 
and ihunned as it were a plague : ant Saftaris could 
never obtain the pric2 of any O:.cupativn whatſoever, 
nor take degree 1: Art. 0C SIenCe. Ac 

Thou canit nor better reward a Lier, than in not 
believing whar he ſpeaketh. Arif. 

Within thy {elf behold well thy ſelf ; and to know 
what thou art, give yo credit ro orner met, 

Pope Alexander the fixth never did what he aid, 
and his ſon B9r972 never ia:d what he meant to doe ; 
pleating themſelves in counterfeiting and d Tembling, 
to deceive and fallifie their faith. Guice 

It is the property of a Lier to put on the counte- 
nance of a an Hoaelt man, that ſo by his outward ha- 
bit he may the more ſubtly deceive. Bias. 

Loinm i iS contrary to nature, aided by reaſon, and 
ſervant or hand-maid ro truth. 

As the Worms do breed moft gladly in ſoft and 
ſweet \yoods : io the molt gentle and noble Wits in- 
clined to honour are ſvonett deceived by Licrs, and 
Flatterers. 

Through a Lie F-ſeph was caſt into Priſon, ' and 
SAINT Chry/oftome ſent into Baniſhment. 

All kind of wickedneſs proceedeth from Lying, as 
all 
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all goodneſs doth proceed from truth. Chilo. 

The Zgyptians made a Law, that every Lier ſhould 
be put to death. 

The ſhame of a Lier is ever with him. 

A Lie is not capable of pardon. Xen. 

Liers onely gain this, that albeit they ſpeak the 
truth, yet ſhall they never be believed, 

Lying is contrary to nature, aided by reaſon, and 
ſervant or hand-maid to truth. Plotin. 
| The Scythians and Garamantes followed the ſame 
'* Law, and condemned them to death that prognoſti- 
cated any falſe thing to come. 

The Perfians and Indians deprived him of all ho- 
nour and farther ſpeech that lied. 

Cyrus told the King of Armeniz, that a Lie deſer- 
ved no pardon. 

The Parthians for lying became odious to all the 
world. 

There is no difference between a Lier and a For- 
ſwearer ; for whomſoever ( faith Cicero) I can get to 
tell a Lie, I may ealily intreat to forſwear himſelf. 

An honeſt man will not lie, although it be for his 
profit. 

Lying in dotrine is .moſt pernicious. 

He that dares make a lie to his Father, ſeeking 
means to deceive him, ſuch an one much more da- 
reth to be bold to doe the like to another body. 

Liers are the caule of all the {ins and crimes in the: 
world. Epriftetus. 

A Lier ought to have a good memory, teft he be 
quickly found falſe in his tale. Pliny. 

It is a double lie for a man to belie himſelf. S:2b.. 

A lie is the more hatefull, becauſe it hath a ſimili- 
tude of truth. Quintil, 

All Idolatry, Hypocriſie, Superſtition, falſe Weights, 
falſe Meaſures, and all Cozenages, are called Lying to 
the. 
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the end that by ſo deformed a name we ſhould the 
rather eſchew them. 

A good man will not lie, although it be for his 
profit. Cicero. 

Alexander would conſent to nothing but truth, and 
Philip his father to all kind of falſhood. 

'Old men and Travellers lie by authority. 

It is a wickedneſs to conceal the fault of that which 
a man ſelleth. Zatar. 

Lying in a Prince is moſt odions. #tey. 

$7 qui 0b emolumentum ſuum cupidius aliquid dicere 
videntur , tis credere non convenit, Falſum malediftum 
eſt malum mendacium. 


Of Drunkenneſs. 

Defin. Drunkenneſs is that vice which ſlirreth up luſt, 
grief, anger, and extremity of love, and extinguiſheth 
the memory, opinion and underſtanding, making a max 
twice a child : and all exceſs of drink is drunkenneſs. 


= HE ancient Romans would not ſuffer their 
wives to drink any wine. 

The crafty wraftler ( Wine) diftempereth the wit, 
weakneth the feet, and overcometh the vital ſpirits. 
Ariſt. 

Wine burns up beauty, and haſtens age. 

Exceſs is the work of ſin, and drunkenneſs the ef- 
fe(t of riot. Solon. 7 

Thoſe things which are hid in a ſober man's heart, 
are oft-times revealed by the tongue of a drunkard. . 

Drunkenneſs is a bewitching devil, a plealaut poi- 
ſon, and a ſweet fin. Aug. 

Drunkenneſs maketh man a beaſt, a ſtrong man 
weak, and a wiſe man a fool. Origen. 

Plato bade drunken and angry men to behold 
themſelyes in a glaſs. + 

e 
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Wits Commonwealth. 
The Scythizns and the Theacians 
CE GEL ans contended who 

Argon the King of 1lyrium fell into a fickneſs of the 
fides, called the Pleuriſie, by reaſon of his exceſſive 
drinking, and at laft died thereof. 

Sooriety is the ſtrength of the ſoul. 7yth. 

Where drunkenneſs is miſtreſs, there ſecrecy bear- 
eth no maſtery. 

Wine and Women cauſe men to dote, and many 
times put men of underſtanding to reproof. 

Cleo, a woman, was ſo prattiſed in drinking, that 
ſhe durſt challenge all men or women whatſoever, to 
try maſteries who could drink moſt, and overcome 
the reſt, 

The Vine bringeth forth three Grapes; the firſt of 
Pleaſure, the ſecond of Drunkenneſs, the third of Sor- 
IOW. 

Philip King of Macedon, making war upon the Per- 
fians, underſtood that they were a people which a- 
bounded in all manner of delicate wines, and other 
waſtfull, expences ; whereupon he preſently retired 
his army, ſaying, Tt was needleſs to make war upon 
them who would ſhortly overthrow themſelves. 
| Nothing maketh Drunkenneſs to be more abhox- 

" red, than the filthy and beaſtly behaviour of thoſe 
'' men whoſe ſtomachs are overcharged with excels. . 

Steel is the glaſs of beauty, Wine the glals of the 
mind. Eurip. 

Intemperance is a root proper to every diſeale. 
Plato. 

Sickneſs is. the chaſtiſement of Intemperance. Se- 
necd. 

A drunken man, like an old man, is twice a child. 
Plato, | 

Drunkenneſs is nothing elſe but a voluntary mad- 


nels. 
The 
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The Glutton and the Drunkard ſhall be pocr. 
Wine hath drowned more men than the ſea. Pub, 
The firſt evil in Drunkennels is danger to Chaſtity. 
Anb., 

The LZacedamonians would often. ſhew their Chil- 
dren ſuch as were drunk, to the end they ſhould learn 
to loath that vice. 

Romulus wade a Law, that if a woman was found 
overcome with drink, ſhe ſhould die for her offence ; 
ſuppoling that this vice was the foundation or begin- 
ning of diſhoneſty and whoredom. 

Calliſtkenes being urged by one to drink as others 
did at A4lexander's feaſt, Panſwered, that he would not ; 
for, ſaith he, who ſo drinketh to Alexande r, bath need 
of Aſcultpivs ; meaning a Phyſician. 

The Leopard, as many write, cannot he ſo ſoon 
taken by any thing as by Wine ; for being dry » he 
falleth into the toils. 

Wine, according to the ſaying of a late Writer, 
hath drowned.more men than the fea hath A 

Drunkenneſs is a monſter wifh many heads ; 
filchy-talk, fornication, wrath, murther, ſ\cearing, Ae 
livg, and ſuch like. 

There are two kinds of Drunkennels : one kind a- 
bove the mcon, is a celeftial drunkenneſs, ftirred up 
by drinking of heavenly drink, which maketh us onely 
to conſider things Divine : The reward of vertue is 
perpetual drunkenneſs. Xuſxus. 

. Another kind of Drunkenneſs 1s under the Moon , 
that is, to be drunk withan exceſs of drinking; which 
vice ought of all men carefully to be avoided, 

Wiie is the bloud of the earth, and the ſhame of 
ſuch as abule it. 

Wine enflameth the liver, rotteth the lungs, dul- 
leth the memory, and breecdeth all ſicknetles. 

The Naz avrites abſtained from drinking of any Wine 
or ftrong drink, Quid 
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. Quid non ebrietas deſignat ? operta recludit ; 
pes jubet efſe ratas ; in pralta trudit inermem 2 
Sollicitis animis onus eximit, ac docet artes. 
Fecundi calices quem non fecere deſertum ? 
Contrata quem non in paupertate ſolutum ? 


Of Gluttony. 


Defin. Gluttony or Surfeiting is the ſmorn enemy to * 


Temperance, daughter to exceſs and immoderate appe- 
rite : ſhe is health's bane and bumilitie's blemijh, life's 
corkatrice, and the ſoul's hell, except mercy wipe out 
mhe remembrance of ſo great a guilt. 


need, but offend not. 
Moderate diet is the wiſe man's cognizance ; but 
ſurfeiting Epicuriſm is a fosl's chiefeſt glory. 
To live well and frugally, is to live temperately, 


_— nature, but ſurfeit not ; ſupply the body's 


and ſhun ſurfeiting : for there is great difference be- - 


tween living well,and living ſumptuouſly ; becauſe the 

one proceeds of Temperance, Frugality,Diſcipline, and 

Moderation of the ſoul,contented with her own riches; 

and the other of Intemperance, Luſt, and contempt of 

all Order and Mediocrity : but in the end one is fol- 

lowed with ſhame, the other with eternal praiſe and , 
commendation. Plato. 

It is not the uſe of meat, but the inordinate deſire 
thereof, ought to be blamed. Aug. 

Continency in meat and drink is the beginning and 
foundation of skill. Socrat. / 

We cannot uſe our ſpirits well when our ftomachs 
are ſtuffed with meat : neither muſt we gratifie the 
body and entrals onely,but the honeſt joy of the mind. 
Cicero. . 

The #ebrews ufed to eat but once a day, which was 


at Dinner ; and the Grectians in like mariner _ 
ut 
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but one meal, and that was at Supper. 

Sobriety retaineth that in a wiſe man's thoughts, 
which a fool without diſcretion hath in his mouth. 

The belly is an unthankfull beaſt, never requiting 
the pleaſure done, but craving continually more than 
it needeth. Crates. 

When we eat we muſt remember we have two 


ZOI 


evefts to entertain, the Body and the Soul : whatſo- 


ever the Body hath departs away quickly, but what 
the Soul receiveth abideth for ever. 

The wicked man liveth to eat and drink, but the 
good man eateth and drinketh to live. Plur. 

A rich man may dine when he liſt, but a poor man 
when he can get meat. Dog. 

The belly is the commanding part of the body. 
Homer. 

It is a great fault for a man to be ignorant of the 
meaſure of his own ſtomach. Senec. 

As meat and drink is food to preſerve the body : fo 
is God's Word the nouriſhment for the Soul. Greg. 

A vertuous Soul hath better taſt of godly diſcour« 
ſes, than the Body hath of well-reliſhed meat. 

The firſt draught that a man drinketh ought to be 
for thirſt, the ſecond for nouriſhment, thethird is for 
pleaſure, and the fourth for madneſs. Anacharſis, 

Then-/is the mind moſt apt to comprehend all good 
reaſon, when the operations of the brain are not hin- 
dred by yapours, which excels of feeding diftempers 
it withall. 

King Cyrus being asked by Artabanu ( as he mar. 
ched one day in War) what he would have bought 
him for his ſupper ; Bread, (quoth he) for I hope we 
ſhall find ſome Fountain to furniſh us with drink, 

Wiſedom is Þindred through Wine, and under- 
ſtanding darkned. Alphonſ. 


Nothing 
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Nothing can be more abjett and hurtfull, than to 
live as a {lave to the pleaſure of the mouth and belly. 
Saluſt. 

Diſeaſes gather together within our bodies, which 
proceed no lels of being too full than being too emp- 
ty ; and oftentimes a man hath more trouble to di- 
geſt meat than to get meat. 

How harq a matter is it. to preach abſtinence to 


the belly, which hath no ears, and which will take 


no denial, however the caſe ftandeth ? 

By Gluttony more die than periſh by the Sword. 

Gluttony ſtirreth up luſt, anger, and love, in ex- 
tremity , extinguiſhing underſtanding, opinion and 
memory. Plat. 

Gluttony fatteth the body, maketh the mind dull 
and unapt; nay, which is worſe, undermineth reaſon. 

Wine hath as much force as fire : ſo ſoon as it 0- 
vertaketh one, it diſpatcheth him ; it diſcloſeth the 
ſecrets of the Soul; and troubleth the whole mind. 

Homer proving that the Gods die not, becauſe 
they eat not, alludeth, that eating and drinking do 
not onely maintain life, but are likewiſe the caule of 
death. 

We are fick of thoſe things wherewith we live : 
for there is no proper and peculiar feed of diſeaſes, 
but the corruptions of thoſe things within us which 
we eat, and the faults and errours we commit againſt 
them. Pl. 

Socrates inviting certain of his friends to a Feaft, 
was reproved for his ſlender provifton : whereto he 
anſwered, If they be vertuous, there is enough ; but 
if they be not, there is too much. 

They which are addidted to belly-fervice, not ca- 
ring for the food of the mind, may well be compa- 
red to Foo's, that depend more upon Opinion than 
Reaſun. 
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It is an old Proverb, Much meat, much malady. 

Intemperance 1s-a root proper to every diſeaſe. 

He that too much pampereth himielf is a grievous 
enemy to his own body. 

Veſſels being more fully fraught than they are able 
to carry do fink ; ſo fareth it with ſuch as cat and 
drink too much. 

By ſurfeit many periſh; but he that dieteth himſelf * 
prolongeth his lite. |; 

Exceſs came from Aſia to Rome : Ambition came * 
from Rome to all the world. | 

Gluttony cauſeth innumerable maladies, and ſhor- 
tens man's life. Zorace. 

Surfeiting is the readieft means to procure ſickneſs; 
and fickneſs is the chaftiſement of intemperate diet. 

Gorgias being demanded how he attained to the 
number of an hundred and eight years, anſwered, By 
ever having eaten or drunken any thing through 
pleaſure. 

Omne nocet nimium, mediocriter omne gerendum. 

Tantum cibi & potionts adhibendum eſt, ut reficiantur 
vires, n0n opprimantur. Cicero. 


Of Concupiſcence. 


Defin. Concupiſcence or Iuft is a deſire againſt reaſon, 4 
furious aud unbridled appetite, which killeth all good 
motions in man's mind, and leaveth no place for vertue. 


uſt is a pleaſure bought with pains, a delight 
hatcht with diſquiet, a content paſſed with fear, 
and a fin finiſhed with ſorrow. Demonax. * 
Luſt by continuance groweth into impudency. 
Shame and Infamy wait continually at the heels of 
unbridled Luft, 
' Luſt is an enemy to the purſe, a foe to the perſon, a 
canker 
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canker to the mind, a corrofive to the conſcience, 24 
weakner of the wit, a beſotter of the ſenſes, and, fi- 
nally, a mortal bane to all the body ; ſo that thou 
ſhalt find pleaſure is the path-way to perdition , and 
lufting love the loadſtone to ruth and ruine. 7liny. 

Luſt in age is loathſome, in youth exceſs ; howſo- 
ever it is the fruit of idlenels. 

Luft inforceth us to covet beyond our power, to 
att beyond our nature, and to die before our time. 

Senſual Vice hath theſe three companions : the firſt 
Blindneſs of underſtanding, the ſecond hardneſfs of 
Heart, the third Want of grace. 

Draco wrote ſuch laws againſt Incontinency, that 
he is ſaid not to have writ them with ink, but rather 
to have ſigned them with bloud. 

The chanels, which rivers long time have maintai- 
ned, are hardly reftrained from their courſe; and luft 
wherein we have been long plunged is hardly purged. 

Such things as maintain us in evil, or change our 
goodneſs to wickedneſs, are either nouriſhed or be- 
gun by Luft. 

Pleaſure is the end of ſuperfluity. Plato. 

Adultery is called the injury of uature. 

Concupiſcence js inſeparably accompanied with the 
troubling of all order, with impudency, unſeemlineſs, 

ſloth and diſſoluteneſs, - Plato. 
' Our. tongues moſt willingly talk of thoſe things 
which our hearts moſt deſire. 

Chaſtity is a puniſhment to the, incontinent, and 
labour tg the flothfull. Ser. 

Adultery defireth no procreation , but pleaſure. 
Anſelm. | 

Luſt maketh a man to have neither care of his own 
Food name, nor conſideration of the ſhame which his 
poſterity ſhall poſſeſs by his evil living, 

This monftrous fin altereth,marreth, and drieth the 

body 
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body, weakning all the joynts and members, making 
the face bubbled and yellow, ſhortning life, dimini- 
ſhing memory, underftanding, and the very heart. 
Adultery is unlawfull Matrimony. - 
Adultery is hated even among beaſts. 
| Luft is a ſtrong tower of miſchief, and hath in it 
|| many defenders ; as needineſs, anger, paleneſs, diſs 
(| cord, love, and longing. Digg. 
| Concupiſcence doth injure, profane and defile the 
| holineſs of the ſoul. | 
| | The Corinthians for their inconftancy have been E- 
| vil ſpoken of; for they were ſo unchaſt, that they pro- 
| ftrated their own daughters to enrich themſelves. 
Hence came the Proverb, It is not fit for every man to 
go to Corinth : for they paid well for their pleaſure. 
The Babylonians, Tyrrhenians, and Meſſalians, were 
greatly ſpotted with this vice, abuſing their bodies 
in ſuch monſtrous ſort, that they were reputed to live 
rather like beaſts than Men. — 
Meretrix non diſſmilis mari : quod das, devorat* |! 
nunquam abundat. = 
Hoc unum in ore perpetuo bhabent meretrices, Da mibi, - 
atque Afﬀer mibi. ""Y 


Of Sloth. 


Defin. Sloth is a fear to endure labour, a defiſting from 
the neceſſary ations both of body and. mind : it is the 
ſink which receiveth all the filthy chanels of vice, and 
with that poiſonous air infe@eth and ſpoileth the ſoul. 


A Man being idle hath his mind apt to all unclean- 
neſs ; and when the mind is void of exerciſe, 
the man is void of honeſty. 

Sloth riſeth ſometimes of too much abundance. 
Proſperity engendreth ſloth. | 
2 Oo 


Sloth 
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Sloth turneth the edge of wit, but Rudy ſharpen= 
.eth the memory. 

That which is moſt noble by nature is made moſt - 
vile by negligence. Ariſt. 

Idieneſs is the onely nurſe and nouriſher of ſenſual * 
appetites, and the ſole maintainer of youthfull attec- 
tions. 

\ Travel is a work that continueth after death. 

Be doing always ſomewhat, that the devil find 
thee not idle. Zierom, 

Tdleneſs 13. the ſepulchre of a living man. 

Sloth is the Devil's cuſhion or pillow. Origen. 

1d!eneſs teacheth much wickedne(s. Eur. 

They that doe nothing learn to doe ill. Cic. 

Idleneſs is the meat that ſoret and ſooneſt infec- 
tcth the mind with many miſchiefs. 

Idleneſs is againſt nature. Ccero. 

The lothfull man ſleepeth in his own want. Ct- 
£EeY0s 

It is hard for him that will not labour to excell in 
any Art. 

Idleneſs is the enemy of vertye, and the very train 
of all wickedneſs. 

Sloth loſeth time, dulleth the underſtanding, nouri- 
ſheth humours. choaketh the brain, hinders thrift, and 
{liſpleaſeth God. Galen. 

Sloth is the mother of poverty. Ser. 

The ſluggard being neſtled in ignorance, ſooneſt 
flleth into Atheiſm. 

The man that paſſeth his life ſlothfully without 
profit, ought to loſe it without pity. | 

Tdleneſs maketh of. men- women, of women beaſts, 
of beaſts monſters. Fomer. 
Study begetteth ſtudy, and ſloth increaſeth ſloth, | 

Ambr. 

Fyebagoras gave his diſciples this Precept , kan 
£0 
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ood heed that thou fit not upon a buſhel : meanings 
that idleneſs ought eſpecially to be eſchewed. 
Luſt is quenched by labour, aad kindled through 
idlenelſs. 
The idle heart is moved with no prayers. Curtizs. 
The rich man, if he wax idle, will be quickly poor. 
Idleneſs is ſecurity, and labour is care. 
In doing nothing men learn to doe ill. Columell;, 
That kind of contemplation, tending to ſolitarineſs, ' 
is but a glorious title to idleneſs. S, P. S, 
* Sloth is a fear of labour to enſue. 
. It is not for a man of authority to ſleep a whole 
night. Zom. 
In idleneſs beware of idleneſs. 
Sloth is the Step-mother of Wiſedom and Science. 
Anacharſiss 
Men are born to good works ; whereof our foul 
may ſerve for a ſufficient and invincible proof, ſee- 
ing it is never ſtill, but in continual motion and ati» 
On. Cicero. 
Idleneſs decayeth the health of the body ; and no 
man ought to hide his life. Plut. 
Where nature hath been friendly, there is 2 certain- 
yain opinion which cauſeth ſlothfulneſs, Plato. 
The Bees can abide no Drones among them ; but 
as ſoon as any begin to be idle, they kill them. Plato, 
The wiſe man's idlenels is continual labour. Bern. 
Carthage was overcome, and Keme by Idleneſs came 
to ruine. Aug. 

wan nam ſemper dant otia mentem. 

Ignavia vitium eſt animoſe parts , que. conſternitur 
periculs, praſertim mortis. Arifſt, 
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Of Preſumption. 

'Defin. Preſumption is 4 violent paſſion of the will, and 
an utrey foe to prudence : it is that affetion which 
rhruſteth and expoſeth the body to dancers, preſuming 
onely upon vain hope and imagination, without either 
ground or reaſon. 

E that vaunteth of viftory before he hath wone 
| the field, may be counted more fooliſh than 
valiant. Bias. 

Vain and light men love commonly that which is 
forbidden by reaſon, and love nothing more than tg 
follow their ſenſual appetites. 

He that preſumeth of his own firength is ſoon 
overcome, Arg. ; 

» A fault wilfully committed ought not to be for- 

ven. 

" To flie from that we ſhould follow, is to follow 

our own deftruQion. 

Hardineſs without fear is the ſiſter of folly, 

Preſumption is the mother of all vices, and is like 
unto a great fire, which maketh every one to retire 
back. Aug. 

It is a great preſumption to look for reverence of 
our elders, and to enjoin our hetters filence. Greg. 

To preſumption belongeth correttion, to corredi- 
on amendment, and to amendment reward. Ber. 

There is more hope of a Fool than of him that is 
wiſe in his own conceit. Solom. 

Take heed of raſhneſs in reſolution, and cruelty in 


and as the firſt wants it, ſo the other ſhews as little 
grace, whoſe fruits are pernicious to reaſon, and tor- 
ment to the conſcience, 

He that preſumes on that he knows not, may loſe 


an khoncur for an humour, Curtius. 
Preſum- 


conqueſt; for the one js wilfull,and the other wicked : 
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Prefumptuous attempts bring bad ends. 

A feſtered ſore muſt haye a ſearching ſalve, and & 
ſhameleſs ſmile an open frown, 

It is an impudenrt and preſumptuous part, to com- 
mit any thing to the judgment of him that wanteth 
knowledge. 

Ill ſucceſs comes of raſh beginnings. 

He that ſpeaks of high things, having no expert- 
ence of them, is like unto a blind man that would 
lead and teach him the way which ſeeth better than 
himſelf. Bign, Y 4 

It is a troubleſome, dangerous, inſolent and proud | 
enterpriſe, for a man to take upon him with a Pen to 
govern a Common-weal, and with a Prince to reaſon. 
of his life, 

He is not wiſe, but arrogant, that dares preſums 
unasked to give a Prince counſel, ; 

He that preſumeth to underfiand” every thing, is 
thought to be ignorant in all things. 

Every man preſumeth on his own fancy, which ma- 
keth divers to leap ſhort through want of gaod riliag,. 
and many ſhoot over for want of true aim. 

He is very obſtinate whom neither reaſun nor ex- 
perience can periwade, -C/4.0. 

Aſpiring thoughts, as they are lofty, ſo are they 
perillous, 

To ftrain farther than the ſleeve will ſtretch, ma- 
keth the arm bear : and to skip beyond a man's skill,. 
is to leap, but not to know where to light. 

That which in the Devils was the cauſe of their 
fall, that in men was the cauſe of death. 

The man that preſumes to be wiſe, let him not: 
contend with him that is inflamed with wrath ; for if 
he fail to follow counſel herein, he ſhall either have 
his head broken by the furious, or his heart galled 
by the detratour. 

O 3 Where 
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| 
| Where men doe all that they will, they indeed pre- 
' fume to doe that which they ſhould not. Cicero. 


yariance, hatred and miſchief. 
Amongſt the ambitious men of the world preſump- 
tion is a fury, and a continual tempter. 
The occaſion why Leven was forhidden unto the 
| Jewsat the Feaſt of Zaſter,was,to teach them to have a 
- great care to keep themſelves from Pride and preſump- 
* tion, into which they fell that held any good opinions 
| of their own ſelves, and puffed themſelyes up there- 
+ with, as the dough is puffed with the Leven. Philos 
Men ought not to defer the amendment of their life 
to the laft honr, becauſe the thief was ſaved : for, 


—_ 


' 15 was it but one example, becauſe none ſhould pre- 
| fume. 

He is too much preſumptuous that ftriveth to go 

; where another hath fallen ; and too much unbridled 

that ſearcheth not at all when others have periſhed 

| before him. 

by _ him that thinketh he ftandeth take heed left 
e fall. 

Nulla praſumptio pernicioſior quam de propria juſtitia 
aut ſrientiz ſuperbire. O ſuperba praſumptio « O pra- 
ſumptuoſa ſupzrbia ! Avg. 

Cum non ſit noſtrum quod ſumus, quomodo noſtrum eſt 
qiod habemus ? 

Stultitiz genus eft, ut cum alits debeas vita beneficium, 
1193 adſcribas ornamenta virtutum. 


Of Treaſon. 


\ Defin. Treaſon 5s that damned vice, bated of God and 
| AMan, mwherewith perjured perſons being bewitched , 
|= fear not ro betray themſelves, ſo they may either be- 
ray 


Preſumption is the chief ground and cauſe of all: 


| as that was a precedent, that none ſhould deſpair 3 
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tray others or their Countrey : it #« the breach of faith 
an1 Jozalty with God, their Governours, and Coun- 
Irey. | 


Hey are deceived that look for any reward for 
treaſon. Curtin, 

The conflict with Traitours is more dangerous 
than with open enemies. Zzvizs. 

Traitours are like Moths, which eat the cloth in- 
which they were bred ; like Vipers, that gnaw the 
bowels where they were born ; like Worms, which 
conſume the wuod in which they were ingendered. 
Azeſil. 


Treachery hath always a more glozing ſhew than. 
the Truth ; and Flattery diſplays a braver Flag than- 


Faith, 
No place is ſafe enough for a Traitour. 4mb. 
Once a Traitour, and never after truſted. Ziv. 
Who will not, with Antigonus, make mich of a 


Traitour, going about to pleaſure him ? but having. 


his purpoſe, who will not hate him to death ? 
Such as are Traitours to their Prince, and perjured 
to God, deſerve no credit with men. h 


Treachery ought not to be concealed, and friends: 


have no, privilege to be falle. 


Such as cover moft bitterly to betray , firſt ſeek: 


moſt ſweetly to intrap. Philip, - 

Traitours leave no prattice undone, not becauſe 
they will not, but becauſe they dare not. 

Victory is not ſo earneſtly to be ſought, as Trea- 
ſon to be ſhunned, 

A good warriour ought to commit the fortune of 
his war to the truſt of his own vertue, not to the im- 
piety and treaſon of his enemies. 

Many men love the Treaſon, though they hate the 
Traitour, 

Q 4. Many 


RY) 
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Many conſpire valiantly, but end wretchedly. 

Traitours have continual fear for their Bedfellow, 
care for their Companion, and the ſting of conſcience 
for their Torment. Men. 

A light head, an ambitious defire, a corrupt con- 
ſcience, and ill counſel, ſoon breed a Traitour. 

Where the people's affeftion is aſſured, the Trai- 
tour's purpoſe is prevented. Zas. 

There are many Traitours in Common. weals whom 
it is better to forbear than to provoke. 
. Of raſh hopes proceed perillous ends, and of exe- 
crable treaſons damnahle ſucceſs, 

Traitours about the Thrones of Princes are like 
Wolves about the Folds of Sheep. 

One ſcabbed ſheep will infe&t a whole flock, and 
one Traitour ſubvert the whole Monarchy. 

He is worthily hated of all men that beareth not a 
faithfull heart to his Countrey. 

No wiſe man at any tinie will truſt a Traitour. 
Tully. 

Ne in colloquins . de pratextu pacis proditiones urbium 
nenrentur, figntque interloeutores, maxime cavendum cft. 

Proditores urbium [ape ne ipfe quidem proditiozem eva- 
axut, ſed ab hoſte trucidantur, 


| S, Of Deſperation. 

Defin. Deſperation is 4 ſorrowfullneſs without all hope 
of better fortunz, a vice which falſly ſhadoweth it ſelf 
under the title of Fartitude and Yalonr, and tickling 
the vain bumours of the vain-glorious, carries them 
80 ignoble and indifferent ations, to the utter loſs of 
their ſouls and bodies. 


Deſpe- 
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2ſperation is a double fin, and final impenitence' 
hath no remiſſhon. 
It is better to be called a daftardly Coward, than 
a deſperate Caitiff, 
Let no man deſpair of Grace, although he repent 
in his latter age : tor God judgeth of man's end, and 
.not of his life paſt. Zer. 
E Deſperation ſpringeth from the ignorance of God: 
ufo 
It is better to prolong our life in miſery, than to 
haſten our own. death without hope of mercy. Zxc- 
Tantius. 
Love wanting its defire, makes the mind deſperate ; 
and fixed fancy bereft of love tarneth into fury. 
There is no offence ſo great but mercy may pars 
don : neither is there any thing ſo. deſperate which 
time cannot Cure. 
f Deſpair is the fruit of diſordinate fin , which be» 
coming his own judge, proves his own Executioner. 
The fear of inevitable puniſhment is the cauſe of 
deſperation. S:o5, 
Nothing doth more torktent a man than forſaking 
hope. Quint. 
i>-ſperation preferreth profit berore honeſty. Er:/-- 
"ar 


Let no man deſpa:r of that thing to be eff-ted 


4h: hath been done already. 

xtreme fear and danyer make cowards deſperate- 
ly a.lvoaturous { and what perſwaſion could not make 
co:: kat, miſery hath mae deſperate. 


Rev ution is grounded 02 honour, deſperateneſs 
{} {1 2 mo of : 

-07t..me deſperately attaiied is as deſperately loſt : 
end vr ſnddealy entertained is a token of a wret-- 
Ched cOntcience. 


O 5. Deſpair: 
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Deſpair comes of the feebleneſs of courage, and 
the lack of wit. * 
To him that is ſubje& to paſſion deſpair is ever 


attendant. 


He that is deſperately inclined to his own will, is 
ever moſt near to the wrath of God. 

Deſpair leadeth damnation in chains, and violence 
lays claim to the wrath of God. Ber. 

Deſpair and revenge deprive men of the mercy of 
God, and clean blot out the memory of their former 

ood deeds. 
Of all the perturbations of man's mind, Deſpair is 


| the moſt pernicious. Liviu, 


Many, reading Plato his Book of the Immortality 
of the Soul, have laid violent hands upon themſelves. 

He that through the burthen of his fins breaks forth 
into deſperation, wilfully refuſeth the mercy of the 
Almighty. 

When hope leaveth a man, fear beginneth to con- 
quer him. Plato. 

The ſoul's firſt comfort is to avoid the fault ; the 
next, not to deſpair of pardoa. 

Deſperation is a certain death. Aug. 

As he which without licence hreaketh a Priſon, pro- , 
cureth his own death : ſo in the world to come ſhall 
he be perpetually pu::iſhed, which, contrary to the will 
af God, will ſet his ſoul at liberty. Plato. 

. Vincitur haud gratzs juguls qui provocat hoſtems.. 

Qui nit poteſi [perare, deſperet nikil. 


Of Hereftes and Hercticks. 

Defin. 7erefie is a wilfull and oblinate opinion SY0un- 
ded in the mind, the {ifter of ignorance, a prof:ſed ene- 
my to all tutti, preſumptuouſly oppoſing it ſelf againſt 
the. Principles of Faith and true Religion. 


After 
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Fter the aſcenfion of Chrif into Heaven, divers * | 

by the inftigation of the Devil did as Simon the 

Samaritan and others, whe ":1ght to ſeduce the peo= 

ple from the true faith they embraced, teaching and 
preaching Herefles. Fuftin. 

— Herefte ftreweth the plain and open way of ruth 
with thorns and brambles. 

Marcion, heaping Herefie upon Hereſfie, ſaid that 
Cain, the Solomites, and the Aegyprians and all Nati-' 
ons that have excelled in wickedneſs, met Chriſt in. 
Hell, and by him were delivered. /renens, 

. Montanus, calling himſelf the &oly Ghoft, ſtrangled 
himſelf. Wiceph. 

The 7P:ulertinians ſaid that Chriſt took not fleſh of 
the Virgin ary. Poiyd. 

The Church of Corinth was corrupted , not onely 
in manners, but alſo in doctrine. 

Arius, that Arch-heretick, his bowels burſt in ſun-- 
der. Theod, 

The Adamites, denominated fron 44am, admigi- 
fter their Sacraments naked :; they call their Church 
Paradiie. | 

Abeziites require ſuch chaſtity in Marriage, that they } 
admit- no copulation between man and wife, This: | 
Herefie was ſoon ſuppreſſed. - 

Origeniſis and Sadducees deny the ReſurreRion. 

Aquarii uſed not Wine, but Water in the Sacrament. 

if we follow our own imaginations, negleCting the - 
truth, we renounce our ſalvation, and yield our ſelves 
fubjetts to <atan. 

The Niciaires maintain the community of their. . 
WivCcs. Euſ. 

- # 1tzoch was never without Hereticksz and within : 

e ſeventh year of Fu/ivs, the greater part thereof 
= as conſumed with- fire from Heaven, the. other de-- | 
ftroyed by an Earthquake. | 
Neſige- | 
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 *  Neſtorius denied Mary to be the mother of Ckrift : 
after he was baniſhed, his tongue was eaten up with 
worms, and he dyed miſerably. Fuzg. 

They which through the dimneſs of their mind, and 
want of underſtanding, do contemn the true and li- 
ving God, do pleaſe themſelves with all manner of 
- peſtilent errours. Ams, 

- Some not conſidering that clear and heavenly light 
- Which cometh from God, do fall into. the gulf, and 

fink to the bottom of that moſt foul and filthy pud- 
dle of all falſe Opinions, Errours, Hereſies, and wor- 
ſhippipg of falſe gods. 4mb. 

An Heretick doth corrupt the ſincerity of the Faith 
and Dottrine of the Apoſtles. Ayg. 

A Schiſmatick, although he ſhn not_at all againſt 
the pure Dottrine and ſincere Faith, yet he raſhly ſe- 
Parated himſelf from the Church, breaking the bond 
of unity. Aug. Y 

If Cockle appear in the Church, yet ought neither 
our faith nor charity be letted ; we muſt rather learn 
to be good Corn. Cyp. 

While ſome men always take to themſelves a far. 
ther dominion than peaceable juſtice requireth, they 
periſh from the Church : and while they proudly lift. 
up themſelves, blinded with their own preſump-. 
tion, they are bereft of the light of the truth. 
Greg. 

The Church oft placed amidſt much Chaff and 
Cockle, ſuffereth many things: and yet whatſoever 
15 either contrary to faith or godd life ſhe alloweth 
not; neither- holds ſhe her peace,. neither dveth ſhe 
it 


De nucleo olive, intus optime & ſuaviſſime, ventoſa & 
wana capriſicus exſurgit : ita & hereſes de noftra frufti- 
fieauerunt religione, d:generes 4 veritatts grano, mcndae 

cs & ſytveftres.. Tertul.. 
: Omnia. 
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Omnia kareticorum dogmata inter Ariſtotelis & Chry- 
ſippi ſpineta ſedem fibi f5 requiem repererunt, 


mus. - 
Of Devils. 
Defin. Devils are our tempters to fin ,. blaſphemy, and 
all other evils : they that land in fear of God, take 
pleaſure in that which diſpleaſeth them. 


HE Devil labours to-deceive man, and greatly 
envies that any ſhould be ſaved. 

Satan is a ſubtle fiſher, and uſeth great cunning in 
caſting of his net, and ſearcheth out the vein of water 
wherein every man is delighted. Ba/il. 

The Devil by degrees worketh the deftruction of 
man. 

Chriſt fiſheth with an angling-rod , and catcheth 
but a few ; the Devil with a broad net, and draweth 
up multitudes. Chryſ. 

The Devi!'s bait is ſweeter than Chris; and that 
* 3s the cauſ he taketh ſo many. #ter. 

Chrifi fiſhing took four, Simon, Ardrem, Fames and 
Fokn : the Devil walking by the fea of this world, 
may in as little ſpace catch four thouſand, 

Through the cnyy of the Devil fincentred into the 
world. | 

The Devil was the firſt authour of, lying, the firft 
_ beginner of all ſubtle deceits, and the chiet delighter 
in all fin and wickedneſs. Philo, 

Divers ſpirits were wont to deceive-people, either 
by miſleading them. in their. journies, or murthering 
them in their fleeps. Pſelus. 

The Devils, not able to oppoſe God in himſelf, af: 
fault him in his members. Auz. 

The Devil intangleth Youth with beauty, the Uſu- 
rer with gold , the Ambitious with ſmooth looks, 
the Learned hy falſe dodtrine, 
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The Devils oft-times ſpake truth in Oracles, to the 
| Intent. they might ſhadow their falſhoods the more 
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cunningly. Laftan, 

The Devils ( as being immortal ſpirits, and exer- 
ciſed in much knowledge) ſeem to work many things, 
which in truth are no miracles, but mere works of 
nature. 


' © All the great power of Devils proceedeth from the 


juft indignation of God, who by ſuch whips chaftiſeth 
the wicked, and exerciſeth the good. 

The” Devils have divers effects; the one troubles 
the ſpirit, the other moleſteth the body : ſome infinu- 
ate and fteal into our hearts, where depraved defires 
are ingendred ; or elſe into. our underſtanding, to 
hinder the uſe and office of Reaſon. 

The power of God, and not the Devil, is to ke fea- 
red. Greg. | 

The inviſible enemy is overcome by faith. 

The Devils have will to hurt, but they want pow- 
er. Auguſiine. 

' The Devil is overcome by humility. 

The Devil is ftrong againſt thoſe that entertain him, 
but weak againf thoſe that reſiſt him. Aug. 

Erom evil ſpirits proceedeth Art-Magick, whereby 
the (laviſh prattiſers of that damnable Art by many 
falſe miracles deceive the fimple, and confound them- 
ſelves. 

He that giveth his word to the Devil, breaketh his 
bond with God. Luther. 

The Devil. Temptation, and Sin, were the occa- 
ſion of man's fall. | 

The hearts of the Reprobates contain as many De- 
vils as unchaſt thoughts. Greg. 

The Devil in the laſt day ſhall riſe againſt us in 
condemnation, for that he hath been more careftill 
to get ſouls than we to faye them. Zern. 

The 
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The Devil doth eaſily hit with his arrows the 
proud men of this world, but the humble he miſfeth. 
'The Archer ſooner doth hit a great mark than a lit- 
tle one. Amb. 

The Devil is to ſome a Lion, to ſome an Ant. Gyeg, 

The Devil ceaſeth to tempt them whom he hath 
already wone. 

The Devil, though he ſeeth not our thoughts, yet 
by outward ſigns he many times doth know them, as 
by our words. ; 

The Devil is the father of lies, and the chief au- 
thour of all deceit. 

The Devil tempteth the righteous one way, and 
the wicked another way. Greg, 

The Devil preſents before us many vain delights, 
to the intent he might the better keep our mind from 
godly meditation. 

What ſin ſoever hath been by man at any time 
committed, was firft by the Devil invented. | 

The Devil firſt accuſeth us of our evil words, next 
of our evil works, laſtly of our evil thoughts. Greg. 

Chrifius Len dicitur, proprer forticudinem 3 Aanus 
propter innocentiams Leo, quod inuuiis; Agnus, quia 
marſuerus. Jpſe Arnus occaſu vicit Leonem , qui circue 
mit querens quem devoret.. Diabolus Leo diftus feritate, 
101 viriiitc. AUgs 

Of Hell. 
Defin. Hell #« in all things contrary to Fleauen: It 
a place of torment, miſery and deſolation ; where the 


micked ſtall endure the endleſs judgment of pain for 
tDetr 0';C:Ce5s 


tl. 
Fn, the Stoick taught, That the places of the 
E.-probates were ſeparate from the righteous ; 
| the 
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the one being pleaſant and deleQable, the other dark- 
ſome and damnable. | 

Hell is the hold of horrour, diftreſs' and miſery, 

the cell of torment, grief and vexation. 

The loſs of Heaven is to the damned more grie- 
Vous than the torment of Hell. Chryſ. 

Hell is the land of darkneſs, | 

Jn Hell all torments are not alike. 4g. 

Woe be to him that by experience knoweth there 
is a Hell. Chry/. 

Hell is the place of puniſhment which God hath re- 
ſerved for the Reprobates. 

. In Hell is no order, but a heap and chaos of confu- 
10N. 

" The wretches in Hell have an end without end, a 
death without death, a defe&t without defe&t : for 
their death liveth continually, and the end beginneth 
always, and the defect can never fail. 

Hell is every-where where Heayen is not. 

The torture of a bad conſcience. is the Hell of a 
living ſoul. Calvin. 

Good men have their Hell in this. world, that they 
may know there is a Heaven after death, to reward 
tae vectuous: and wicked mea eſcape tormeats in this 
world. becauſe they ſhall find there is a-judgment to 

com2, wherein the wicked ſhall have puniſhment ac- 
cording to the numHer of their offences. ZiFantivs. 

They that believe in Chrit have already overcome 
fio and Hell. 

To thei that are enamoured of the world, the 
rem2mHrance-of Hell is bitter. 

The image of our fins repreſc:1ts unto.us the pic- 
ture of Hell. 

He!l, like death, is mot uncertain, and a place of 
paniſhmer moſt aſlured. 

Hell is compared. ro the Labyricth which Pudiſts 
made, 
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made, whoſe entrance is eaſie, but being once in, it is 
not poſſible to. return. | 

= that tempted Chriſt will never ſpare men. Ber- 
NiYaA. 

If thy mind be not moved with the fire of Heaven, 
take heed leſt thy ſoul feel the flames of Hell. 

Hell, that is known no-where, is every-where; and 
though now never ſo private, yet in the end it will 
be moſt publick. 

Envy 1 a pitture or reſemblance of Hell. 

Death holdeth his Standard in Hell, which is called 
the Land of death, 

Infernus locus eſt ſine menſura, ps fine funds, 
plenus ardovis incomparabilts, plenus fetoru intolerabily ; 
7bi miſerie, ibi tenebra, ibi horror aternus, ibi nulla ſpes 
boni, nulla deſperatio mali. 

Notes atque dies patet atri janua Dititr. _. 
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The End of the Book. 
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